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THE following pages contain all which I hare writ-- 
ten refpeding the Concert of Princes, and die 
Difmemberment of Poland and of France. Two addi- 
tional Letters, refpeding the war with France, are inferted 
in the Appendix; whicb^ with my Preface and ttsPoft- 
fcript, together with two Letters and a fet of remarks on 
the fubjedt of the French revolution, (here omitted, 
as irrelative to the general objcft,) comprehend every 
thing which has appeared, in any (hape, under the figoa^ 
ture of the Calm Observer. 

Very few alterations have been made in thefe papens* 
except Co do jufttce to my own ideas, for which purpofe 
I have been obliged to recaft various paflages* It would 
fcarcely feem decorous to the public, to confeft how 
little time (fnatched commonly at diftant intervals) I have 
been- able to dedicate to my fubjeflj but, it is a debt to 
myfelf, to ftate, that, prefied by its importance^ I have 
in every particular (achficed precifion to fpeed, trufting 
to the opportunity of the republication of what I had 
>vritten, for the means of revifing it. — Whether events 
will be fuch, as fhall correfpond with my conjectures, it 
a queftion infinitely imporunt to the public, but little fo to. 
Biy own reputation ; for, where fome decifton or other i$ 
Tequifite, it is enough to have propofcd the opinion which 
was moft advifeable at the moment ; it being often wife to 

ragatnft diat which is only probable, or even pofS- 
« Aftei all> (lays Sir Wm Temple,) nothing is lo 

**hard, 
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^4iard, as to gire noife ceunfil before events ; and nothing 
^ fo eafy, as after them to make wiji reflections : many 
^ things feem true in reafon and prove falie in experience | 
^ many that are weakly confplted are executed with f«c4 
*• cefs." If I have relbrted, therefore, to conjedures, it 
has by means arifen from a wanton fpirit of wagering a- 
gainfteventfy in order to prove myfelf gifted with fore- 
ught ; for none are lefs inclined to hazard their opinions 
upon matters at ifTuei than thofe who are obliged delibe- 
rately to iretor^ them i bi|t» as it is clearly the part of pru- 
dence to extrcik forethought^ I have iifed the liberty of an 
Engliflimanin queftioning the folidity of that forethought, 
which has been employed by our miniftry. If I have at 
any time eooe beyond coajedlure, I have erred againft 
sny own rules ; but my caution at times infenfibly deferted 
ine, as I conceived my general objeS impregnable, from 
having a fucceffion of confiderations behind which it ftood 
intrenched, all of which muft ip turn fail, before I could 
prove ultimately miftaken. 

It is here proper to remind the reader, that it is necef- 
Ikrys in perufing each letter, to refer to its date, as a 
farther excufe for the fidlibility and nature of its con- 
tents^ 

As my writings have been void throu^out of all con- 
cert) and as my fzQs have been derived folely from my 
pwn fources of information, allowances are due, and will 
Imp made, for n nuiltitudp of iipperfe^ions* 
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ERRATA, &c. 

0f wlikh the mofeimpprtailtaie narked «rkh an Ailcriiu 

Page* Line. 

XX9U at the end of tbe fecond paragraph, add, even if it did not 
exclude many of thofe who can judge for tfaemieWeK 

y»r quiet, r/o^ tranquillity. 

a^tr Auftria, in/ert above. 

.^treaty, r^tfi/ concert. 

^^and, mfirthxnag. 

fir forgot, read forgotten. 
Sc ao. read, years. She profpers, in defiance of pub^ 
Kc and private defpotiiha ; ihe 

deU, and adoption. 

before zrt, aj/rrf they. 

read, thought his horfe good enough to be* 

afier neceffity, m/ert or caprice. 

>0r require, rr*/ acquire. 

fir applauded, read diftin^ifhed. 

after attendance, infert children made into hoftages* 

^^/orr enjoyments, i^^rr/ plebeian. 

fir or to force, read and only lately fevoured. 

fir and, read though, 
k 2 3 . deU tuhat is in the farenthejis. 

/or againft whom Pruifia, read for whom Rufiia. 

J^r fupporting, r^i?^/ oppofing. 

fir their, read her then. 

after by, infert drivinfir us to, 

y^r detachment, rrtf</ detached. 

fir countenance, read continuance. 

re€id ihew. 

read objeflions. 

for Genenja, read Genoa* 

dele the. 

yirfafcly, readhttlj* 

APPENDIX. 

yi. laft line, yorwill, r^/ri/ihall. 

la. SI. ^rf* letter, iniert an afterifk j andfubjoin the J^IIow* 
ing note ; See p. 176 and s8^. 
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PREFACE, 



THE following Letters exhibit various incidents 
and femarks refpefting the revolutions of France 
and Poland ; but as they are chiefly of a pradical na- 
ture, and fay little of the rtvolutionary dd^rirtes, which of 
late have occupied the public mind, this defeft will be 
fupplied by a preface, which thofe will pafs by v^ho are 
difpleifed with argumentative matter. 

it is here then curious to obferVe, that the fame per* 
fons who affitmj that foreigners may interfere in the 
government of another country ; aflert, that the nativis 
of that country are altogether deftitutc of fuch a pri- 
vilege reijpefting themfelves. The two opinions how- 
ever are perfeftly confident ; for they both imply, that 
nations have no rights ; and that princes, either foreign 
or native, muft be free from check in all they meditate 
againft them* 

The faSts which the following pages exhibit, on tKe 
fubjed of the interference of foreigners in matters of in* 
ternal government, of themfelves difplay a levity of 
motive, a profligacy of principle, a treachery of mejins, 
and an extremity of cruelty, which, ixi fomc degree, 

a prove 
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prove the falfity of the principle by the nature of its coni^ 
quences. — But there is ftill room for new reafoning on the 
fame fubjeft, in addition to that contained in my letters. 

We acknowledge then, in private life, that if any 
individual /peaks uninvited, in the concerns of another, 
it is impertinent ; and ftill more, if he a£fs in them ; 
but epithets arc wanting to defcribe the charaSer of 
him, who intermeddles in the concerns of another by 
force. — Every great colleftion of men however, upon 
its refpeftive territory, whatever be its latitude, colour, 
and defcription, is equally its own mafter, with an in- 
dividual. Nations indeed, are as units to one another^ 
even in a ftill ftronger fenfe than individuals, becaufe 
in private concerns there is a general tribunal for diftri- 
butive juftice, in order to protedl the injured ; but as 
no fuch appeal and proteftion exift with refpeft to in- 
jured nations, the rule in morals applies, that principles 
require to be feduloufly upheld in proportion to the 
rifque of their infradion and the magnitude of the 
intereft at ftake. — This is faid on the iu\i]t&. oi pure 
interference by one nation in the government of ano* 
ther, as in the cafe of Poland ; but even in a cafe of 
pure external contention, (which the war with France is 
falfely pretended to be,) the mutual appeal to arms, 
(hows how little fvvay at any time is left for jujiice be- 
tween nation and nation ; and confequently how ftri<3: 
Ihould be the abftinence from all ftruggle directed with 
a view to internal interference. — What has been faid 
will appear ftill more clear, if we recoiled, that the 
competence of a court of juftice to try a given cafe, 
implies the pofleflion of the .means of obtaining evidence 
refpedting it, efpecially by confronting the parties ; and 
that without this is done in the cafes in queftion, the 

interfering power adls with ftill more injuftice, than is 
1 charged 
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charged upon the convention when fitting in judgment 
upon Louis XVl. Befides, war, which is the agent 
which muft in general be employed upon thefc oc- 
cafions, prefents a very expenfwe, as well as an uncertain 
court of judicature ^ and it feems highly iDfiproper for 
any government to charge its fubjedls with the burthen 
of fighting to convert another nation ; not to forget, 
how much it tends permanently to embitter two nations, 
when one of them in efFeft promotes a civil war in the 
other. — In fh ort, none Ihould govern, who do not par- 
tate in the con/cquences o^ their own government; 
and for a Hill ftronger reafon, none fliould govern, who 
have different and even oppofite interefts refpefting the 
governed ; or who are ignorant of their local circunj- 
flances, their mental and other habits. 

If nations, however, are at any time to fubmit to a 
controlling power from without, it can only be to that 
of other nations perfeflly Jelf-governedi and who there- 
fore may claim .kindred feelings with them; though 
even thefe muft confine themfelves to cafes of natural 
jujiicey and not over-rule in matters of mere political 
option. — But in no fenfe are tyrants or arbitrary mo- 
narchs to interfere, who are only parts, and the worft 
parts of a nation ; whofe anxiety is not to govern well, 
but merely to govern ; who in foreign politics never 
confult any thing, but their own intereft ; whom ab- 
folutc power has debafed in their own perfons, and 
who by abfplute power reciprocally debafe their people ; 
and who by dreading to give efficacy to the wifhes 
of their own nation, prove that they can have little 
attachment to the happinefs of any others. — What in 
general is an arbitrary prince, but one who begins life 
with a fpoiled education ; whofe paffions are afterwards 
left unrefifted ; from whom truth is anxioufly con- 

a 2 cealed; 



17 PREFACE. 

ceafed; whofe very faults are flattered; who thinly 
himfelf bom to rule ; who fuppofes that every enter- 
prize againft his neighbours is permifTible, which i^ 
praAicable; who deems wars only blaxneable, whea 
they are unfuccefsful ; and who thinks that he has 
done lUtle to figure m hiflory, unlefs he alters the 
boundaries of geography without, and increafes the 
fubmiilivenefe of his people within ? — If this be the 
portrait applicable to the generality of arbitrary princes, 
I aflc, whether we fee in it any encouragement to truft 
them with the fate of more nations^ than thofe they con- 
trol already ; and whether thofe politicians deferve well 
of mankind who feek to propagate the principle, that 
arbitrary princes can commonly decide better for foreign 
nations, than thofe nations can decide for themfelves ; 
and thus open the way for them to legiflate for man- 
kind unlverjally? I allow, that nations may eafily do 
wrong ; but fince arbitrary princes fo feldom feei to 
do right, and fo feldom perform well the right they 
feek to do, I muft affirm, that no principle or rule 
ought to be laid down which is fo likely to be fatal itk 
every inftance of its pra^ice, as that in queflion. 

But even between nation and nation, felf-interefi rs na 
jufl ground for intermeddling in matters of internal 
government,- againfl ttc wifh of a majority. — What for 
example fhould we fay, m private life, to the man who 
(hould prevent his neighbour, by force, from improving 
his eflate, left he fhould underfell him at market ; or 
from educating his children well, lefl they fhould be- 
come fuperior to his own ; or from employing good 
counfellors, left he fhould be unfuccefsful in a law-fiiit 
againft him r And what fhould we fay, if, in Order to 
accomplifh thefe unjuft and injurious purpofes, he added 
to force both devajlation and murdir? — But if theffe 

horrid 
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horrid means are Bot to be employed to obtain fqptive 
4i4'^^i(ig^^t neither are they to be reforted to for averting 
foiali or ijnaginary inconveniences. For example, if the 
French write libels upon the Britiih government ; or if^ 
in a manner ftill more fpeaking than a libel, namely by 
praftice, they fliall hereafter fliew their new government, 
whatever it may be, to be preferable to our own ; this 
will furjaifh no legitimate caufe fqr obftruding their 
attempts towards forming a government of their own 
c^^ice. To filence the printing preflfes of France is 
ufelefs, becaufe we have laws of our own, fufficient to 
prevent the circulaiion of any thing improper which is 
printed ^ and if the example oi a better government in 
France, &ould ever become obnoxious, the only legiti- 
mate antidote will be to improve our own, our predi- 
le&ioji tp our ancient government, being fufficient to 
pcevent a rafli adoption of foreign novelties. But alas ! 
a hazard fo confoling to a well-wi(her of mankind, 
feems not to be very imminent, — And as to any rifques 
c^ering to our external fafety, commerce, or other 
national objed, from France, as her government (lands 
conftituted at prefent; where is the man who fears 
them ? or if he fears them, ought he not infinitely more 
to fear them, in cafe of France being reunited (through 
the medium of foreign interpofition) ta all and more 
than thofe foreign allies, by which France has heretofore 
rendered herfelf formidable ? 

But may we not interfere cafually, and as it were 
Mtert it may be faid, in the government of France, 
in the courfe of our foreign warfare with her ; and give 
her a government more fuited to our own purpofes and 
Cpberown happinefs, than that which ihc at prefent 
poffeiFes?— I anfwer, no. For firft, it is a violation 
of principle ; aod principles are never mcMrp fatally 
a 3 violated^ 
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violated, than when the pretext for it is plaufible. A 
little and a little, is eafily made into a little more; a 
collateral objeft, carried on under the cover of a 
principal one, is eafiiy itfelf made a principal one ; and 
no political violence is apt to go to greater excefs than 
that, vsrhich is perpetrated under the name of benevo- 
lence, becaufe the merit of the motive is made an excufe 
for the villany of the means. — But fccondly, if Great- 
Britain takes up this pretence herfelf, (he authorifes it 
in others ; and Auftria and Pruifia may then abufe the 
precedent in its wideft latitude ; and yet in exaS pro- 
portion as Auftria and PrulTia have it in their power to 
commit abufes, fo, in the fame proportion, (hould we 
avoid furnifhing them with any warrant for it. What 
will not Auftria fay to us, who have been the habitual 
rivals of France, if we pretend to regulate the govern- 
ment of France, and play the part of an amicus curia ; 
^nd forbid the like indulgence to Auftria ; to Auftria, 
the ally of the monarchy of France, the power which is 
principal in the war, and which has a family-motive for 
reftoring a prince born from one of its own relations ; 
and if for reftoring the prince, by a like reafon interefted 
to provide for his future fecurity. — If we wifli here to 
know what the idea of Auftria is as to the meafure of 
government now proper for France, and for maintaining 
the permanency of that meafure, it may be feen from 
the Duke of Brunfwick's manifefto; the objeft of 
which (as feparatc from its menaces and as never yet 
contradifted, except for the artful and deteftable pur- 
pofes of the moment) is this — France muft be governed 
by the will of one man, aided or not by counfellors, as 
he dlone fliall think proper ; and every man who fliall be 
found to have contravened this, ought to meet exemplary 
punilhment. — To this language, Pfuflia has done more 

than 
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than fubfcribe ; for fhe has imprifoncd in a cruel manner^ 
La Fayette, for having dared to oppofe arbitrary power 
in France, though he was the very man who prevented 
the inftitution of a republic upon the king's abfconding 
in June 1791, when muhitudes of the ^r^^^rj^y would 
willingly have concurred in it ; and (he has moreover 
herfelf exhibited the parallel to that fpecies of govern- 
ment in PruflTia, and in the purfuit of her double par- 
tition of Poland. — But if fuch a reftoration and fuch a 
government ihall a<9ually take place in France, Ihall 
not we have have to fear a clofe connexion between 
the Auftrian and Bourbon hotifes, far more formidable 
than the late family-compad, and to which it is eafy 
for Pruflia and Ruflia to become leagued ? The con- 
federates I know will willingly compliment Great- 
JBritain with being the firft in the field, but will (he not 
be made the la(l in the cabinet, the moment (he wllhcs 
for peace upon ahy terms hoftile to fuch a combination ? 
— Confequently both principle and policy recommend* 
that we (hould fu(Rr France to remain independent 
under her own government, rather than allied to foreign 
powers under a prefcribed one ; and that we (hould 
not work our own ruin in the face of juftice. 

As to the pretence, that one portion of a nation may 
invite foreigners to adt againft the other portion of it ; I 
anfwer, thsLt prima facie, the neceffity of calling in fuch 
aid, implies a weaknefs in thofe who invoke the aid, 
which argues, that they are them(elves the minority, — 
Next, the fable of the horfe inviting the fuccour of the 
man againft the (lag, (hews the danger of fuch an al- 
liance, ultimately, to ioth parts of a nation. Or, if we 
wi(h to fee the fame fa£l illuftrated, without the help of 
fable, let us obferve the conduft of Auftria and Pruflia 
towards the French emigrants; whofe fuffcrings they 
a 4 overlook. 
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overlook, and whofe co-operation they fcom; doubt* 
lefs, becaufe, meaning \o plunder France and to give it a 
government according to their own pleafure, they do not 
choofe to feem to be under any obligation to the emi- 
grants. — And if, in reply to this, it be faid that the 
emigrants have behaved ill ; does not this, if true, fur- 
nifli a new proof of the impropriety of foreign inter- 
ference, even upon a partial invitation ; fince the in- 
viters, befides forming the minority of a nation, may 
alfo, by the very hypothefis, be deftitute of the claim of 
merit* ? 

Thus much I have thought neceflary to be faid on 
the fubjeft of foreign potentates interpofing in the internal 
government of other nations, — I fhall next examine how 
far nations have a right to govern themfelves, that is, to 
regulate their own conditutions. 

In order to prove (for Mr. Burke has put us under 
the ftrange neceflity of proving it) that there is no 
criminality in the pofition, that a nation in cafe of ne- 
ceffity may rife as well to ajfert^ as to defend its rights, 
I fhall again appeal to the circumftances of private life, 
as the bed means of redoring us to our natural fentl- 
ments upon this fubjeft, fhould either fophidry, habit, 
or paflion, have perverted them. 

If twenty-fix men of different nations, then, are 
fliipwrecked upon a defert ifland, they agree upon thei;: 
laws and ele£k their chiefs. Now what is to preclude 
^he like confent, if the number is twenty-fix millions ? 
— li force is employed, force m^y at any time undo its 
own work. 

♦ The above paragraph was sot infcrted in the preface as given in t|ic 
Moming Cbrooiclc. 

But 
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But thefe twenty-lix millions forming a nation, had 
forefathers^ it is faid, who eflabliihed a government. 
Be it fo; and they did right iox themfehes ; — but can 
this conflrain their fucceflbrs ? Did they take a bond 
from their children, as the condition of their birth, 
that they fhould have no other will but theirs ? Did 
they not rather become fathers, in confequence of a 
great law of nature \ and having thus left behind them 
their own likenefs^ may not thefe, with refpefi to go- 
vernment, do what their fathers did before them r— 
Look at other animals : they abandon their young 
when capable of their own care ; mere parentage, with 
them, conveying no rights whatever. With men in- 
deed, parental protcftion is more prolonged ; but their 
oiFspring repay this favour, not only to their own pa- 
rents in their fecond childhood of old age, but to 
their own iffue. — If their young are farther protected 
by a civil government, this benefit is clearly owing 
from the adult to all to whom they give exiftencc, 
though it is a duty fulfilled in the way which hejt pkafes 
them: and which having been fulfilled to them by their 
anceftors, will be fulfilled to them/elves again by their 
defcendants, when their life declines. — Thus there is 
a chain oi jujlice, defcending from father to fon, where 
good offices are continually received and repaid, but 
often with a difference of perfons. But no new duty 
is created thereby as to civil government, except that 
each generation ought to aft therein for the beft, ac- 
cording to its own judgment.: — Agriculture, navigation, 
war, phyfic, and other arts and fciences, have their 
fyftems changed at pleafure ; and why not the art of 
government ? We notorioufly change our municipal 
law alfo ; and what is a conftitution, but municipal law 
in a larger fenfe ; or in other words, that leading law, 
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under which other laws are framed and executed ? — 
The objedion to altering a conftitutiony is not fo much 
left it fhould be done improperly, but left quarrels fhould 
thence enfue, and left the general obedience to civil go- 
vemment fhould be fhaken. Thus France in changing 
its government, has given a general convulfion to 
Europe, merely becaufe multitudes have been interefted 
in the continuance of its abufes ; for whenever govern- 
ments are naturally conftituted, fuch undertakings are 
accompliihed without inconvenience. Events of this fort, 
for example, create fo little fenfation in North-America, 
as fcarcely to be noticed out of their refpedlive ftates ; 
though feveral of them have periodical revifions of 
their conftitutions appointed, their conventions fitting at 
the very fame inftant with their kgijlatures. — The 
prefent queftion however in France, is not whether the 
nation fhall dijfolve an old government in order to form 
a new one ; but, when an old government is aSiually 
diflblved and its return imprafticable, unlefs by force, 
how to proceed in replacing it. 

But we have hitherto fuppofed, that an eftabliOied 
government has been matter of choice in ancient times ; 
whereas it has been, in general, matter of force and 
neceffity. Is pofterity then, in its endlefs generations, 
fervilely to copy thofe, who have fervilely been made 
to fet an example ? Are they to adhere to the govern- 
ment, not of their forefathers, but of thofe who en'^ 
Jlaved their forefathers r— All men once were intitled 
to be free, becaufe all poffefled equal rights from nature ; 
fo that innovations are originally to be attributed to ty- 
rants : that is, they have come from thofe, who have 
perverted civil government; and not from thofe, who 
have been made to yield to this perverfion, to a dei- 
gree fufficient to enflave their minds, equally with their 
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bodies.— This is not merely theoretical reafomng, in 
the cafe of the French ; for hiftory tells us, that the 
French are a nation defcended either from freemen or 
from flaves : confequently the defcendants of the free, 
have ftill a claim to freedom, as an inheritance ; and 
the enflaved may avail themfelves of the fame force to 
affert a right, which others have employed againft their 
fathers and themfelves, to infli<St a v^rong. 

But if old governments have no preponderating claim 
on account of their antiquity, oc of the force which 
eflabli/hed them, fo neither have they in general, upoa 
account of any wifdom fhewn in their conftruftion. — In 
moft of the ftates of Europe, their original govern- 
ments were formed, when their legiflators could neither 
read nor write : when the works alfo of the elder 
ancients, literally lay buried in dufi ; when hiflory, art 
and fcience were alike unknown or unnoticed; and 
when conquefts alfo were much in fafliion. In (hort, 
thefe governments in general were fixed, when legifla- 
tors poffefled neither lights nor experience themfelves, 
jior derived any from others ; when the few lorded it 
over the many, and force flood in lieu of right. — The 
refult, as might have been expefted, was that injujiicef 
ignorance, wars, and intolerance, have been univerfah 
and a lapfe of ten centuries witnefled fewer im- 
provements, than receive birth in ten years, in modem 
times, in confequence of deviating from that very fyf- 
tem of antiquity, which it is propofed that Europe in 
general fliall retain. — Notwithftanding the bigotted wifli 
of the barons of England (nolumus leges Anglia mutarij^ 
fcarcely a ftired of Magna Charta, or even of the Bill 
of Rights, is at prefent looked to in praSice : villenage 
is extinft, moft of the feudal rights of the crown and 
of othprs are coipmuted, pecuniary compenfation for 
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crimes fubfifts only in a trifling degree, and the eyes 
of the Britifli nation have opened to various other faults 
of the feudal fyftem ; a fyftem, which, in truth, never 
had any peculiar merit to boad, but the introdudion of 
fomething like a plan of kgijlative reprefentation^ and of a 
refpeSf for women. — In France, at the time of the re- 
volution, many feudal evils exifted in their original 
extent; and if the crown and ariftocracy had feemed 
to correft fome of them in their mode of adminiftering 
them, yet it was not in a degree fufficient to keep pace 
with that blefling of modern times, the public opinion. 
— In (hort, fo little reafon is there to refpeft the fenfe, 
or the juftice of the ancients in matters of government, 
that there are few perfons of education of the prefent 
day, whatever be their talents, if they have but an 
honeft mind, who are not better qualified to delineate 
the plan of a good conftitution for a new people, than 
any Icgiflator of antiquity, whether taken on this or 
on the other fide of the chridian sera ; becaufe, a mo« 
dern legiflator with good intentions^ would proceed upon 
four data, which would remedy every leffer error; 
namely, general juftice, a fair reprefentation, oeconomy, 
and fimplicity. — The only proper terror therefore at- 
tending the reforms of the prefent age, are, left they 
Ibould be unneceflarily precipitate; for, if gradual> 
time will foon produce a mutual confent in their 
favour; and, when once effedled, they will be for the 
acknowledged intereft of every order, from the higheft 
to the loweft. 

But we have ftill another proof, that men poflefs a 
right to change their governments, from time to time, 
founded upon the fa£l that all govemipents are in many 
refpefts, liaUe to be changed involuntarily, — This may oc- 
cur not only from their internal corruption, which 
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if fomelimes in ffoportion to their degree of ori^nat 
perfedlion; but likewife from alterations which take 
place either in men or in their circumftances. Thus, 
in a government, which in its primary ftate perhaps 
may have flood exa£lly balanced, if the merit of any 
degraded clafs of men becomes newly acknowledged 
(as that of perfona^ without franchifes in corporations ;) 
or if rights have tinwifely been made local, where the 
(bene of population has afterwards ihifted itfelf; or if 
dominions have become fubfequently either enlarged or 
diminiAed ; in thefe and iimilar in/lances, the living are 
clearly not to omit accommodating their government to 
the a&ual po&tion of the day, becaufe the dead had the 
fnppofed merit of fuiting their government to the par- 
ticular times in which they lived. In like manner, when 
the domeftic effeds of conqueft difappear any where, it is 
furely time to remove all political differences fubdfting 
between the vanquiihed and their mafters ;— and by con- 
fequehce the feudal fyftemi ought now every where im- 
mediately to be abolHhed, as injuring both the public 
and the proprietors in it ; for though it originated from 
fyftem of conqueft and of peribnal military fervice, yet 
not only the pradice, but the very memory of both, ai^ 
now in general wholly obliterated, except in hiftory and 
law books. — Since political wifdom then mud thus fie^ 
ceflarily be relative^ becaufe man and his affairs are given 
to change, by what caufe is it, that difcaflion and ex^ 
perience, which are ib ferviceable in other cafes, are to 
be ufelefs with an objed fo varying as that of govern- 
ment. By what curious felicity is it, that the framers 
of a given government can have feledled a form, not 
only the beft poffible for their own time, but even for 
every other ? — Inftead of feledion however, it is known, 
that accident has been the parent of moft governments ; 
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or elfe the will of a few who defigned to ferve ihttn'* 
felves only, and not the public. 

But there is one argument upon the fubjed of changes 
in government, which is perfefily ad hominem^ and 
therefore incontrovertible by our opponents ; which is 
that various much applauded governments are in them«* 
felves the <icknowkdged fruit of revolution, — Thus in 
England, two kings were dethroned within a fpace of 
fifty years, and one of them executed, before we at- 
tained that revolution in which we glory; and lawyers, 
like Judge Black (tone, gravely con fefs, that if a revo^ 
lotion (hould return in this country, with the precijt 
drcun^ances attending that in queftion, fuch a revolution 
would be warranted even by law. It is not a century 
fince a revolution was made in the government of Scot- 
land, by its union with England ; and Ireland has lately 
undergone material variations, and has Aill others to ex- 
perience.— What European government indeed of any 
confequence, can fairly boaft of much antiquity, befides 
the Venetian, of which (fince I am forced to obferve 
upon it) the very antiquity is a reproach to human na- 
ture ? for it exhibits a metropolis, which, in order to 
domineer over a large tra£l of country, takes part with 
one clafs of the country-inhabitants againft the other ; 
while its policy with refpe£l to the people of the capital, 
is either to fafcinate them by amufements and debau-^ 
chery, or elfe to awe them by a police depending chiefly 
upon informers or aflaffins ; this vaunted republic having 
for its chief merit the talent of perpetuating its own 
mifchiefs. — How Angular then is it for any to affirm, 
that wie are to fubmit to whatever government is once 
efiahlijhed, though eftabliflied by tyrants ; and therefore, 
.fince tyranny in a given period is likely to have its turn 
in every country, and when once in cxiftence, is by the 
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hypothefis ,to be made immortal, that tyranny muft in 
time over-(hadow the whole globe, and blacken the fate 
of all mankind. — If this do£lrine be thought too re- 
volting for our fenfe and patience, where is the exception 
to it ? If there is any, it muft be this ; that every govern- 
ment may be changed at all times by a majority (of a 
certain defcription) of thofe to whom it relates; and 
if this exception be admitted, the exception is large 
and honeft enough wholly to deftroy a rule fo de« 
lettable. 

The objeflion to afterations in poHtical government, 
drawn from the evils attending the praftical eftablifli- 
ment of thofe alterations, has already been in part 
noticed, but requires to be farther (lightly mentioned ; 
for to what are thofe evils generally owing ? Surely not 
neceflarily to the public, when making a demand of 
their rights ; but commonly to thofe who refift the con- 
cellion of thefe rights. To borrow the phrafe of the 
vulgar, it is the Jecond blow which makes the ftruggle. 
Why then, are we to " refufe paying to a creditor, the 
" hundred pounds we owe him, becaufe he may claim 
" another hundred, to which he has no title V* Is not 
this to commit an aBual injuflice in our own perfons, 
from the fear of experiencing a pojpble injuftice from 
others ? And is not the denial the more remarkable, as 
the beft hope which prudent men ought to entertain of 
faving a valuable refidue of their prefent privileges, is 
fairly to furrender a certain ufelefs portion of them, at a 
period when they can command a liberal commutation for 
the Jacrifice, 

It is thus that I have endeavoured to prove, firft, 
that nations ought not to be governed by foreigners ; and 
next, that they may of right govern themfelves. The 
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flrong part which I have here taken cm the p<)pulaf 
fide, will at lead give the more weight to my opinions 
refpeding the limitations, which ought to have place, 
as to domeftic revolutions.— Thefc opinions form a me- 
dium between thofe of Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine, as 
I (hall prove by a ihort criticifm upon each of thefe 
authors. 

And firft, as to the revolutionary dodrines of Mr. 
Paine (for it is not my province here to examine his 
general notions of government) I muft obferve, that 
when he fays, that the Britifh nation has no conflitu- 
tion, he means, that it has had ho convention ; that is, 
none founded upon a dire£): and univerfal reprefen-^ 
tatioB. A ^onftitution however fimply means, that 
fyllem by which the ordinary governing powers of a 
nation are themfelves confefledly regulated; and it is 
plain, that we have a conftitution in this fenfe, not- 
withftanding (as in the cafe of the Englifli common law) 
a part of it is unwritten. To fay at any time, that our 
conftitution rs endangered or perverted, is at once to 
admit, that it has an effcnce, though the beft proof of 
its being and vitality^ lies in the confenting feelings of 
the nation. Without troubling myfelf therefore with 
a fearch how our conftitution originated, or even what 
is its nature, or its Hierit s I content myfelf with the 
aflurance that it exijisf and has obtained the facceflive 
afccjuiefcence of the people from one generation to 
another. 

A language like this, does not prevent either a re- 
folute defence of that conftitution, or a reform; for 
it does not even preclude a revolution, which no one 
however more than myfelf can depi?ecate, unlcfs un- 
der the moft peculiar circumftances; It clearly ac- 
knowledges that the people (or nation) are the ultimate 
3 mafters^ 
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tnafters; but. it implies alfo, that they have already 
adopted a conftitution, by which they are to rema'm 
bound far every till they approve of a variation ; I fay* 
forever, becaufe fome government muft always cxift^ 
and therefore that which is already edablifhed muft un^ 
ceafingly exift till a change occurs ; the moment of 
which, being indefinite, is not willingly to be pre-fup« 
pofed. If a nation indeed appoints exprefs periods for 
the revifion of its government, fuch a provifion will 
then form a part of its conJlituttQn ; but fuch a pro- 
vifion is not yet a part oi ours; and in any event, it is 
more requifite in the infancy of a conditution, when 
experience has not had time to furniih its evidence 
upon the fubjed, than in its more advanced periods.— 
In great concerns indeed, certitude and tranquillity are 
fo preferable to hazard and tumult, and to ameliorate 
is fo much better than to form anew, that we may 
€ven be cheerfully reconciled to what (fingular as it 
may kem) is certainly a part of our own conftitution ; 
namely, that a power of making efTential changes in it 
fhould refide in the ordinary legiilature; efpecially of 
making fuch changes as relate to the refcinding of its 
own innovations, or to the carrying into better tStSt 
the [pint of the conflitution ; and efpecially too in a 
country, where conventions are fo little habitual, as 
to be likely to caufe confiderable ferment, fhould they 
occur. If the people are properly enlightened and in- 
dependent, alterations which are good, will be obtained 
in this manner, at little rifque, and bad ones will 
eafily be prevented, or elfe be fpeedily redreifed ; and if 
the people are no^ thus enlightened and independent, they 
are Scarcely fit for appearing in a convention. — Can any 
man of judgment, or of feeling, indeed, be fond of 
encouraging revolutims, by which a nation is tofled off 
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its bafe into the air, without its being certain wliicft 
fide will be left uppermoft when it falls back again 2 
•Is the mere call of a theorift to lead this nation to 
hazard the much which it enjoys in peace, for a fmall 
addition, which it can probably only obtain by bloody 
even if it obtains it at all, b«t which it may filed it» 
blood without obtaining ? The dog, who dropped the 
fubftance to bite at the fliadow, experienced only the 
hfs of that fubdanee ; but a nation in the fituation Itere 
painted, might not only experience temporary lofs, but 
dreadful injury. 

What is the attempt at a revolution ? — Is it not a ftate- 
battle, in which, (hould the people be conquered, the 
conqueroip will aft upon the fyftem of conqueft ; is it 
not an inter-regnam, even in cafe of their being liipe- 
rior, in which they may afterwards have to (truggle with 
the villany or ignorance of their own chiefs and fup- 
porters ; and is it not a moment,^ in which foreigners 
may intrude as enemies in^to their government, or as 
rivals into their concerns ; in wiiicb tbe minds of men 
may become embittered, families be divided, friends 
fpill the blood or plot the ruin of friends, and private 
duties of all foits be found in contention with public 
ones; trade alfo ftagnate, credit vanish, and perhaps 
the fields be untilled, and the induftry, morals and 
humanity of the people become impaired ? — If it is ft 
cafe in which there is much change called for, an op- 
prefled people may indeed fhiew zeal, but will pro- 
bably want temper and in(lru6lion ; and if there ig 
little required to be done, why call in a tempeft to ef- 
feft it ? If the parties mean the bl^ng for tbeir 0um 
day, alas, it may be dearly bought ; and if fqr pofterity^ 
it will be equally in time for them, if it cjm be efFe^d 
through the channel of a mild and generous reform^ 
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which profefles' to retain all which is good, and to 
remove only what is bad ; which aHumes inftantly 
what is pisi&icable, and prepares the way for what is 
difScalt ; and which by a juft or indulgent proviiion 
for the incumbent, facilitates a more happy, as well a| 
a more certain termination, of every abufe. — Should 
the prefent ftrugg^e, for example, on the fide of France, 
ilTue profperoufly, has not its war, and have not indeed 
its mere armaments, againft its external and internal 
enemiesj coR: it miUions upon millions, more than its 
pluTuier has pxodxxczd to it\ and if its ftniggle ultimately 
fails, will not France hav« loft all, merely from want- 
ing fenfe and moderation. — In arbitrary governments, 
fuch as was that of France, under its monarchy, or in 
defpotic governments, like that of Turkey, attempts 
at Revolutions may often be plaufiblc, and when plau- 
fible, will be juftifiable ; becaufe the provocation is al* 
ways fufficient, and things can hardly be made worfe, 
by an attempt failing. But in a country like England, 
which has a quiet means of reform open to it, and 
which, if it could accompliih a Revolution, would have 
little to gain, becaufe it has comparatively little to alter ; 
and becaufe that little muft be effedled with wifdom 
aad with lenity ; I fay, in England, the attempt at a 
Revolution, unlefs under very extraordinary circum- 
flances, and with a view to prefervty rather than to im- 
prove, would be madnefs ; and the propofition to that 
cffeft, deferving of every degree of reprobation and hor- 
ror. — But were it otherwife. Revolutions do not re- 
quire to be preached; for when they are pra6licable, the 
people will (hew in a manner too marked to be mif* 
taken, whether they are ripe or not for joining in them ; 
and the meafures of the times in this refped, will of 
themfelvcs, be up io the times.-^Ta^ aim, therefore, at 
b 9 Revolutions, 
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Revolutions, cither needlefsly or prematurely, is an 
aft of high imprudence, and even of injuftice ; for 
though friendly to free difcuffions, and convinced of 
the fair meaning of many of Mr. Paine's admirers ; 
yet I mud affirm, that certain parts of his writings 
have done great immediate mifchicf to the caufe of 
Liberty, and to its fupporters, from having occafioned 
a poftponement of the great work of reform, and great 
unhappincfs to many individuals. — In (hort, one of the 
moft potent motives for a reform is, that it may extin- 
guifh that leaven, which at one period or another may 
generate a Revolution; a remedy too defperate ever to 
be applied, except when the difeafe is ftill more def- 
perate than itfelf; that is, only when real flavery op- 
preffes or threatens. The love of change is an embar- 
raffing paffion, often fatal to its poffeffors ; and as there 
are few good changes, which are not gradual, "the 
" fearlefs great refolve" ought to be left to the romance 
of the poets, and to be replaced by that better quality, fo 
happily marked by the name of " an intrepid modera- 
tion;" which, while with firmnefs it choofes a line of 
caution, with equal firninefs executes whatever it has 
determined. 

But in faying this, I cannot be deemed to vindicate 
that fort of perfecution, which has occurred on this 
occafion, againft popular charafters, popular bodies, 
and popular principles. It will be found a great 
miftake, if flander is held equal to the work of reafon ; 
and if railing at an echo, is adopted as the means of 
filencing it ; for thefe things may chance to be rendered 
back with intereft, (hould occafions change. — At pre- 
fent, apparent profperity and the abfence of all fuf- 
plcion, have tranquillized the public on the fubjedl of 
-politics; and while things retain fuch an afpcft, men 
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may forget the inquiry, whether they have any fixed 
political fecurity for the continuance of it ; but let room 
once be given, either for uneafinefs or for jealoufy, and 
it will then foon appear, whether the mind of man in this 
country has not abandoned many prejudices, and made 
a progrefs, which will call for (Irong grounds of fatisfac- 
tion, before things can be calmed again. — Foolifh, then, 
are thofe, who place their fafety on the mere pofture of 
events, and who feel themfelves fecure when thefe arc 
profperous: for prudence requires fych a {lability in 
cvtry fituation, that even adverfe circumftances Ihall 
not injure it. And for this purpofe, thofe who are 
afraid of the progrefs of popular opinions have two 
meafures before them, which are perfectly obvious, and 
both of which at prefent are completely in their power.— 
The one is, to compound with the public for the fur- 
render of whatever the public is likely permanently to 
objeft to, while (if I may ufe the phrafe with decencyj 
a good market for it offers. For example ; rotten boroughs 
and tythes, might now be fure of receiving ample 
commutation, in confequence of the eafy temper and 
wealth of the public ; and the bargain to the public would 
be cheap at any price ; for what is money to a nation, 
which could fpend a hundred millions in acknowledged 
modes in the American war, and as much more in unac- 
counted modes, or in gains and profperity which were 
foregone, during or in confequence of that war. And as 
to the Crown, who is it that would not joyfully add 
to its fplendor and means of gratification, if we were 
allowed in return to abate its influence; and having 
at the fame time given a certain degree of indepen- 
dence to the Legiflature, the farther progrefs of' the 
executive power would no longer ferve for alarm.— 
The fecond meafure is, to educate the poor, on whon^ 
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no other religious principle is ferioufly inculcated with 
a political view, than bigotry, or in other words, than 
hating their neighbour ; and to whom no other mode 
of carrying their political wijhes into effed, is pointed 
out, than that of violence. Violence has a double 
edge, which the dodrine of pafEve obedience will not, 
upon trying occafions, be able to blunt ; and no one can 
tell who it is five years hence, that will have to weild 
this formidable weapon.«-If political objeAions are 
thus removed on one fide, and if the manners of 
the populace are foftened on the other, no popular 
writer will be able to difturb our internal peace ; liberty 
will no longer feekto build its temple upon the fands of 
democracy; nor ambition purfue that deep game, of 
all or nothing. 

What I have faid on the fubjeft of nations governing 
thcmfelves, has thus I truft, been fufficiently guarded, 
as far as refpeds the Britifi nation ; — but I ftill defirc 
to have my doSrines accepted in their full force, as 
far as they refpeft the revolutions of France and of 
Polandf with a view to which alone I firft introduced 
them. 

It now remains to fpeak of Mr. Burke. 

I defign neither to praife, nor to cenfure Mr. Burke, 
my concern being with his theories. Having endea- 
voured to overthrow his anti-revolutionary fyftem, I 
fhall here feek to diflipate the very materials of his 
edifice. Surrounded, as it is by a thicket of meta- 
phyfics, it is 'difficult to find an approach to it ; but in 
this, however, lies our only difficulty. To remove that 
difficulty, I (hall tranflate his metaphyfics into plainer 
language. Where eloquence furnifhes the glafs through 
which we are to view an objedl, however hideous and 
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Jeformed that objcft may be in its native charaSers» 
it is cafy by this means to difguife its outlines, and to 
deconlte 6vcry part of it with falfe prifmatic colours ; 
and the only remedy confifts, in withdrawing from be- 
fore the eye the deceitful medium, and trufting to day- 
light and our fenfes.— ^t is thus that we fliall proceed 
with Mr. Burke ; rendering the fubjeft as little ab- 
ftrufe, as its nature and his mode of treating it will 
admit. But I muft premife that I (hall anfwer no more 
of Mr. Burke, than can be confidered as adverfe to my 
own propofitions. 

To alter a conftitution once fettled upon compaA» 
whether tacit or exprefs, without the confent of all the 
parties, fays Mr. Burke, is to break that compafl.— 
But may not a compaft be oiligatory during its exijiince^ 
and yet at the fame time be dtffoluhU for urgent reafons. 
For example, if I apply to a phyfician to take charge 
of my health, under a general engagement on my fide 
to conform to his prefcriptions : does it follow, that I 
can never change this phyfician for negligence; or 
does the contra^ imply, even while we remain to- 
gether, that I muft never decline his prefcriptions, 
when notorioufly injurious ; of which the patient furely, 
is but to feeling a judge ? 

But our author goes further : for he fays, that though 
civil fociety might be at firft a voluntary aft, it is con- 
tinued down under a permanent covenant, attaching 
upon every new individual without any formal aSf of his 
^wn. His proof of this is, that men come into the 
community partaking conjointly of its benefits and of 
its duties; and thatj duty being always compulfive 
duty and will arecontradiflory terms ; (the compulfion, 
in the cafe in queftion, arifing, he fays, from the re- 
lations of man to man, and of man to God^ which are 
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plainly not matters of choice,) — Thus, then, we have 
our author's fyftem extended againft us not only for 
life, but even from generation to generation ; and thence, 
to go back to our iiluftration. we are to conclude, that 
children mud fubmit through endlefs time, to the 
medical government of fome certain perfons, merely 
becaufe thefe happen to be defcended from their father's 
phyfician. — But let us obfervc here, as being curious 
in Mr. Burke's reafoning, that mention is made only 
of the duty attaching to one party in the political com- 
paft, namely the people ;. notwithRanding political 
governors have at leaft as much duty to fulfil, as the 
people. If thefe governors, when they commit ex- 
ceffive wrongs, (hould be thought for cogent reafons, 
to be inviolable ; yet furely it does not follow, that they 
are never to be removeable; or that their high and im- 
portant duties are to be left without any correfponding 
fandion for enforcing them; (efpecially as a part of 
the crime of the government may have confifted, in de- 
priving the people of the means of fulfilling its portion 
of the compaS.) — But in the next place, let me afk, 
what becomes of Mr. Burke's hypothefis, in cafes 
where there is no compadi, and where the conftitution 
is neither wife nor juft, or elfe has been perverted, 
or laftly has failed in gaining the general approbation ? 
Where is its obligation under fuch circumftances ? Is 
there any thing in a nation, either greater or more 
important, than the whole nation itfelf ; and fliall the 
nation bow down before an idol, which is not of its 
own making. — Should any one here proceed in error, 
ftill farther than Mr. Burke, and affirm, that compadt 
and juftice are wholly out of the queftion, and that 
government belongs only to the flrongeft ; this is to put 
th(5 matter at iflue upon the queftion oi force ; and man- 
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kind: havef folely to.corifult their prudence as to the Hmg 
of reviving this contefly in cafes where the government 
.which is impofed is bad.— »I ihall not particularly reply 
in this place, to what Mr. Burke fays of the true bafis of 
.goveriiixienty of its benefits, or of its duties ; having al- 
ready difcufled thefe queflions. But I think it aeceflary 
to add, that when, inllead of benefits, a government fhall 
jiave infli£Led curfes^ a nation feems then to be permitted 
by the tenor of this part of Mr. Burke's own hypothefis, 
to inftitute a better government \ and when inftituted, it 
will, I hope, under ^}feTy hypothefis, be held a duty to 
hand it unimpaired to pofterity ; a duty, which we find 
from hiftory, has been acknowledged by all nations in 
critical circumftances.— As to Mr. Burke's grave appeal 
to the duty owing ** from man to man, and from all 
'' men to God," it is clear that this appeal takes the 
whole of this difcuflion for granted; and that if thefe 
duties are proved to operate on my iide of the queflion, 
inftead of Mr. Burke's, I (hall myfelf be intitled by vir- 
tue of his own reafonings, to the benefit of fuch appeal, 
in favour of my own pofitions. Let the reader therefore 
confider this fubjefl, either with a view to duty or to 
happinefs, to theory or to pradice (which in large ob- 
jeds often come to the fame thing), and decide the 
conteft. 

The next pofttion of Mr. Burke, I confefs furprifes 
me. — Wilhing to deny, that the bafis of government de- 
pends upon the majorityf he fays, that a people being but 
a corporation, when they break the compact which gives 
them a corporate form, they are no Xong^t z people ; and 
that among difbanded men, no majority can operate, fince 
one man cannot bind another, — It is fingular, that a per- 
fon who thus calls for unanimity in a ftate of nature, 
ihou'd make numbers pafs for fo little in a (late of To- 
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ciety. But he fofgets, that this diflbanded 6^y ift not 
more difbanded than it was previous to the {ttefent ftate 
of fociety ; and that it is difficult to prove, that the diC- 
folved compaA was itftJf originally formed^ in ^od. 
fequence of any unanimity.— -As to majorities, the n&- 
ceflity of reforting to them, arifes from the moral im- 
poflibility of obtaining a frequent unanimity ; fo that if 
the fociety has to i^ide upon various queftions, a decifion 
cannot be had, without the means of decifion are given, 
namely, the voice of a majority ; which majority may, 
at pleafure, fix its ozun quantum, in all fubfequent 
queftions^ 

But Mr. Burke, who will not allow of majorities, 
neverthelefs allows of cafts and privileged chafaAerSy 
under the name of a natural ariftocracy ; in great mul* 
titudes of whom, a6ting together, he recognizes th^ 
people; without whom (that is, without which portion 
of the people), he apparently admits neither influence nor 
contravention to exift, on the part of the public, in mat« 
ters (^government, (even if he admits it then.}— I mud 
here obferve, that Mr. Burke's natural ariftocrdcy wholly 
excludes that clafs of men, who, without being able to 
take part in public affairs themfelves, yet can appreciate 
charaSers fufficiently well to appoint reprefcntatives to 
a£l for them ; and this I confider as a fufGcient anfwer 
to his hypothefis o^ this fubje£l. 

Here then for a while quitting this writer, let me re- 
vert to that momentous queftion, whether the natural 
rights of man (as they are called) are at any tnne to 
iland compromized and aflFeded by incidental circum- 
ftancesf — I anfwer boldly, that they are, for firfl, large 
and extenfive concerns, in proportion to their magnitude, 
have a claim to be feparated from more general rules, 

and 
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and to be confidered as di(Hn£i: cafes, and to be decided 
upon as fuch according to their own bearings and 
opezatioiM ; and in the next place, I take the iirft rigbi 
of man to be, that §f being as hafff as poffihU* tonfijhmlj 
tukh the fame fight in other men ; (every other right being 
fubordinate to this leading right, and fenring only as a 
means to this end.) In the vaft fyAem of fociety, theie- 
fore, if it (hould happen, that a large defcription of men 
ikould be found below that temperament, either of vir* 
tue or of knowledge, which is neceflary to enable them 
to a/nft either direSIy or indiredly, in judging of the 
general welfare ; the happinefs of the whole will re- 
qutre (as is (hewn in my Idters) the exclufipn of fuch 
portion from all interference in politics, (at leaft unlefs 
in particular cafes \) an exclufion, which, though it is 
much to be lamented, and as foon as poffible to be ter- 
minated, yet is, with refped to all good purpofes, only 
nominal ; fince the exereife of a faculty of judging it 
only denied to thofe who really are deftitute of the 
faculty itfclf. — In a ftate of nature, then, and preparatory 
to forming a convention, men may be ranged into three 
clafies, with refpeft to politics ; name?y, thofe who can 
jndge for themfelves, thofe who can find others to judge 
for them, and thofe who can do neither properly. Dele- 
gation (which is neccfTary both upon a mechanical prin- 
ciple for numerous bodies, and alfo to impart in the 
prcfent inftance the means of aftion to the middle clafs) 
mixes the firft and fecond clafs into one, and thus 
fecures the co-operation of the greateft polTrble portion 
of the fociety. I fee no other procedure than this to 
be purfucd in thofe ftates, which pretend to the freeft 
fyftems of reprcfentation ; and in all other ftates, great 
as is the blefiing of a free reprcfentation, it ought at 
firft, like light and food to men who have been famifted 

in 
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in dungeons, to be charily adminiftered.— Thus we fee 
that our chief and prominent political right is, that we 
ihould be happy ; that education is a great inilrument 
in forming our charaAers ; that the deiideratum of all 
focieties ought to be, to impart rights and bleifings to 
the greateft number ; that ailing by delegation and 
by majorities, are neceilary mechanical expedients ; 
and that fmce a minority muft exift in all focieties, in- 
ftead of attempting to leflen the numbers of it by per* 
fecution, the eafe of this minority ought to be con- 
fulted by every indulgence, as the befl coniblation for 
the neceflity of fubjedling it to general laws. Shall a 
a difciple of Mr. Burke, after allowing the original 
infufficiency of one man to bind another by the means 
of the voice of a majority, contend for the competence 
of one primary vote of unanimity, given only by hy- 
pothefis, confirmed oply by mere majorities fince the 
flood by a like hypothefis, paifed perhaps with the crude- 
nefs or violence of a French decree, and in any event in- 
croached upon by fuch numberlefs innovations, that con- 
trary to the fhipof Delos, it no longer admits a fcholaftic 
queftion whether its identity and continuity is not long 
fince utterly vanifhed ; I fay, fhall a difciple of Mr. 
Burke, (even ihould his mafter refufe fuch a boon of 
juftice,) view with any other fentiment than that of 
tendernefs, all modern aberrations from unanimity, 
whether in church or flate, and contend that govern- 
ments ought to be conduced upon a principle of ex- 
clufion, rather than that of comprehenfion ? — So much, 
then, mufl fuffice for general notions on the fubjeft 
of revolutions, as far as thofe of Mr. Burke and myfelf 
ftaod in contradidion ; referring to Mr. Burke's Appeal 
from the New to the OldJVhigSi as his lateft exhibition of 
his own. 

In 
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In fpeakitig of Mr. Burke's noted phrafe of the 
** Jwimjb multitude^* ufed in a former publication, it is 
with reluQance I obferve, that a difdain of the poor is 
generally accompanied with a difpofition to applaud the 
great. But if the poor are really of the defcription of 
fwine, the fpell of the inchantrefs, Circe, which has 
been potent enough to effedl it, I fay, this fpell confifts 
only of ignorance and vice ; and the fole mode of re- 
moving their beftiality, and to make them fit companions 
again for the too contemptuous Ulyfles, is to com- 
municate to them knowledge and virtue. The poor, 
lured by fpecious pretexts and promifes, have been de- 
ceived into their prefent odious fituation. 

On thrones around, with downy coverings grac'd, 
With femhlance fazr^ th' unhappy men (he plac'd. 
But venom 'd was the bread and mix'd the bowl. 
With drugs offeree to darken all the foul : 
Soon in the lufcious fcaft themfclves they loft. 
And drank oblivion of their native coaft. 
Inftant, her circliDg wand the goddefs waves. 
To hogs transforms them, — and the fty receives. 
1^0 more was fcen the human form divine ; . 
Head, face, and members, briflle into fwine : 
Still curft with fenfe, their mmds remain alone. 
And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 
Meanwhile the Goddefs in difdain, beftows 
The maft and acorn, (hrtital food!) and.ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feaft around. 
— Think'ft thou by wit to model their efcape ? 
Sooner ftialt thou, a ftranger to thy Ihape, 
Fall prone, their equal. Firft, thy danger know ; 
Then, take the antidote the gods beftow ; 
And haftening to the Hies, fct wide the door. 
Urge forth and drive the brillly herd before. 

— Unv.eildy, 
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— Unwcildy, out they mfh with ^neral crjr 

Eaormous beafts, di&oneft to the eye. 

Now touch'd with counter-charms, they change ajaki. 

And Hand majefiui and recalled to me«* 

Thofe hairs, of late that briftled every part. 

Fall off, miraculous effeft of art ! 

Till all the form in full proportion rife. 

More young, more large, more graceful to our eyes. 

For myfelf (who nihil humanum a me alienum puto,) 
I am thoroughly convinced with RoufTeau, that if men 
are bad, man himfelf is good ; or at leaft, which is the 
fenfe in which I accept the pofition, capable of being 
rendered fo by education and care. It is indeed a fort 
of begging of the principle, firft to negleft the poor, and 
then to fay, that they are too bad either for truft or for 
enjoyment ; and that therefore we mud not throw our 
pearls before them. But the poet tells us, that this 
is the natural progrefs of the paffions ; odi profanum 
vulgus, et arceo. — In contemplating however the broad 
pyramid^ which {according to every one), reprefents fo- 
ciety in its a£iual Aate, I conceive^ that thofe who 
form the lower portions of it, may, in cdnfequence of 
the power of knowledge to diredl, of mechanics to aid, 
of (economy to fpare, and of peace to proteft ; I conceive, 
I fay, that the poor may eafily have their labours 
leflened, their comforts increafed, and their gratifications 
extended beyond their prelent meafure, without either 
lofs, rifque or inconvenience to the opulent; and the 
more fo, in proportion to their education. Is it not a 
general fcandal that the chief confolation of the poor, 
in moft countries, is liquor ; and that nothing is thought 
fo dreadful, as to let them retain any time at their com- 
mand; though, when men are rendered innocent by 
3 education^ 
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education^ wliat can be a more obvious oc cheaper in* 
dulgence to tbetn, than leifure? — Oh! hiftoryy unfold 
diy page^, reddenied with blood and blackened with 
criQ3e$« ^nd tell u^> why it is» that our rulers wajlt the 
labour of man by wars, and negleS his education. Is 
it becaufe, if they improved mankind, they muft im*^ 
prove themfelves ? — After all that we have fuffered, oa 
account of their ambition, are they yet, then, to learn ; 
firft, hoiw little wars add to their felicity ; and next, 
that we, their fubjetfts, ase always too happy, when 
ihe^ purfue merely a mgative conduA. 

I fay this, feartefs of mifreprefentation ; for my letters 
prove, that I am no enemy to kings, who are formed 
to give great confidence to an old government, in coo- 
fequence of having a deep ftake in it ; and who by pre- 
occupying the poft of ambition, ferve to quiet the at- 
tempts of all pretenders; for as to the expence of 
kings, it is to- be held as nothing to a great ftate, and 
jefpecially if it is the price of quiet. — Our own conftl- 
tutioa has many excellencies* I am not critical to learn 
its origin, any more than is the Egyptian, to trace back 
the Nile to its fource, as long as it fertilizes his fields. 
I find limited monarchy eftablifhed, and I confirm k 
(as I have a right to do) by my affent ; convinced, that 
it only requires to be pra£Ufed upon its own principles, 
to make us happy. And when we look through Europe, 
it muft certainly feem a peculiar bleffing and pride to 
us, that a ipan can rife up in our fenate, and warn the 
prince whenever he is doing wrong ; and thus fearlefsly 
embody and give voice to the public opinion. — If a 
reform Aall take place in parliament, its votes will tell 
the lame to the prince, fiill more efficacioufly ; which 
may make reform feepa terrible to a courtier. But let 
thofe who poiTefs tbefe timid fentiments, confult the 
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tenor of our experience, and they will find, as of late^ 
that whenever the people polTefs eafe, and think they 
have fufficient fecurity for its continuance, they grow 
carelefs in matters of government ; and if wars fhall be 
avoided in future, as the people will thence grow richer, 
they will thence again become more indifferent about 
their taxes. — Let a reform then anticipate their wifties ; 
that thofe who have to grant it, may them/elves adjuft 
its manner and its meafure. — ^But if it is to ftand ad- 
journed to trying times, (and who can be the warant 
for futurity,) and if the public fhall have to prefcribe 
the whole, the changes, whenever they occur, may 
then become more extenfive and harih. —But it is not 
in this view only, that reform is neceflary to our fe- 
curity, but in another ; for what has mod contributed 
to give or to preferve our freedom is, firft, our infular 
iituation, which has fuperfeded the ufe of a {landing 
army, and at the fame time has favoured trade and in* 
dependent fortunes in the middling ranks; and next^ 
the circumftance of our poiTefling a family upon the 
throne, which till of late years, has found it neceflary 
for its own fafety, to maintain revolutionary principles; 
On the whole then, when the ftate of public affairs is 
duly confidered by wife and good men, they will be 
more and more convinced, that nothing is more ad- 
vifeable, than a fenfible aud anticipated reform : But, 
alas ! who dares indulge himfelf in the profpeft of it, 
when it is fo commonly the nature of man, to wait for 
a death-bed repentance. 

I had hoped to have taken here my long, long leave 
of the public. I (hall here indeed conclude my preface, 
as I have already done my letters, yet I defign to venture 
once more upon the indulgence of the public, by adding 

^ Jhort 
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a Jhort po/tfcript* ; extorted by the late declarations mad9 
from authority, on the fubjedl of co-operating with -^h* 
concerted foverefgns of Europe, and refifting all ac- 
commodation with France. — If error is obftinate, truth 
alfo is fertile, and I hope it will finally prevail by its 
own operation, not only over frror, but over an op- 
pofition dill more wilful^ if any fuch (ball exift. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE PREFACE. 

TT is with relucElance that I have felt myfelf called 
-*- upon to protraft my communications, in confequence 
of the unexpedled and increafing dangers of public affairs. 
But trufting that apology will be fuperiluous, if I can 
intereft the public attention, I ihall proceed to ftate the 
recent declarations made by authority, on the fubje^ of 
the war with France, with a view to follow them with 
remarks. 

The Ipeech of his Majefty, then, I muft obferve, an- 
nounces no prefent defign of liflening to negotiation, 
but folely the purfuit of peace through the medium of 
war; it offers no hope even of an early iffue to the con- 
teft ; and it gives the melancholy double notice, that we 
are to perfevere in vigorous exertions by lan^^ and that 
we are aSually embarked in 'a concert with foreign 
powers. — Miniftry have declared farther, in their par- 
liamentary charaflers, that any prefent negotiation would 

* I did not expeft that my poftfcript would haVe run to its prefent 
length, till I took my pen in hand, two days after the delivery of the 
Speech from the throne. Indeed, three new paragraphs have betn added i t 
p. xl. xlii, and xliv. v . ^ 
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Aq impolitic and unkem]y, if not ungrateful towardir^ - 
:the confederates ; fraudulent and difcouraging towards^ 
the nation; nugatory in itfelf, from the want of proper 
organs to condu£l it on the fide of France ^ and im* 
provident, by ]>etraying our terms at prefent, when fuc^ 
cef^ may enable S8 to improve them hereafter. They 
have ilated» that wair has not yet performed its ofEce 
upon the French By producing either terror, fecurity, or 
indemnity ; thaf ^he evils which it is infliSing upon- 
ourfehes, are not of an amount to require its termi- 
nation ; that it is new in politics to ceafe a defenfive 
war,' merely becaufe an enemy ceafes hi« aggFcffion ;. 
that if the war is not purfued effeflually, at prefent, it 
Tftay foon again return upon us ; and t*at nothing there- 
fore can make peace advifable under fuch circumilances^ 
but necefiity, or the overthrow of obnoxious perfons or 
principles in France, or a diminution of the French 
power and an iacreafe of our own As to the mode of 
purfuing the war, it is to be cither external or internal f 
Mr. Burke addkig,> wiih the concurrence (as I am in- 
formed) of Mr. Pitt,, that it is lawful to empWy infur- 
re^tions, diflfentionsy and diflreiTes in every ihape ^ and 
both of them a^ertingr that it is allowable, if the war 
gives opportunity,, to change the government of France. 
— I have aimed to make this ftaten>ent correct, becaufe 
hurving to combat the war, and not the miniftry, it? 
would only be to iocreafe my trouble, were I to con- 
jure up phant6ms merely to lay them again. 

The firft and moft natural obfervation licre h, that 
. the profeiled objeds of the war are adually obtained,, 
by the fafety of thofe allies, of whom the immediate 
attack was folely occafioncd by ourfelves ; by the i-e- 
-pulfe of the French from all thofe territories, where 
alone we originally pretended to dread .their eflabliilw 
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ttient ; by the imanimous repeal of the French decrecf# 
xefpedktng interference in the interior of foreign cottA* 
tries ; and by the demonfirated nullity of our donwftic 
^dangers from French intrigues.— If we wifii for fartbor 
isonceffions or fecurity from France, what • is more 
naiittral, (and what more confiftenty in the phrafe of Mn 
Burke, with " our relation to man and to Goii/') than 
to demand fuch, in the way of negotiation ; which has a 
jkc^nd time, knocked loudly and uninvited at our doors ; 
and which m^y be purfued without any relaxation in 
Xht immediate operations of the war. Avarice itfelf 
can offer no objeflion to this procedure ; fince it is cafy 
to fignify, that the terms to be required now, if refufed 
bj the French) will hereafter be inhanced, in proportion 
fo ow fubfequent expences and advantages. — Does it 
happen, then, thrit a ftill worfe motive, than even 
uvdrhe, precludes negotiation ; and Ihat we are afraid 
to difclofe the real objcfts of the war, too early and 
difiin&hf to the firttiOi nation, left they (hould prove too 
revoking to them*? 

But the Ftetich, it is triumphantly faid, are not to 
be trufted ! — And who in politics is to be trufled ? Shali 
we a(k Poland, Bavaria, Holland, or Turkey, whethef 
%re are to put confidence in princes ? What are militai^ 
and naval eftablifliments \ what is the ufual fate of 
treaties, which become multiplied from their very fra- 
gility \ what the applaufe given to conquerors, the cold 
pity lent to tbofe who are conquered, and the reputed 
tifipoflSbility of eftablifliing a congrefs to decide national 
diffeKnces by pacific arguments ; what arc all thefe, 
I -fay, but fo many proofs, that faith and juftice do not 
inhabit courts? — If we allow, therefote, that the French, 
kke others, are not to be trufted ; ftill it will not follow, 
that they are not, like others, to be negotiated w/a*.— 
c a Treaties 
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Treaties of peace have other fandions befides integrity* 
Titey reft, for example, upon the calculations of an 
a<ivcrfary, refpeding the probability of fuccefs in a 
warr the comparative coft of it, and the concurring 
zeal or obedience of the nation which is to fupport 
it. — And here let us aflc, whether the netv government 
of France^ after haviiig leated kfelf among the poten- 
tates of the earth by an unkcrfal ratification of its re* 
volution, will be likely to renew the war upon the late 
frantic plan, which has excited all Europe againft it, 
and rendered it impoffiMe for it to find an ally ? Let 
lis remember again and again, that one of the chief 
offences given by the monarchy to- France^ was its 
belligerent paffion ; that France in the early moments 
of its revolution, was profoundly indifferent to foreign 
affairs^ though infulted by many, and menaced by all 
foreign powers ; and that it did not invent its fyftem 
of fraternity for the poor filly reafon, that a iavem meiting 
hadpropofed it, but to enable it to turn its then mw con« 
quefts in the Netherlands to fome account.— But ex« 
perience keeps a dear fchool, in which even fools learn 
wifdom, and in this fchool the French illofion has been 
cured* The French have invited> and none have liftened ; 
tbey have, " piped and none have danced ;" the enthu-. 
fiafm even of the commonalty in foreign countries^ is.fo 
far from being with them, that it is againft them ; and 
the foldiers and feamen of their enemies, whom they 
^xpeSed to fee deferting by bands in order to come and 
receive bribes and liberty among them, hug their pre- 
judices and even their chains, and fight againft them 
with an inveteracy which feeks their very extermi- 
nation. The fame enthufiafts, therefore, who have 
rifcn unanimoufly to vindicate their rights, and to exptl 
foreigners ; will not march again into foreign countries* 

to 
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td write leflbnS with their blood, for unwilling pupils ; 
nor will they wafte their treafure, or expofe their ter- 
ritory and commerce to ravage, for the purpofe of tftw 
ftruaing thofe, in whom they have no intereft ; and who 
may fo much more eafily be . intruded by example» 
by printing-prcffes, and by time. And as the new 
government of France is more popular than that of 
other countries, there is no xiation which is more certain 
of feeing thefe wifties for a fyftem ef peace, fulfilled,^ 
than that of France. — Befides, if candor will here for a 
moment recoiled itfelf, it muft he fecn, that in all new 
purfuits, the mind of man is apt to over-a£t its part. 
In medicine, it is long before its beft part is found to 
confift, in following nature, or in doing nothing ; fim- 
plicity and the abfence of effort, are alfo among tho 
lateft acquifitionsoftafte; toleration (as it is improperly 
called) and charity, are ftill leflTons to be learned by the 
pretended drfciples of one, who commanded us to love 
our neighbours ; theorifts of all kinds, in proportion 
as they are perfuaded of the importance of their pro- 
jefe, are apt to feek for the iron hand ctf powcf 
to fupport them ; and if the fprcad of liitr/jt has, in 
Kke manner, been attempted by forcible or irregular 
means, thofe at lead have no right to complain, who 
by a like violence, have fought to propagate flavery. 
The profpcii was magnificent and feemcd feafible to 
the enthufiaft, of being able to liberate the whole world 
from bondage ; and when fovercigns had firji concerted 
a league againft them, the attack upon fovereigns feemed 
a meritorious retaliation. — But the folly has firft pafTed 
away on that fide, where it was at leaft the mofl difin- 
terefted and beft intended ; and if the crufade agatn/I 
France has not been abandoned as fincerely, as the 
crufade which it afterwards provoked to iiiue out of 
c 3 France, 
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France^ it is folely becaufe w« interfere to k^ep up the 
war. Each fide, in ihort, with our permiflion, may noMR 
e^Iy be brought to a^ better uaderftandiDg, than if tho 
yr^ had not occui'red ; efpecially as France has fufficient 
(e)f*con€cit to think, that fhould her bordenog neigh.-* 
bours remain only as they did, (without being converted^ 
as was projedled, into barriers of frcenocn between her- 
ielf and arbitrary princes ;) (he is at leaft as fafe, as was 
Louis XIV. when he had rendered all Europe adverfe to 
)iim. 

If the French are faid farmally to difdaim the policy 
^ni Migation to treaties^ we (hall by varying the words* 
^nd by fpecifying the different deftrijptions of treatiesj 
(bon detedl what, by a gentle name* I (hall only here 
call a mifapprehenfion in their accufers.— Treaties, it 
inuft be remarked, are various ; for they confifl: of of- 
ienfive alliances, defeniive alliances, treaties for mer- 
cenary forces, treaties for commercial and other civil 
objeSs, and treaties for peace. The French abhor 
offenftve alliances \ which arc indeed every where ex- 
ploded, except in thofe very cabinets, which are now- 
combined againlt France. They conceive alfo thofe 
alliances which are defenftvt^ to be fuperfluous to power- 
ful fiates ; unequal alfo in the burthen they ioppofe oa 
the fide of the hone{^, becaufe by the honeft only, they 
are Aridly obferved \ premature ^Ifo, inafmuch as cafes 
oi ftrUf defence will commonly produce afliftance, at 
the moment; and laftly, too implicit and peremptory 
in their nature to be fatisfaflory, as they leave littjo 
room for the difcuffion of the caufe of the quarrel. 
It will not be pretended, that France has any need of 
Ibreign mercenaries: and an averflon therefore to this 
defcription of force is peculiarly natural to a country, 
which has defigned upon the return of peace to difi)and 

nearly 
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tietrly tlie whole of its ftanding annies. As to commtrcial 
treaties, as the F^nch theotifts are in general advocates 
for a free trade, we mud not wonder at their diilike to 
eoter into bonds, either for its control, or for its prcter- 
xtatural encouragement, fiut as to treaties oi peace ^ the 
French have never m aaj period <a m any manner 
denied the wifdom of fuch, and much lefs the obligation 
created by them \ for this would <in eSt& have been 
<o declare for the perpetuity of war. — In four cafes, in 
which ueaties have lately been difcnflfed in France, in 
nothing have they varied from thefe principles. France 
acknowkdged the operation of a defenfive league with 
£pain^ and armed toaffift her in the quarrel refpeding 
Nootka Sound ; for which the immediate return of Spain 
is, a fahhkfs attack -upon France. When the machi-^ 
jfiattons of Auftria bad excited Europe againft her, (ho 
4kclared, as (he had right to do, that the treaty of 17^6, 
which was always onerous, was by this injury ipfi faffo 
voided. When General M(Hitefquiou had covenanted 
w^ith Geneva for the prefervation of old treaties which 
refpefted the internal government of Geneva, And for 
punftilios which threw a doubt upon the g9od faith of 
France ; (he fubftiuited a new treaty^ whc^e principles 
fOT my own pan, i Jknow npi how tocontrovert. And 
as to their commaroial treaty with Engiand, our alien 
aA and proceedings refpeSing corn, may (hew, that no^ 
4hing but violence Jed them to diflblve, what yet they 
iiad long complained of as tinequat. — With fegard to 
the difmiffij of the Swiis troops« noiie wilt affirm that 
the officers of thefe coi^, were inclined to fet^e the ne^ 
goyemnsent with the neceflfary fideHty and zeal ; and th^ 
iedudion of the men was only deemed a confequeoce of 
the French -theory, thai every adult pcrfon may chooft 
.his country \ and though indemnity was due to the 

c 4 Swifs 
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Swifs oflicers who honorably (as may be thought) ior 
themfelves retired, yet fince the French profeiTed to 
grant it, whatever is fliort of their due is matter of detail, 
more than of prncipU^ and fubje£l at all times to ne- 
gotiation and reparation. — With regard to the affair of 
the Scheldt, it was a meafure (and perhaps a treacherous 
meafure) originating in their executive council ; and 
which admits of much difcuflion. on both fides ; but 
in which, on the whole, I think the French clearly wrong,, 
even upon their own principles. — If the French have 
M'ifhedy however, to change their allies, is not this com- 
mon alfo to all governments, which are fwayed by the 
f]u£luating paffions or interefts of individuals^ whether 
they are kings or minillers, or the wiveSt miftrefies, 
flatterers or domeftics of fuch ; all of whom are liable 
to the ftill farther change confequent upon death \ And 
is not all this tendency to change, peculiarly common 
in cafes of revolution ? — But it muft always be remem- 
bered, in favour of the French, that when they were 
forced to difcufs the queftion of treaties, they always 
confidered fubCflipg treaties, as having a provifionai 
operation^. 

If \ht flu£iuaiions of parties in France arc conceived 
to be an obftacle to peace, let us remember, that among 
other iluduatipns, better men may hereafter arrive at 
power in France ; and that nothing can be more 
friendly to the progrefs of fuch a party, than peace. 
.*— Bad however, as the prefent men may be thought, 
peace is thir wi(h alfo. Defperation may change that 
wifli, and produce two circumftances, each of a nature 
to aggravate the other ; firft, that of the rendering the 
f rench as military as the early followers of Mohammed ; 

♦ Three new paragraphs follow here. 
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and next» that of eftabiifhing among them more or leCi 
of an agrarian law. Should only half of the. French 
nation, by retiring to the ftrong holds of France, be abk 
to adopt the fyftem in queftion, that half might foon 
communicate it by force, neceffity, or contagion to the 
other half. And againft this evil, the holding in pay a 
knot of mifcreants ftationed at Paris^ will be nQ fecuritf 
whatever. — When tmmenfe maffis of men are thrown into 
a£Uon by powerful motWes, it is then that we are in the 
fituatioD to fee the greateft phsenomena, of which hu« 
man nature is capable ; not fuch as are.familiar to the 
ihort-lived, contra&ed experience of. men in office; 
but fuch are recorded in < the immenfe book of tf^^x.— 
I pretend not in this to prophefy, but to caution ; con- 
ceiving that the magnitude of the evil, fliould it in any 
degree arrive, will go far to atone for the fUppofed de- 
fed of probability in it. — Inftead therefore of talking of 
the fludiuation of parties, let us advert to the iiuduation 
oftvents; and recollcdl, that if all France Ihould be 
conquered, except a fingle faftnefs, from that faft- 
nefs a new ^elugc *. may iflue to overfpread Europe, 
The proud phlegm and inflexible feverity of a German 
conqueror can never fail to revolt the gay conceit and 
eafy fociability of a Frenchman ; and no eiFort of France 
will be fo terrible as that^ which it will make, when 
loaded with chains, to throw off fuch a conqueror. — 
Why then are we to purfue the war at fuch rifque, and 
to pufli the fpring back to its laft meafure of readion ? 
Why by (hort-fighted, (and if I may be allowed a ftrong 
cxpreffion) by ^tf^-witted politics, are we to endanger 
the rife of a war upon a new principle, which may laft 
for centuries to come, which will firft be abandoned 
(upon account of its expence) by the Germans who 
began it, will prove a never-dying torment to hs clofer 

neighbours. 
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seighbours, will engender new revolutions by the diftrefsit 
will every where occafion, and by rendering France the 
refort of every hardy adventurer, may foan a new Algiers 
in the heart of Europe ? Why do we not try the ex<* 
periment of letting the evil die away by quiet, which 
will as naturally happen as waves flacken, when the 
winds ce^fe J— If we ridicule thefe fears, becaufe of the 
French divifions, then furely we may venture upon peace 
with a nation finlung from ks dhijuru ! 

If the queftion ihould recur, then^ with whM$ arc w© 

to treat, let the old anfwer alfo recur : treat and m^e 

peace at all times, with thofe who can make war \ with 

thofe who can' give orders to 400,060 men to fi^t, or to 

dilband ; and whos when they fpeak for themfelves, fpeak 

for the men in France who are moft turbulent and reft- 

lefs.«— Peace, like rain to the parched earth, or tike repofe 

after agony^ is too great a blefling to be rejefied by a har « 

raflcd and blockaded nation, becauie concluded only 

by a nominal government, or by bafe authors. The 

war will not hereafter eafily be renewed for mere am^ 

bition, though now continued for defence; for to 

renew it would be dangerous as well as futile, unlefs 

the nation fliould concur, contrary to its interefts and to 

probability. Befides, the men with whom weunayhave to 

treat in France, are not military, but civil ; their objeft being 

internaU and net external, and if plunder is their defign, 

they will nattirally wifh to have it free from danger. Mere 

peace, in fhort, confidered as the reflation of war, is 3 

bargain (o good, that every party fucceeding to thofe who 

make it, muft, for its own fake, jcfpeft it, fince lacri 

bonus odor ex,qw>libft; — But if we add hard conditions to the 

peace, the peace then neceflarily becomes precarious 

(ai>d would b^ome fo, even if iflade with a monarch) 

but folely fo through the fault of t^rafc who imp ofe tbtmi. 

. , The 
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The coiifedlBratess indeed^ will make na facrifiee of their 
aYiibition to human Jrappinef^, by the oSkr of a fair ani 
equal peace, till difficulties (hall no longer leave it as a 
voluntary meafurc. Something better, however, ought 
to be looked for from ourfclves ; though in fpite of all 
my anxieties^ I am unable by any good arguments whith 
at prefent occur to me, wholly to acquit thofe who govern 
vs of the imputation of ambition. — And if the imputation 
of ambition made by fome be juft, the concealment of 
our terms of peace will then no longer prove an enigma ; 
for the difclofure of harfli terms might difconrage our- 
felves,and exafper^te France, if made previous to our having 
that ftock of conqueils in hand, which is neceflary to in- 
furc the fupport of harfh terms on one fide, and their 
acceptance on the other.— It would be eafy to place our 
fiibjeft in varying lights ; but reverting again to the fim- 
ple queftion, with whom we are to treat, I anfwer in the 
words of fcripture, wrfh the powers that be. Allowing 
that there (hould be fome danger of the peace not being 
well obfervcd, yet this danger is not fo great, that it is 
not worth an experiment ; befides* that the citpcrimcnt 
is lefs to England, Holland, and Pruffia, (whofc bounda- 
ries are defined towards France, by the interpofltion of 
fca, or of Auftrian or other foreign territory,) than to 
others ; and fhould the experiment fail, and the war re* 
turn, we are as fure of having allies, as France is of be^- 
ing diverted of them. If inftead alfo of fpending fecret 
fervice-money in producing difcords in France, we em- 
ployed it in paying half a dozen of their authors and 
chiefs, to exert themfelvcs in reviving thofe pacific theories 
which had lately, to our certain knowledge, begun t* 
pervade the whole of France, we fliould take away the 
fole ftimulant to war, and ** place our padlock upo* 

their 
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their minis** — But were all thefe fuggeftions to pr6ve 
miflaken, we have ftill to ftate, that the danger of an to- 
firm peace, and a renewed war, is not comparable to the 
danger fpringing from the concert of princes, and the 
continuance of the triumvirate or duumvirate in the eaft 
of Europe, fliould France become crippled or divided ; 
for however cunningly we may think ourfelves polfefied 
of the fecret of the feveral cabinets of Europe at the pre- 
fent moment, we forget that men may pafs, and opportu^ 
nitiis remain, and that our danger is not greatefl from per*- 
fons but from things. 

But let us next ferioufly confider what is to happen, 
if we do not treat with the men of the day ? If we 
fight to bring other men into power in France who 
ihall better fuit our fancy, this will be to render the 
war a war of interference in the interior of France ; and 
,w€ (hall find it much harder to bring Fraiice into any 
given ftate of order, than to throw it into diforder; 
in fliort, to do than to undo. If we wafte blood 
and treafure till this change (hall be eiFtded, or till 
we can fight no longer, this alfo, in efFeft, may be to 
make the diftrefs of the Engliih nation the only point of 
termination to the war ; and if we (hall then, after 
all, find that we have ftill none but men of the fame de- 
fcription to treat with, it will be to aggravate that diftrefs 
by difgrace and mortification. Again, if the war againft 
-France ihould prove without fuccefs in Europe, (for its 
foreign poffeflions, which are of little comparative mo- 
ment to either party in the eyes of a wife man, will de- 
pend upon events in Europe,) the French, in fuch cafe, 
;may refufe ihofe very terms to which they would now 
accede ; and all the intermediate lofs of blood and pro- 
perty will then have been more than thrown away ; ef- 
pecially as the confederates, in the mean time, may have 

made 
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made their own conditions, or at leafi have become lan- 
guid in their exertions, from prudence or from necefllity. 
And if, in. the mean time alfo, fuch parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and even England, as are now more than luke- 
warm in the war, fhould become ardent againfl it ; and 
if other parts of thefc realms, which now fupport it from 
confidence in the Miniftry, or from ignorance, (for the 
country is always flower of convidion than towns, and 
yet, as in the clfe of the American war, their minds 
borrow eyes from their feelings ;) if thefe, I fay, (hould 
retrad their confidence, then the Miniftry will poifefs a 
fituation fomewhatlefs triumphant than theprcfenl. — Such 
are the anfwers to the queftion, with whom are we to 
treat ? that is, to treat for ending a war which it was 
originally unwife to begin ; and of which the prefent ob- 
jects are at lead hazardous and undefined, if they are not 
alfo unjuft. — If counter-treaties with the confederates tie 
our hands, they certainly have been made contrary to all 
remonftrance, and may chance not to be kindly con- 
fidered by the nation, to whofe interefts they are not 
neceflary \ and by whom they can only, in that cafe, 
be viewed as officious and fubtle pledges to bind it 
to a war, in which it is not naturally to be deemed as 
a principal. 

Among the pretended original o/fje^s of the prefent 
war, the fear of domeftic fadions once held a foreiioft 
rank ; but it now appears fo little of a caufe for war, 
that it feems only a fource of ridicule. The abfolute 
impoiEbility in adminiftratlon of proving one inftance 
of confpiracy or infurre£l:ion, where it had been fo 
Javifli in its charges of each of them, and the mo- 
mentous meafures which were cotemporary with and 
aided by thofq charges, Iqad us to fufpe£l a fecret 
3 - connection 
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connexion between the two ; and that there wA • 
plot oa the fide of adminiftrathn^ inftead of the pe(^\e« 
We (hali perhaps fee the fecret folyed by our Maa** 
mortal Shakefpear. 

Upon the comer of the moon ^ 

There hangs a vaporous ()rop profound ; 
1*11 catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that, diftilled by magic flights, 
Shall raife fuch artificial fprights. 
As by the ftrength of their illufion, - 
Shall draw him on to his confufion : 
He (hall fpurn fate, fcorn death, and bear 
His hopes 'hove ^ifdom, grace and fear : 
And you all knov, fecurity 
Is mortars chiefeft eucmy. 

. But without waiting for the explanation from <' the 
«« little fpirit fitting in the foggy cloud," next alluded to 
by the poefi let us rejoice that \^\%fret€nc& fox maintaining 
f he war is now finally done aws^ by the King's own au^ 
thority ; for the fpeech fays, that there has been " a ^«»-» 
" ral and xeahus concurrence of hisfubjefls in t)ttfinti^ 
*« ment for fupporting the eftabli/hed conftitotion.'* So 
that, after making due allowance for the numbers of the 
lukewarm and the neutral, it is clear that the difafFefted 
refidue in this kingdom can no longer call for an rniiru« 
ment fo important and fo inapplicable, as that of a foreign 
yrar, for keeping them under fubje£tion. 

The vaunted debts of gratitude contraded towards our 
allies, feem mentioned more as a oover, than as a tt^i 
motive for continuing the war ; and the oftentattous men'^ 
tion of what common policy would lead us to a^FoA t9 
undervalue, perhaps, that the war has deeper objects than 
^mnion» efpecially as the pretetice U contrary to fad.-- 

H»9 
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H2ti,Tiotf indeed, the appearance of Holland and ourfelve* 
in the field, caufed a mod important diverjion in their fa-* 
TOur ? Did not the /pecific attack of Holland and Maef- 
Iricht drain Belgia of its new tenants, and open it to the 
return of the confederate forces ? Are we not, therefore, 
placing the favour on the wrong fide ? And do not we 
gratuitoufly make ourfelves out as principals in the war, to 
our own detriment. Why are we to fight for aH, pay foi 
ally and wait the convenience of all, and again become 
the packhorfe and paymafter of Europe \ The honour of 
England \%, in this cafe, no otherwife committed, than 
as we may choofe to commit it to folly. — In the Rufliatt 
war, we officioufly fought to defend Prufiia, without be* 
fng being bound to it ; and the fame we did again lately 
for Holland \ and, anxious for new clients, we now 
climb the Alps to pay the King of Sardinia for defending 
hisoWn caufe, though we ourfelves had fo lately flighted 
it. Our zeal for the concert of Princes, overlooking all 
recent animofities, leads us even to diftant Ruflia, our 
treaty with whom, in the midft of its burlefque, implies 
a ferious tyranny over Denmark and Sweden. With the 
fame view, we make treaties in Germany for hiring 
troops ; though, if there is a fpecies of treaty contrary to 
firft principks on both fides, it is that of buying and fell- 
ing htiman flefll, without the confent of the obje£ls of it, 
and without regard to the merits of the caufe in which 
they are to ihed their blood \ and the expence of it is dill 
more to be complained of, if we are to guarantee the paf- 
ture grounds in which thefe unfortunate human cattle are 
fed. 

From the firft moment of the French revolution. Lord 
Auckland tells us, that it was to be looked upon with an evil 
eye ; and had not the confederates, therefore, been thought 
certain of liiccefs without our aid, our war might, perhaps, 

have 
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have borne its date from the laft year. But the battle of 
Jemappe having reftored to us this loft opportunity, HoU 
]and» without its own wi(hes» became the prete-nom, to 
give colour to the quarrel ; Europe was ranfacked for aU 
lies» from one end to the other ; negotiations for peace 
were difdained ; hazardous meafures were taken agatnfl 
neutral traders to France ; and our home diftreffes difre- 
garded» particularly as they gave us many recruits^ and 
lowered the pride of the manufa&uring intereft, held to 
be too prone to democracy. It was not, however, fa 
much a flaughtered King, as an updart republic, ereAed 
upon the neighbouring (hores, which appears to have 
given this laft ftimulant to our politics. Hinc ilia lachry^ 
ma: " This way madnefs lies," pomp being unwilling to 
lake its pbyCc. 

But, had the war been an ordinary war, the evils of it 
would only have been ordinary. But it is of a far other 
defcription. In a common war, as foon as. the parties 
approach to laffitude, they think of peace, and reft harm- 
lefs till the next war, without difkirbing the balance of 
power. But the prefent war is uftiered in with a concert 
of Sovereigns, of which the firft objeft is e^ry where to 
crufli the people, and the firft confequence to annihilate 
the balance of power between nations. — Hence will fol- 
low the attempt to fubjugate all the fmaller or freer 
powers (fometimes by bargains made in the midft of peace) 
in order to fwell the larger and more arbitrary. Poland 
was thus inftantly nipped in the bud, for pretending to be 
free ; and France was deftined to the fame fate, for the fame 
reafon, but it has proved itfelf a plant of fturdy growth. 
England, though boadingofits freedom, neverthelefs en- 
courages this univerfal confederacy, in fpite of the maxim 
of divide et Impera; thinking, to all appearance, jthat there 
is no danger fo great as too much liberty. And Hanover, 

laftly. 
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daftly, which, feven years ago, thought it inclirperifable 
^o form a league againfl: one preponderating member in 
the Germanic body, now cements the union between tvjo 
of them, doubtlrfs pofleffed of fomc felf-protefting or 
other fecret, incommunicable to England. — ^But why 
-England is fo eager to replant the Bourbon flock, with 
an Auftrian graft in it, ujpon the throne of Franco, and 
tore-combine the links of this daujgerous chain pf connec- 
tion, remains for men wifer than myfelf to (iivine. Why 
:alfo we are to divide France, and throw its remnants 
into the hands of thof^ who will next wifli to divide 
ourfelves, when France is -the only great territorial power, 
with independent principles, which is able to oppofe 
them, is another equally deep enigma. Do we think, 
^hat the other mighty fpoilers, with whom we are aflb- 
<:iated, will hear m talk of Indemnity andfecurrty^ without 
afking the like for themf elves ; and that if one pulls out a 
hair becaufe it is white, another will not be feparated be- 
caufe it is black'; and thus France foon be left bald and 
bare to the winds of heaven ; and reduced to a (battered, 
mangled carcafe, like another Poland, another Germany, 
or another Italy, the prey of the firft comer, who (hall 
be permitted by the confederacy to faften upon it. 

JBut what feems to me as (hocking as any other topic ifi 
this war, is the mode propofed for carrying it on, per fas 
et nefas ; by difTenfiong, infurredions, and diftrefs ; and 
in which, if we are ourfelves backward, foreigners may 
fo foon make up for the negligence. When I read of 
the late Congrefs at Antwerp, which canqellcd the Prince 
df Saxe Cobourg's declaration both againft the partition 
of France, and in favour of a conftitutional King ; and 
recolleft that it was done under our aufpices, who re- 
xreived with fuch placidnefs the Duke of Brunfwick's 
manifefto, and now talk of dividing France, both in a po- 

d litical 
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litical zni a territorial fenfe ; I cannot help thinking 
that we feel ourfetves in arrears for the tardinefs of our 
acceflion to the confederacy ; "which brings to my mind 
thofe other lines, from the witch fcenes in Macbeth ; 

Saucy and bold, how did yon dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbedi, 
In riddles and affairs of death ; 
Ahd I, the mijUrcfs of yanz charms. 
Hie dofe contriver of all harms. 
Was neve* caMed to bear my part 
Or (hew the glbrf of our art ? 
And, #hich is wotfc, all yon ha^ don6 
Hath been but for a wayward fon, 
[ Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as othos dc^ 

Loves for his oWn ends, not for you. . 
But make amends now : get you gone. 
I>ound about the caldron go ; 
Jn the poifon'd entrails throw. 
Double, double, tcnl and trouble ; 
Rre, bum; and caldron bubble. 
Like a hell-broth, bofl and bubble ; 
t^ool It with a baboon's blood, 
Tlien the charm is firm and good. 
0h well doiie ! I commend your pains, 
^nd every,one (hall ihare i' the gains* 

Kac'k'ipirits and wtdtb. 
Blue fpirits ^and grey, 

^ing^e, mfingfe, mingle. 
You — that mingle may, 

There are many horrors, which luA under the cover 
'of general words, pnfeen even by thofe who pronounce 
them, as I fliall here unfold with refpeft to thofe of dif- 
fenfion, infurreflron, and di refs.— In order to excite 
diffinji^n^ in a direct manqer in France, a fa£tion-tnonger 

is 
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is a{>jplied ta ; >vho like, a poetafter or play-wnght, looks 
about for the agents and materials for a ftorm. Alarmezs 
apd atarmifis, irritators and moderators, afErmers anl 
refatersy motion-n^akers and motion-fpoilers, mob-lead* 
ers and mobs, are feverally brought into play» and thus 
the plot gradually gathers and explodes; which is all 
attributed to the good people of Paris* while the threa4 
whicji d^ces the dreadful puppets, reaches to Vienna or 
CoblentZy or perhaps to Londofi. — Infurre£fions are flil} 
more dreadful than diifenfions, becaufe every thing is 
ftaked uppn them at their very outfet ; and innocent men, 
lovers of their king and religion, s^e led from their fan\i* 
lies and peaceful occupations, to take up arms, probably 
in vain, and then to die in the field, or on the fcaSbld.— • 
As to difire/s, as long as it refpeds only the lofs of fuper^* 
fluities or fopperies, it is little ; but thefe articles alone 
are fuftered to pafs^; while corn of all forts (the ftaff 
of life) of which the want afie^ the innocent poor, 
the female, and infant, as alfo cattle, ftgnds under a dread- 
ful interdiA as to its entry into the ports of France. And 
mark the confequence : hunger, which admits of no apo* 
logi€$, attacks the rich of one party or the other, accord- 

* Mi» ui/inuatcdy that Uiere are.doubu whether this is to be per- 
mittfd. If (o, JMc are leaving far behind ut the q14 controverfy, whe* 
ther free bottom^ make free gqods ; for we (ball make th^ trade vitiate 
both (hips and goodsi contrary to all precedent. It is alfo contrary to 
all policy, for the tyranny of our navy will be remembered by neutral 
nations to ourcoft. If weilodied humanity, we (hould lejOTen, i&ftead 
of fx^en4in% the evils of war ; and if we regarded juftice, we ihoul4> 
remember that if the French arc enough united in favour of the revoju* 
^n to render this puniflxment applicable to them as a nation, they arc 
enough united to lay claim to the quiet poiTeflion of their revolution 
and it^ frttiti.;r-Docs not our preicnt condu£l refemble that of certain 
i^nciyilizcd ftates, and k i^npt a cxpfade upon th« waters, a^ainft thf 
iiidivid^ifih of a B^tion, ini\^^ 9/ being foldy 9gai&l^iU/irmed force#i 

da ipg 
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>ng t6 the local politics of the diftri£i; (beds bloodi 
ivafles property, frightens away fupplies, and ending in a 
worfe provifion than before^ difeafe follows die footfteps 
of famine and tumuU. — Thus worthy are the means of 
the end : and thus is a war, which even in its beft view is 
a war of metapb^s^ made to deftroy the fubftantial hap^ 
pinefs of man. 

Obferve too here, that the ftandard for goaging the 
propriety of continuing the war, is mafked under an 
impenetrable cover y and that the pretexts againft the 
peace are all of the mod la^itudinarian and felf-generating 
defcription. — For example, is it time to fay, that the 
French have a ftable government ? Na, reply the fadion- 
mongers and the combined generals ; who convulfe the 
country to its centre. — Do you afk, are they yet to be 
trufted ? No,, it is replied,, for there are ftill atheifts and 
diforgantzers, who publicly talk, and write and govern^ 
(being paid for fo doing in various cafes by foreign money), 
i— 'Have we fecurity enough ? No, furely, replies every 
one ; not while thefe things remain.— And then comes 
indemnity in the rear, ever infatiable^ as it pre&ms an 
ever-increafing bill, and has- an appetite which " grows 
by what it feeds on." 

The unfair comparifdns made between the politics of 
the French and thofe of old governments, provoke a few 
remarks in this place, on the fubjcft. — If the French 
only attempt conqueft, the wprid is faid to be undone. by 
the mere attempt , and when the triumvirate adlually 
accdmplijhes them, they are faid no more to relate to us, 
than if they were made in the moon; nor to give any 
caufe of uneaiinefs, as to the views entertained by the 
parties in other cafes. . The French^ it is next faid, are 
levellers, and banifli men of worth, and filence men of 
fcience, and this again is dreadful: but, if an arbitrary 
3 prince 
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prince afls'upon the principle of levelling the loftier 
poppy-heads, and if, by a principle of oftracifm, he 
dooms merit to Siberia or the fiaftiley it is fuppofed in 
bis hands to ceafe to deferve criticifm, for the concife' 
leafon, that it is pnly what has always been. If a Pari- 
£an's. carriage is ftripped of its horfes by the French, the 
imprefs of the bead of burthen of the peafant in other 
countries (which is perhaps the peafant's little all) is never 
fet againft it ; and the tyranny on the fide of France is 
called, unexampled. If the French dire A the people of 
a newconqueft, to organize themfelves afrelh, the over- 
throw of all municipal law and of ancient forms is imme- 
diately announced ; without any recolledion, that in one 
brief proclamation, every thing is changed from one end 
to the other, by a Ruflian or Pruflian conqueror ; of 
which nothing however is faid by the fuffering parties, 
merely becaufe complaint ^yould only add a new meafure 
to their woes.— This uneven diftribution of cenfure, at 
the fame time that it is flagrant, has however, one miti- 
gation ; for the French have been fuch great pretenders 
to juftice, that we the more remark their deviations from 
it. It is like the blot falling upon unfuilied paper; or, 
to put the cafe into the form of a contrafl ; while we 
Scarcely notice the meretricious or importuning behaviour 
of a female finder by profeffion, we are revolted at ob- 
ferving the want of timidity in a woman of graver pre- 
tentions, and think her chara^^er gone, when (he attends 
with intereft to the gay fallies and familiarities of a rake, 
r If we are told (in order to juftify the prefent proceed- 
ings of the confederates) that we may legitimately intrude 
into a country which is lawlefsly facrificing its people 
and difturbing its neighbours, in order to fet it to rights; 
nothing would be got by a conceiBon of fuch a principle. 
For, firft, let us prove the'fafts ; next, let us make the 

application 
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application of the principle cqua), and (eci that the cpnn 
federatesfacrifice ncaie of /AWr people unjuftly,and ftill lef^ 
in a war to difturb their neighbours ; and thirdly, \et ua 
be fure that this interference is not mere pretence, aad 
that i.nftead of calming difturbances and evil doings^ we 
are not £re£ffy or iruiire^ffy, daubling and redoubling them /• 
and what is Aill worfe, doing fo, in order to produce a 
weaknefst which may give an external enemy adaiiflion 
into the heart of France. — But if the French are thus fa 
dreadful, that from their hands being againft every one,, 
the hand of every one ought to be againft them; what are 
we to (iiy to the piratical Aates of fiarbary, whom nour 
and then we have been more than glad to find our friends ; 
or to the American Indians, whofe manners are flill more 
4e(lru£live, and who have not the lefs on that account, 
partaken in our friendfhip, and obtained qur acceptance 
of their fervices. 

But as there is no end to the coafideratiens which flow 
-in, I (ball terminate by a (hprt addrefs to my countFy-- 
men. 

• You have before you, my friends, the choice of two 

* evils, — The one is» the revival of the power of France, 
« in the way in which ihe is likely to do you Icfs h^rm 

< thaa ever^ becaufe, by her prefent republican govern- 

< mem file has loft all fa^r old family connexions — ^The 
' other evil is, ihe general union edablifhed ampngthe 
« governing powers of the continent* They have pledged 
« their forces to fwi^, .« it were, a fort of hank^ out of 

* which egch is tp df *w alBftance, who (hall happen to 
« find hi? fubjefSts troublefome ^ and a$ it is not likely that 
« there will be fl^ycjj delicacy ufed towards the people on 
« this ppcafion, thi^ j? Xp be deemed a confederacy not 
' only againft licfntiwfntft, but againft liberty ; and a 

* priAce^ wbofe qw^ mmsx ffom motives of .prudence 

• fhall 
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< fhaU have declared a (landing anny unconftituiional and 
« dangerous, may eafiJy fruftrate their precaution, by 

* obtaining affi/iance from the confederacy. — ^But under 
' the cover of the infatuation which produced this unios, 
' the three ftro^geft continental powers have fuperadded 

* another union, for the purpofe of conqucft, which has 

* already made a prey of Poland ; and they are fo placed 

* as to be able to noake their itrength ftill ftronger out of 
' other fpoiis, not only in Europe, but Afia and Africa ; 

* to fey nothing of Fmnce, which however is the only 
^ continental power left to aid us in oppofing them, in 
^ cafe ofneed.-s-It is not our proper duty Co take thought 

* for Hanover, though it becomes us to hope, that its 

* clofe underftanding with the confederated powers will 
'-better anfwer its pnrpofe, both now and hereaftec, 
' than 'caB ty mere reafoning be fuppofed to be probable. 

* But let us confider that Holland, which was kd into 
^ the war by "Ourfdves, and which therefore in juftice 
' deferves our attention, I fay, that Holland may hence 
' eaiily be forced to emrbrace a continental connedion, not 

* only contrary to its own interefts, but to ours, e(pecially 

* by Prujfta; which will be a moft ferious evil, even 
' ilK>uld it efcape immediate conqueft.— With refpeft to 
' our own fituation, 'however fafe it may feem from 

* immediate invafion, we muft recolleft, that we are 

* chiefly a tiaval power, in confequence of our coafts^ 

* but as Eurppe aifo has coafls, a combination in Europe 

* may fooner or later fornifli a dcninter-navy, which fliall 
' render hazardous the fafety of a country like ours, of 

* moderate fize, and deftitute of fortifications. The 
' fame general combination of powers may alfo at any 
' time aflFeft all our various branches of continental trade ^ 

* by its hoftile edi£l:s. Our Eaft-Indies likewife are no 
» more fafe from Ruffia, than they would formerly have 

< been 
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^ been from Jenghis Khan, or any other of the Eafiern 

* territorial conquerors, who (hould have been bent upon 

* fubduing them.-— Upon comparing therefore the two 

* evils offered for our choice, namely France reftored, or 

* the confederacy triumphant ; we fhall find, that while 
^ the one evil can only occafionally affed our quiet ; the 

* other, always muft threaten our exiftence, efpecially if 

* a future fovereign of our country (and fuch things may 

* happen) (hould at any time borrow aid from the confe- 

* derates to deftroy our liberty, after being fatigued with 

* the conftant trouble of defending it againft them. 

* You are told that the partition of Poland docs not 

* concern you, by men who neverthelefs know, that the 
^ Auftrian dominions reach to our channel, and that the 

* Pruflian dominions extend to Holland ; and that what- 

* ever Auftria and PrulTia obtain by means of Poland, is 

* like ftrength put into their right hands, in order to pafs 

* it on to their left. — They tell you, alfo, that Poland 

* formerly has had fovereigns given to it by force ; but 
« they do not add, that it was done by comparatively 

* weak powers, and who thereby only gained Poland as 

< a temporary ally ; whereas Poland is now incorporated 

* as z property^ in fee fimple, by great powers, who have 
« ftill larger pofleflions before them attainable by the 

* fame infallible means.— Thefe perfons however, have 

* added one truth, worth all the reft ; namely, that we 

* had but one power to aid in oppofing this partition, 

* which is France \ France, which is now endeavoured to 
« be mutilated and- rent afunder. — As they gravely confefs 

* alfo, that the Popifli partition was irrejijiible^ will they 

* next tell us, by what means we are to prevent the too 

* certain abforption of Germany, Turkey, Italy, and the 

< North, in due progreflion, unlefs by the aid of France ? 

• We 
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« We hc«r much of the neceflity of precaution$ and 

< fecvrity againft Fnuice beitig lodged in ttie hands of 
■ ftrang«rs ; i>uc dre you not fick of the fiuihiation of 

* policies, when it is but a few yezts fince we were enthu*- 
' liaAs for Maria Theiefa of Auftriii ; thenibecame her 

* enemy ; then renewed the eomitj igdn& Auftria under 
' the Gennan league ). and again at the time of the Ruffian 
' anpament ; and how focTooth, feem about to feek to 
' ftreaglhen her hands again by barriers and by provinces, 
' when fbe has ftrengthened heriMMt hands by an alliance 
' with the whole o( Europe, and by acquifitions which 

< though not yet located are npt the lefs certain, and* 
' when to-morrow ihe may relapfe and be our bittereft 
' foe. In fltort, ivben all Europei is alike given to am- 
' bition^ it is idle to take the trouble of making one the 
' fiake-holder in preference to one another. 

* It is not neceflfary in toy view^ that this war fhould 

* end with an indemnity, nor has Mr. Pitt taught us the 
' policy of it, by his own condud ; for you had no in- 

* indemnity for his armament for Holland, for Nootka- 
'* Sound, or for Oczakow ; being made contented in 
« ev«y one of thefe cafes, with the generous fentiment, 
^ of the jgood you had done, without inquiring into 

* the origin of the quarrel, in order to fix who bad been 
« moft in fault, or who had firft begun it.~ It is not 

* therefore out . of rule, to end hoftile aims without 

* delay, when there is an end of the conteft which has 

* provoked them^ 

« As to the wifdoni of our feeking ConqUeft> evctt 
« were conqueft certain, what moue is neceflary to us» 

* after we haVe attained a magnitude of empire fuf- 

* ficicnt to enfure otor own fafety s unlefs we wi(h to 

* draw upon ourfebes the lame jealoufy, which at 

' teazled' fo nuny enemies to us, during the American 

e • war ; 
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war; or wi(h to force other nations into new te- 
(burces to countervail the influence of ogrs; o^ 
to hazard the fame internal evils* which have mined 
other dates when they have had too much profperity, 
and have oyer- built their native bafes. AH that is 
wanting to ps, at prefent, fecms to be the continuance 
of a good domeftic government, and a Jeparation of 
inUnJis prevailing among the continental powers, (in 
the place of their prefent union,) fo as permanently 
to fecure a balance of power. 
< I do not touch upon the burthens of the war, e(jpe«' 
cially of a land war, with allies in our pay, becaufe you 
know and feel them \ and you will know and feel them 
pore ; for every war has not only taxes to impofe during 
its progrefs, but leaves a legacy of them after its clofe. 
But remember, that war infefts communications by 
fea and land, produces a tendency to private oecononly, 
wades people and produdions, and diflieartens enter* 
prize, not only with you, but with ev^ry nation mixing 
in or fuSering by the war ; and that the w;|r h^ now 
nearly embraced the whole of Europe, and thus has formed 
extenfive impediments to trade. Sir William Temple' 
gives a ftriking inftance of the influence of war upon 
induftry, in the cafe of the com trade ; and what more 
important to us and to the human race, than to pre- 
vent dearth, (the parent of difcontent,) at a period faid 
to be difpofed to revolutions ? 

* If our Miniflers will not think juftly for us, we 
mull reafon a little for ourfelves. A little confidence 
towards them is indeed ufeful ; but nothing is more 
dangerous than its rxr{/>,. becaufe it not only' permits, 
but encourages mifcondu£l ; which never can be more 
impolitic, than when every thing may be at ftake. 

• —Can 
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f — Can you fee then, let roe aik, any reafon for con* 

* cealing bur ultiAanim, ivhen no objtSt am be fo 
f prefiing to us as terminatmg the war, and nothing hi 
^ dangerous as our Minifters having a falfe obje£k in 

* fttch a crifis as the prefent.-^They Mil you indeed. 
« that they wiih not to deceive you, by fiifiering you tq 
^ think, that the war will foon be at an end ; (a delicacy* 

< which is perhaps defigned to atone for the ruin brought 

< upon fo many of you, who believed in the official 

* aflurances conilantly and even lately given you, that 

* the war itfelf wad improbable, and that there was in 

< any event no defign of meddKng in the interior affiurg 

* of France.) But let them, then, miflead neither you 
' on one fide, nor foreign powers on the other, by €on« 
' cealing any longer from you the terms in meditatioa 
f for pea^ce.-*Are they afraid of announcing the nature 
« of the peace, left it ihould betray the nature of the 
' yw^ — If it be faid, in order to footh yoii, that 

* minifters only talk largely, to hide the real approach- 

< ing dofe of the war ; or to induce the French to re« 

* fort to better order, as the price of peape ; or that in 
' Other Ttfpe&s they are fure of their grounds \ I reply 
' that a little practice teaches us, that nothing is to be 
f left to conjedure, or refinements in great aiFairs. We 

* inuft therefore confider minifters as ferious in their 

* deelmtions ; and remonjlrate with them no Icfs fc- 

* rioufly ; efpecially, as it will be the beft means of 

* inclining the other powers to peace, when they fee 
1 that they cannot expeA aid much longer from this 
f nation. 

* As to the French, if a republic is really their humour, 

« let thein have in Never did Mr. Fox (hew more 

(. ^ifdom or firmfiefs, than in propofing to recognife 

^ it J his reafoiis Wing, as we find» much </r^r, than 

■ ' ' ' the 
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^ the inero momentary purchaft of toaccoimnodaitioht 
^ *— Nothing U more e^dent^ than that France waaf 

< once incDned to joiti us in tncolcattng ^ac4 upon 

< all the world, and th^t ihe h tQW inclined to refift 
' ^tkt coniificnfttl c^nfideracj: and cab we wifii for any 

* thing mor^ i Torn» aa (be is» wi^ convulfions. her - 

* xtefire is ftill to furvive as France, and as the. chiUl of 
^ liberty. Had foreigners at no time interfered, bef 
K wounds would foon probably have healed, in the 
*: language of medical men, by virtue of the fiift- in- 

* tention: and the mode of ftill healing them i$i in-* 
\ jKead of throwing into them cauftics and irritantSi 

< to leave them to themfelvesi and to the vit nUdkarix 
K nature. When the enemy ihall quit tbeilr fiiontier^ 
Vand no longer divert their attention and require fbong 
*' meafures; the will of France muft prevail over its 
^ fa£tionsi and that will, I truft, is good, or with timd 
*• may become fo ; but if not, it is thmt that we mtift 

* have recourfe to principles of extermination. And 

< provided it is to fight againfl liberty and flili more 
« agabd licentioufnefc, never let 'US fear the want of 

< a concurrence for this" purpofe among all the arbitrary 

* powers by whom Europe too unhappily is governed.' 
— But I here drop my pen \ and may it be for ever ) 

and while men of a diflferent temper pnight look for an 
approval of their labours, all that I have to afk.in retorn 
for them» is a peaceful obfcurity. 

A CALM OBSERVERi 
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CONCERT OF PRINCES. 



On the Abandonment of Poland hy Pruffia. — Puhli/bed 
July 20, 1792. 



To the Printer of the Morning Chronicle. 

SIR, 

T T gave me pleafure and pain intermixed, to fee the 
-^ treaty of alliance, and the correfpondence between 
the Kings of Pruffia and Poland, inferted in your paper of 
the ifith inftant. The derelidion of Poland is both a 
difgrace and an affliftion to human nature; but when 
Princes abandon their engagements, they deferve every 
expofure. 

The motives of Pruflia with refpeft to Poland, have 
been too clear to be mifmterpreted. While (he was 
jealous of the progrefs of Auftria and Ruflia againft the 
Turks, or while ftie hoped for the voluntary ceflion of 
Dantzic and Thorn from Poland, Poland was to be fup- 
ported; but when the fear of Auftria and Ruflia fub- 
fided, and Poland refufed to commit fuicide, the moft 
folemn treaties become annulled, and Poland muft ex- 
piate its guilt by a fecond difmembcrmcnt. 

B Perhaps 
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Perhaps hiftory does not furnifli a greater infliance of 
political dclufion, than is at prefent exhibited by Pruffia# 
— ^Ruflia has already above four times as many inhabi- 
tants, and Auftria three times as many, as Pruflia ; and 
each of thefe powers either poffeffes, or is likely to ac- 
quire, new tra£ts of territory^ (ufllicient to enable them 
to double their prefent numbers^ befides a pcofpe£t of 
enjoying confiderable rncreafcd advantages as to trade^ 
navigation, and wealth.— On the other hand, as the re- 
fources of Pruflia, both prefent and future, are peculiarly 
limited both as to extent and pofition, the lofs of the 
harrier formed by Poland againft thefe formidable 
powers, cannot be compenfated by any temporary ac- 
quifition of booty; fmce one third of the Polifli fpoils in 
the hands of Pruflia, can be no equipoife to two thirds 
of them in the hands of theie rivals, if they a6l ia 
concert. 

As to the permanent feelings of Auftria, they arc 
ealily divined ; for, if (be is eager at this diftant xra, to 
fnatch back Lorrain, Alface, &c. from France ; there 
will be ftill lefs doubt, from this example, of her in- 
clinations to recover Silefia, torn from her more recently,. 
by a fmaller power, nearer home \ inclinations which 
will furvive all temporary accommodations made for in- 
terefled purpofes. — But Auftria is liable to ftill more 
extenflve and dangerous paflions, founded upon the in- 
fluence of names, and the pride of all perfons,. not to be 
inferior to thofe who have gone before them in the fajue 
career. The geographic name of Germany, and /the 
title of Emperor, will perpetually excite a recoIle6lion of 
the power of the JVefiern Emperors of Rome ; and lead 
to wiflies which will include Pruflia, Holland, Holftein^ 
Switzerland, and Savoy, as their immediate obje£k ; and 
finally extend to Italy, in order to render the whole of 

that 
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that rich peninfula, a family poffeflion to the Houfe of 
Auftria. — The plunder of Turkey and Perfia, and the 
well-known anxiety of Ruffia to have a Gruk empire, 
(as well as a Greek church) will naturally ' difpofe 
Ruffia to keep well with Auftria, as being the ftrongeft 
and moft contiguous power. — But without any certainty 
of fuch an union between thefe powers, it is fufficient 
to affirm that there is a danger of it ; and that, if once it 
takes place, it muft naturally be at the expenceof Prufliay 
whofe upflart name not only disfigures the map of Ger- 
many, but whofe troublefome pretenfions, and whofe 
rcRlek jealoufies (the latter of which are the certain 
companions of its weaknefs) at prefent require that 
Auftria and Ruflia ihould divide the plunder of that 
quarter of the world, which by its (ituation feems fo 
peculiarly their own^ into three iharei, inftead oitwo^ 

What faith is it that Pruflia, in this cafe, will have to 
place in the engagements of her rivals ? — Is it by her own 
condudl to Poland and to Saxony, that fhe hopes to 
render a fyftem of truth and honour rcfpcded ? Or docs 
her own verfatility, who from having been yefterday the 
enemy of Auftria and Ruflia, is now become their af- 
fociate, infpire her with confidence ? Or is it, again* 
from the example of Sweden towards France and Tur- 
key, or from that of Holland towards England and 
France, or from that of Ruffia towards Turkey, or from 
the little veneration of the French emigrants for their civic 
oath, or from any other events in the book of hiftory, that 
Prulfia learns that there is any fafety in politics, befides 
that of not placing herfelf in the power of others ? — 
Pruffia thinks that (lie has aded with much addrefs in 
producing the war between Auftria and France, of 
which^ however, at prefent, flie feems likely to bear 
B 2 nearly 
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nearly an equal fliare. But, alas! Auftria will ontj 
purfue this war, while (he thinks to gain by it, and will 
endeavour to be the firft, if neceflary, in making a treaty 
of alliance with France; and will make her fuccefs in 
doing this an atonement for having engaged in a vain 
and foolifli entcrprize. And in the mean time, if the 
fleeting fyffem of the Concert of Princes in general, 
ends in a permanent concert between Auftria and Ruflia 
in particular, it portends a fpeedy extin£lion of Pruffia. 
—The caufe of the Concert of Princes, it is to be re- 
marked, was not merely an attachment in Audria to 
the Royal Family of France, but her perfuafion that her 
alliance with France depended on its continuance in 
power. The operation of this treaty was, indeed, fuf- 
pended on the reftoration of the French King to liberty ; 
but Leopold having been prevailed upon afterwards to 
hazard fome menances againft the French, it produced 
in France a difcuffion and reprobation of the Auftrian 
alliance on the terms eflabliftied in 1756. From 
that moment, Auftria became hoftile to the National 
Affembly ; and therefore that Aflembly well knows on 
what terms it can reftore peace, fliould a compromifc 
become needful. — Pruflia, therefore, is like one of thofe 
weak animals in the fable, who were proud of hunting 
with the lords of the foreft, but who when the game was 
taken, foon difcovered the nature of the lion's fhare.— 
Auftria and Ruftia are of a fize to be always impreg- 
nable, even in fpite of bad government : but bounded 
and artificial ftates, like Pruflia, can only be fecure, 
when there are many other ftates jealous of the larger 
ones, with which it can ally itfelf. A ftate, whofe 
chief ftrength depends upon an army, and upon a treafure 
moft ridiculoufiy magnified, only requires a lavilh Prince, 

and 
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and a foolifli choice of generals, or extravagant projea$, 
to overthrow it beyond redemption. 

But to return to Poland. It was furely a little un- 
reafonable in Pruffia to expeft Poland to renounce its 
chief accefs to the fea, and put its great imports and 
exports into its power, without any compenfation. 

That it is unjuft to invade the rights of the Nation 
and the King of Poland, is felf-evident. States arc 
families, and one family muft not wantonly interfere 
with another. — If Poland had been an orderly country, 
reduced by its revolution to anarchy ; if her King had 
rendered himfelf a defpot, or had even been odious or 
weak, fome colour might have been preferved. But 
when a kingdom, known to a proverb for its bad govern- 
mer>t ajid diftraftions, unites for the purpofe of adopting 
a goverament applauded by Europe, through the me- 
dium of a revolution the beft digefted and conduced of 
any known in hiftory ; and when a King, allowed by 
the Pruflian Miniller to be " virtuous^** provides himfelf 
a fucceflbr (not out of his own, but out of another 
family) whom the Pruffian Monarch proclaims to be 
alike " virtuous, as well as deftined to form the happinefs of 
" Poland:^* when, I fay, under theft circumftances, Pruffia 
combines agaioft Poland, in order again to profit by its 
fpoils, we fee a conduS more revolting than any which 
Pruffia can attribute to the Jacobins of France, againft 
whom its arms are now pretended to be direSed. 

But Pruffia aSs not only againft her intereft, and 
againft juftice, but againft her peremptory engagements. 
Look at the fixth Article of the r^r^w/ Treaty with Poland. 
It will there appear that an oppofition to foreign in* 
terference in the internal affairs of Poland, is diftinftly 
Vndcrtaken by Pruffia, with a view to Ruffia \ and th,^t 
B 3 this 
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this article of the Treaty is fo peculiarly fitted to the 
predicament of Poland fingly, that it is not even thought 
of being made reciprocal in favour of Pruflia. — And what 
is the pretext for abandoning this Treaty ? It is, that the 
Emprefs of Rujjia has Jhewn a decided oppojition to the order 
of things eftablijhed in Poland on May 3, 1791, and is pro- 
voked by Poland prejuming to put herfelf into a pojiure 
of defence to fupporl it. — It will be feen however, by 
the annexed documents, that nothing was efFefted on 
the 3d of May 1791, to which Pruflia had not pre- 
vioufly aflented, and which fhe did not afterwards 
fan£tion; and that Pruflia, according to the aflertion 
of her own King, did not intimate a fmgle doubt re- 
fpefling the Revolution, till one month (and according 
to the PruflSan Minifter, till fix months) after it had taken 
place; in ftiort, to ufe the Monarch's own words, as 
fully explanatory of his double politics, "not till the 
" general tranquillity of Europe permitted him to explain 

" himfelf." Inftead, therefore, of afllfting Poland, 

Pruflia infultingly recommends to Poland to retrace her 
fteps ; in which cafe, flie fays^ that (he will be ready to 
attempt an accommodation in her favour. — Is it thus, then, 
that treaties and the happinefs of nations are fported 
with ? Has not Poland already done fervice under this 
very Treaty, by omitting to feek an alliance with Ruffia 
and Auftria, and by attaching herfelf to Pruflia, when 
Pruflia wanted every weight to help her to fave the 
Turks? Has Pruflia done any permanent counter- 
fervice ? On the contrary, is not the whole of the war 
|)etween Poland and Ruflja, with all its confequences, 
to be placed to her account ? — Was there any article in 
the treaty to prevent Poland changing her Conftitution ; 
or any article to limit the aid of Pruflia to the late pre- 
cifc form of that conftitution ? On the contrary, is not the 

prote£lion 
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proteaion of Poland, from foreign interference in her 
internal affairs, an avowed cafus fcederis ; being the fub- 
jed of one entire article of the treaty, rendered dill 
ftronger, by the covenant being wholly confined to the 
benefit of Poland ? How ftrange would be the dodrinc, 
that, becaufe one nation forms an alliance with another, 
it is not, therefore Jut juris in its own concerns ; efpeci* 
ally when it is at the fame time uni vcrfally admitted, that 
the contrafting parties may form fubfequent alliances 
•with other foreign powers, which in the event, may fre- 
quently militate with the prior engagements ? 



It is natural to fuppofe, that the conduA of PruJJta 
has been in part inftigated by the fear of Poland's re- 
fuming, at a future period, the territory loft at its firft 
fpoliation. — But Poland was capable of entering into a 
generous compromife as to this objeiSi, as far as re- 
fpeSed PruflSa ; the obfervance of which, the pofition 
of Pruffia infured, in confequencc of its interfering the 
communication between Saxony and Poland ; and it is 
to be remarked, in general, that this pofition muft always 
have given Pruffia weight in the affairs of Europe, as 
long as Poland and Saxony had remained conne&ed. Be- 
fides, it is clear, that Pruifia, by a treaty with Poland and 
Saxony, On the one fide, and by the aid of the Germanic 
league, and alfo of a treaty with France and Denmark, 
joined to her old allies in Great-Britain and Holland, 
on the other, might have given permanent tranquillity 
to Europe, and a peculiar (lability to her own fyftems.— • 
Inftead of it, fhe has plunged herfelf into a wide fcenc 
of dangers, in the idle hope that Auftria does not com- 
prehend her little politics, and will not be able with 

B 4 prudence 
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prudence to fave herfelf the fooneft^ Ihould occafion re* 
quire it. 

But pafling by Pruffia, let us confider a little, the pro- 
ceedings on the part of Ruffta, However favourable 
may be the light in which I would wifh to place the 
afcent of the Emprefs to the Ruffian throne, to the pre- 
judice of her hufband and her Ton, yet it is impofTible 
that (he can urge (as a foreigner) any legitimate foun- 
dation for it, except the confent of the Ruffian nation. 
Will it not then towards her be a fufficient juftification 
of the Polifti conftitution, to fay, that it was firft voted, 
and is fince adored by the Polifti nation ; and that not 
only its King propofed it, but that there is in Poland no 
hereditary fucceffi^r to the throne, as in France, who can 
offer any objections to it.— If foreign applaufe, on which 
the Enaprefs herfelf has greatly refled, is requifite to 
ratify it, what civilized nation, what party, what author, 
I had almoft faid, what Prince, throughout Europe, has 
not felt for it a fmcere admiration, and does not follow 
it with his fecret prayers ? With EngUflimen and 
Foreigners in general, I will venture to affirm, that there 
is not one exception to this ; unlefs among perfons in- 
tereiled in the league formed for its deftru6tion. — " And 
** will you then, great Catharine, you, who already pof- 
^* fefs far more of the globe than any other power upon 
*' the face of it ; will you fpoil this fair work of human 
" hands r will you, a lover of fcience, replunge a large 
" diftria of the earth into the cruel barbarifm, in which 
<• it has been held by means of its government for cen- 
*' turies, not omitting the period when you prefided 
^' over it ? and will you fruftrate that independence^ which 
*' may fave Poland from falling into the hands of an 
>' enemy in future times ? — Your power is certain ; but 
f« defpotifnj and ipjuftice, whatever may be the fate of 

^* democratic 
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" democratic principles, cannot now obtain the efteetn 

" or the praife of an European public. Your guarantee 

" of the former Polifli Conftitution, can only ferve ai 

" a reafon for preventing the prefent conftitution from 

" being changed for a worje^ and not againft the in- 

" trodu£lion of a better in its place. — Be known then, 

<* by the good you do, and not by the evil : feek for 

** the bleffings of mankind, and not for their curfcs, 

" It is eafy for the ftrong to add to their ftrenglh ; 

*' but it is not given to every one to (hew magnanimous 

" forbearance. Befides, the term of nature (to which, 

** alasi you know the proudeft of us muft fubmit) 

" does not promife you many years longer for the rule 

" of human affairs ; and you are in a great meafure 

" ignorant of the charadters of thofe who are to come 

" after you, to conduft your various fyftems and do- 

'* minions : perhaps too thefe may be ufurpers, infiead 

^* of your own iflue. — ^But if your plans of conqueji arc 

" irrevocable, at leaft infure to Poland a good government. 

" In an age, when it is faid that Princes are to be fup- 

" ported, if the King o{ Poland only is opprefled, it will 

'* be thought that he found no favour from his fellov^- 

" fovereigns, only becaufe he was fuppofed the moft 

" amiable among them. — Time, on account of this 

" Prince's age, muft foon remove him in order to 

" make way for a fucceflbr, who, by the Polifh laws, 

** muft be found out of his family. Let the Polifli 

" government then remain, as now projedted, even if 

'' you feek to change the intended line of defcent of the 

'• crown. — The alterations of the conftitution are of 

^' fuch a happy nature, being at once favourable to the 

" nation and to its Prince, that the King of Poland 

" has performed herein an acceptable fervice for every 

fi Sovereign who fball fuccced him in that country .-r- 

, •' Be 
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<» Be the reftorer, then of kingdoms, but not their 
•* confounder.— Let the ftigma of your late manifefto 
•' be wiped away as fpeedy as poflible from the memory 
" of the public, where the fhock it has given to your 
*« reputation is beyond your means of comprehending 
•» it, becaufe none can poffibly dare to tell it to you.— 
•* Be aflured, great Princefs, that while the applaufe 
" of men is worth receiving, it is neceffary that they 
•' (hould be civilized \ and when they are civilized, 
*• it is impoilible, whatever they may write or fay in 
** public, that they can ever think or fay in private, 
** that Princes are not bound to promote the happinefs 
« of our race in unifon with their own. I will go fur- 
" ther, and affirm, that Princes will always in reality, be 
«* deemed fecondary charafters, and that nations will 
*' always be held the principals ; and that thofe Sove- 
*' reigns who cannot, upon occafion, perfonally facrifice 
** themfelves to the people depending upon them, or 
*' for their fakes reftrain a weak ambition within proper 
" bounds, are wholly unworthy of their ftations. As 
** the power of Princes cannot furvive the grave, the 
" mighty Monarch, when dead, leaves behind hitn a 
'« republic in the living ; the page of hiftory becomes 
<* his tribunal ; there are none fo humble, as not to 
<' find defenders at it ; and a fingle fentence founded in 
" truth, in the prefent enlightened times, is fufficient 
*« to lay proftrate the proudeft charader, if really un- 
** worthy of fame. The reafon is evident — it is, that 
<* men are impartial to the dead, who excite neither 
" their fears nor their hopes. Hence it is that the 
«* venal pen is found an infufEcient prote£lion even to 
" the fame of Pefer the Great, as he is called, though 
<« enflirined by Voltaire; the world having lately be- 
i* come inftru£led as to his manners, before concealed 
3 " from 



«« from them by the obfcurity in which Ruffia and its 
•* concerns fo long lay buried," 

As to Auftriaf who has forfeited no particular faith 
upon this occafion, I (hall no farther obferve upon her 
conduft, than to notice how Yitxlt family conneftion 
among Princes is to be depended upon, when the Saxon 
family is flighted by Auftria; and as to the fmall refpeft 
of Princes for perfonal worth, it is alike feen in the little 
deference fliewn both to the Saxon Eleftor and the Polifh 
Monarch upon this occafion.— In what have the Jacobins 
of France done worfe, than the Triumvirate to which 
Poland and Saxony are facrificed ? Does not every thing 
feem to prove, that whether abfolute power is in the 
hands of one, of three, or of many, it is fure to be 
abufed ? 



In another letter I fhall fpcak of the Concert of Princes f 
aad its confequences, particularly on account of the grow- 
ing power of Auftria and Ruflia. In the mean time, the 
following pieces will amply confirm the aflertions here 
made refpefling Pruffia* 

July 16, 1792. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 



Documents referred to in the preceding Letter. 

ARTICLE VI. OF THE TREATY OF DEFENSIVE At« 
LIANCE BETWEEN HIS MAJESTY THE KINO AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND, AND HIS MAJESTY 
THE KINQ OF PRUSSIA; DATED MARCH 29, 1790* 

If any foreign power whatever, fhall by virtue of any 
preceding aSs or ftipulations, or any interpretation of 
|hem, aUume the right of interfering in the internal af- 
fairs 
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fairs of the Republic of Poland^ or its dependencies, at 
any time, or in any manner ; his Majefty the King of 
Prujfia will firft employ his mod efficacious good offices 
to prevent hoftilities arifmg out of fuch a pretenfion ; — but 
if all his good offices Ihould fail of effe^, and hoflilities 
againft Poland (hould be the confcquence, his Majefty the 
King of Pruffia, confidering this as a cafe, falling within 
the meaning of the alliance, will affift the Republic ac- 
cording to the tenour of the IVth Article of theprefent 
treaty. 



COPY OF A LETTER OF THE MARQUIS OF LUC- 
CHESINI, THE PRUSSIAN MINISTER AT WARSAW, 
TO THE abbe' p. DATED 26tH MAY 1792, 

Sir, 

I am very thankful for the care you have taken to pro- 
cure me a tranflation of the Speech of the King of Poland. 
I knew that it refpedled Pruffia and its alliance. The 
fentimcnts of his Polifh Majefty have fi nee been announced 
to me officially in writing, by Count Chreptowicz. Af»- 
ter the fteps I took on the 4th of May laft and the follow- 
ing days, . which were alfo official, as well as confiftent 
with our declarations iov Jix months paft, I expefled (for 
why (hould I conceal it, my dear Abbe) a turn lefs op^ 
pofed to the principles, which we have announced to the 
Diet, refpedling the confequences of the Revolution of 
the 3d of May 1791. 

As to the work which you attribute to me, I affure you 
that that would not have occafioned a war to Poland. — 
With refpeft to every thing befides, which the Court of 
Berlin learned only in common with ftrangers and enemies, 
it was eafy to forefee the embarraflments and dangers to 
ivhich it would expofe the Polifti nation. On this point, 
I have never had but one opinion, which I have never 
concealed from my friends. Faithful to my principles, I will 
never omit any thing refpefling other objeds which may 
bk beneficial to a courageous nation and a virtuous King. 

a EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANSWER TO THE ABOVff 
LETTER, DATED 28tH MAY 179«, BY THE 

abbe' p. 

The territory of Poland is violated. A neighbouring 
power comes in arms to difturb the operations otour Diet. 
This is the cafe provided for in the 6th Article in the 
Treaty. — This is virtually what the note of Count Chrep- 
towicz tells you; and whatever turn might have been given 
to it, it could in fubftance have told you nothing elfe. 
There is then nothing oppofed to the principles which 
you have recently renounced; for you have never faid to 
us, your Ally, that our frontiers would be attacked ; and 
that you, our powerful friend, would fee it with indif- 
hrcnccy or feel difpenfed from your engagements. — As 
to what I call your work, and which Poland is happy in 
owing to you, it is precifely that which bnng;s the war 
upon us. The declaration of the Ruffian Lnvoy is a 
proof of this, which cannot be anfwered. It is there 
you fee £very one of the refolutions of this Republic, your 
Ally, fmce the commencement of the a£lual Diet, brought 
as charges againft us. — Call to mind the periods, and you 
will agree that the hOt of the 3d of May 1791, is but 
the refult of it ; or to fpeak more corredily, a comhinathn 
fif the Jeveral preceding ftepSy in which you may call your- 
felf the great mover : pdrs magna fui, 

T)x^ fundamental articles of the New Conftitution were 
adopted under ^5«r fltt//)/r^j; and it was througli you, 
that the Court of Berlin tcftified its approbation, at the 
clofe of 1789. The choice of the EleSor of Saxony to 
the throne of Poland, during the life of our prefent King 
(in which all the Palatinates were unanimous) was alike 
applauded. The eledion of dynafties, or families to the 
throne, was diflindlly propofed in the great projeS of 
reform laid before the States by the deputation on the 4th 
of Auguft 1790, and became the exprefs fubje£l of de- 
liberation. — If the greatnefs of the undertaking, if the 
aim of the nation fo long fruftrated, if political circum- 
fiances, fuggeftcd the meafure of decreeing thefe articles 
in an abridged form and reduced to its elfential points, it 
is not the iefs true, that ail this was done upon avowed 
principles, and by right of our independence^ which was 
alliirealy your work. — The manner in which the King 

your 
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yonr mafter condefccndcd through Mr. Goltz, on the Stb 
of May 1791* toanfwerto our communication of the 
proceedings of the 3d of Miy of that year, was far from 
expreflingy that thefe proceedings were of a nature at all 
novel to his Majefty. If you have ever forgot the tenure 
of that letter, you will find a copy of it annexed. 

EXTRACT FROM A DISPATCH FROM THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA TO COUNT GOLTZ, THEN CHARGE' DES 
AFFAIRES AT WARSAW. 

I received your difpatch of the 3d of May 1791, witfi 
its accompanyment ; and I have learned by /^e laft^ the 
important news, that the Diet of Poland has ju[l chofen 
and proclaimed the Eledor of Saxony, as the eventual 
fucceiTor to the Throne of Poland ; and that it has af- 
fured the fucccffion to his defcendants ; and in default of 
thefe, to the Princefs, his daughter, and fuch future huf- 
bandy as the Eledlor of Saxony and the States fhall fix 
upon. — After the lively intereft which I h2iVG always taken 
in the happinefs of the Republic, and the confirmation of 
her new Conjiituiion (an intereft, of which I have never 
€eajed to give fuch convincing proofs as depended on me) ; 
I perfeftly applaud the decijive ftep which the nation has 
juil taken, and which I regard as infinitely fuited to the 
confolidation of its happinefs. — The news is the more 
agreeable to me, as I am attached by bonds of friend ihip 
to the VIRTUOUS Prince, dejiined to form the happinefs of 
Poland, as is alfo the Houfe of Saxony to my Houfe by 
thofe of good neighbourhood, and of the moft happy 
union. I am thence perfuaded, that the choice of the 
Republic will confirm for ever, the happy and clofe inlelli- 
gence, which has fubfifted to the prefent mo??ient between 
the Republic and myfelf ; and I charge you to te(Hfy in 
the mofi expreffive manner, my moft fincere folicitations to 
the King^ to the Marihals of the Diet, and to all thofe 
who have contributed to this great worL 

letter of the king of prussia to the king 
of poland. 

Sir, my Brother, 
I have received, nearly at the fame moment, the two 
letters, by which your Majefty is pleafed to make known 

to 
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to me the important refolution juft taken by the confede- 
rated Diet of Poland, for fixing; the hereditary fucceiSoa 
of the throne in favour of the Moufe of Saxony. — No one 
has certainly a better title to communicate to me the par* 
ticulars of this event, than General Count Potocki, 
-who has a£tedin it fo interefting a part, and who merits 
in every refpeft the honourable teftimony which your 
Majefty bears in his favour. 

The eagernefs I have fliewn to declare my fentiments oa 
this fubje6l, will convince your Majefty and the whole 
Polifh nation, of the intereft I take in this meafure. I 
am happy to have been able to contribute to the fupport 
of the liberty and independence of Poland^ and one of my 
inoft pleafing cares ihall be to maintain and ftrengthen 
the ties which unite us.— I cannot but in particular ap« 
plaud the choice made of a prince whofe virtues render 
hi m fo worthy of the throne which awaits him. I hope» 
however, that that moment is ftill diftant, and that your 
Majefty will, for a long feries of years, conftitute the 
happinefs of your people. Thefe wilhes are not lef$ 
fincere than is the attachment which I have profefleC^ 
and with which I fliall ever remain. 

Sir, my Brother, 

Your Majefty*s good Brother, 

FrederickvWilliam. 
Berlin, A% 23, 1791- 



XETTER OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO THE KINO 
OF POLAND. 

Berlin, June 8, 1792. 
Sir, my Brother, 

The Grand Marflial'of Lithuania, the Comte dc 
Potocki, has delivered to me your Majefty's letter, dated 
the 31ft of May. I there fee with regret the cmbarrafl- 
ment in which Poland finds itfelf now involved. But I 
will acknowledge with equal franknefs, that after all 
that has pafled far the Uft tweht months, thefe embar^ 
raflboicnts were to be forefeen. Your Majefty will rc- 
colle6ij that on more than one occafion, the Marquis de 

Lucchefmi 
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Ltjcchennt was charged to manifeft not only to you, but 
to the preponderating Members of the Government, my 
juft apprehenfions on this fubjeft. From the moment 
that the general re^ejlablijhment of tranquillity in Europe 
permitted me to explain my/elf, and that the Emprefs of 
Ruffta had fliewn a decided oppofition to the order of 
things eftabliihed on the 3d of May 1791, my way of 
thinking, and the language of my Minifters have nruer 
varied: and in obferving with a tranquil eye the new 
Conftitution, which the Republic has given to itfelf 
without my privity or concurrence, I have never had 
the idea either of fupporting or protefting it. I have 
predi£led, on the contrary, that the threatening mea- 
lures and the viarlike preparations which the Diet un- 
ceafingly deliberated upon one after another, would in- 
fallibly provoke the refentment of the Emprefs of Ruflia, 
and draw upon Poland the evils which they were under- 
taken to avoid. — The event fully fatisfied thofe appear- 
ances, and one cannot diffemble in the prefent moment, 
that without the new form of Government for the Republic^ 
and without the efforts which they have announced for 
fupporting it, the Court of Ruffia, would not have 
determined on the vigorous proceedings (he has now 
embraced. 

Whatever be the friendfliip that I have fworn to. your 
Majefty, and the intereft I take in every thing that con- 
cerns you, you will yourfelf believe that the flate of 
things being entirely changed fince the alliance that I con- 
tracted with the Republic ; and the prefent conjun6lure, 
brought on by the Conftitution of the 3d of May 1791, 
pofterior to my treaty, not being appliiable to the engage- 
ments therein ftipulated ; it does not belong to me to 
refift the attack made on your Majefty, if the intentions 
of the patriotic party are ftill the fame, and if they 
•perfift in the defire of maintaining their own work ; — but 
if retracing their fleps^ they (hall confider the difficulties 
that are arifing upon all fides, I Ihall be ready to toncert 
meafures with her Majefty the Emprefs' of Ruffia, and 
to explain myfelf, at the fame time, with the Court of 
Vienna, to ftrive to reconcile the different interefts, and 
to agree on meafures capable of reftoring to Poland its 
tranquillity, 

I flatter 
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1 flatter myfetf that your Majefty will find in ihefe 
dtfpoiitionsi and in thcfe afluranccs, the fentiments of 
fincere friendjhip^ and of the confideration with which I 
am, 

Your Majefty*s good Brother, 

Frederick- WiLLMM. 



LETTER 11. 
On the concert of PRINCES. 

Publijhed July 25, ^792. 

PART I. 
SIR, 

iT^NE of th^ ableftand beft informed ftatefmen which 
^^ this country ever produced, the noble author of the 
American Peade, deprecated lately in Parliament, all 
fupport of the " prefent military combination of Princes," 
even before we had feen it in overt-a£l. — Having in a 
former Letter in fome meafure touched upon this fubjeft 
as it refpefts Poland, I (hall rum) view it as it refpedts 
France, Germany, and ourfelves, ahd ultimately, every 
thing which c^n intefeft thd human race ; I fliall next 
(hew, that it is pregnant with mifchief even to the con- 
trading parties themfelves ; atid laftly, (peak of the 
means which remain for oppofing it. 

The liberties of man, atid confequently the progrefs 
of fcience, of civilization, and the arts, have already 
enough to contend with in every ftate, viewed fiparatelym 
Whenever the powers inVeftcd in government for ufeful 
purpofes, become abufed to ambitious ones, in vain dd 
individuals feek to refift a great colleSive force inftituted 
by themfelves. Defpair fometimes produces a counter- 
union of the fubje£ls, but as it commonly ends in aa 
alteration of rulers, rather than of principles, the evil 
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complained of foon recurs. Hence there are few good 
governments in the world ; fo few, that our own nation 
thinks itfelf in pofleflion of the only one ; and even this 
has required more than one fuccefsful revolution to pro- 
duce, or to preferve its perfe£tion. Such then, is the 
ftate of every fingle country, even when the domeftic 
enemy to its happinefs has none, except the forces of 
his own nation, at his difpofal. — But a new fcene at the 
prefent moment opens itfelf. Several Princes have agreed 
mutually to lend to one another the powers refpe6Hvely 
intruded to them for national pbje£ts, in order that each 
may thence be enabled to enforce his refpedlive pleafure 
upon his refpe£live people. In other words, they engage 
to bring the military forces and the revenues of all 
nations, to a£l, when requifite, upon the people of any 
Jingle nation ; although that people has already qnough 
to ftruggle with at home, whenever its own public force 
is applied to fupport tyranny. As a counter-concert 
among the people of different nations is impoflible, it is 
henceforth then intended, that Princes Ihall legiflate at 
their own difcretion ; and that no nation (hall ever be 
able to right its own wrongs ; the example of Poland 
even proving, that when a prince is difpofed to concur 
with his own people in improving the Conftitution of 
the nation, permiffion is to be denied even for a meafure 
of mutual happinefs. — Each nation is, therefore, to be 
confidered as defigned to be governed by an enemy with- 
in, and an enemy without / and every order in fociety,. 
whether civil or religious, is to vanilh before an union 
of military defpotifra. 

Terrible as is this evil, it has led ta one ftill greater, 
becaufe more adive, and having deeper confequenccs ; 
I mean the re-union of feveral Princes for the fubjugation 
of the r/y?.— Each evil, however, is founded upon the 

fame 
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fame common principle, namely, a military combination. 
In the one cafe, many Princes join from fear and a com- 
mon intereft, for domeftic purpofes ; in the other, a few 
of the more potent league from a direfl ambition for 
foreign conquefts. In the one cafe, war is made againft 
the people only ; in the other, againft both people and 
princes. In the one cafe, the objeft may be negative ; 
but in the other, it is clearly pofitive.— Events, perhaps, 
originally fuggefted only the firft fpecies of league to 
Auftria and Pruffia ; but Ruflia has now joined with 
them in forming the fecond fpecies ; — for it cannot be 
fuppofed, that Auftria and Pruffia would lead their forces 
fix hundred miles from home againft France, with the 
catifeffed knowledge of the Ruffian enterprize meditated 
againft Poland, unlefs thefe three powers were in a 
previous and perfect underftanding with each other, and 
embarked in a regular fyftem. — An attack, however, 
upon Poland on one fide, and France on the other, 
renders the fubjedl of infinite importance to Great- 
Britain ; fince fuccefs may ripen the views of the parlies 
into farther projefts, not only dangerous to our tranquil- 
lity and commerce, but even to our ixiftence. 

In the time of the Greeks, Alexander became mafter 
of fo much of the world as had then figured in hiftory ; 
and the Romans afterwards nearly conquered all of it, 
which was known even to their geographers. But the 
prefent age is open to a ftill more univerfal domination ; 
every fingle region of the globe being now difcovered, 
and every quarter of the globe being within the power 
of Europe ; fo that it only remains to obtain the ajcend^ 
ancy in Europe, — As the ruin of Rome was accompliftied 
by a triumvirate ; fo Auftria, Ruffia,' and Pruffia, taking 
advantage of the momentary prejudices of Europe againft 
France, are formed at prefent into a triumvirate, infinitely 
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more formidable than thofe of the two Caefars ; pofleiTing 
among them forces the bed difciplined and the moft 
numerous in the world ; together with dominions pro- 
tected from all attack, either by means of fituation or by 
contiguity ; and a population of near fixty millions of 
fouls, which almoft equals half tht population of Europe ; 
the whole mafs being trained into (trid obedience and 
union by the help of defpotifm. 

The firft prey marked out by this triple-headed monfter 
is Poland ; which, if fubdued, will augment its depend- 
ents to near feventy millions. — The next attempt forming 
is upon France, which, if it fucceeds, as it may do (though 
God forbid,) their tremendous coalition will rife to above 
nimty millions of the mojl military people in the univerfe 
(making almod three-fourths of our whole European popu- 
lation) commanding a lar^e navy ; and by ftretching in 
a broad, continued, and impenetrable zone acrofs the 
whole middle of Europe, dividing the north of it from 
the fouth. — In the north of Europe there remain Denmark 
and Sweden, conftituting a part of the Baltic Ihores ; 
but as the triumvirate poflefs the remainder of thefe 
fhores, convenience, it is to be conceived, will form a 
fufficient title with ambitious minds, to feize upon the 
whole of them ; fo that thefe countries after refutning 
the name of Scandinavia, as a mark of ancient union, 
may be made fubfervient to their navy and maritime 
refources, (particularly fince by pcrfeding the canal acrofs 
Holflein they will facilitate and quicken their own 
communication between the Baltic and the Atlantic, 
while the (hutting up the paflage of the Sound will 
totally cut it off to ftrangers).— In the fouth of Europe, 
none will doubt for a moment the fate of European 
Turkey. The parts of Italy not already fubjedl to the 
Auftrian coniicxion, may become in their turn an eaficr 
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conqueft than even Turkey. It is at the fame time cer- 
tain that Spain and Portugal, whofc riches are a lure, 
rather than a protedion, will not offer a more fuccefsful 
refiftance, if attacked, than France and Poland ; efpeci- 
ally after France and Poland, and other conquefts fliall 
have concurred, as is intended, to fwell the mighty tor- 
rent, — And as to Holland, it cannot avoid being drawn 
into the devouring vortex, by intrigues or by fear. — It 
is impoffible to fpecify in this place what will be the 
order and moment of any one of the above acquifitions ; 
it being fufficient to our argument, that the whole depends 
only upon the convenience and will of the allied Poten- 
tates. — Two other branches of Europe only remain to be 
noticed, of which one is the portion of Germany not yet 
fubje£t to Auflria and Pruffia ; and the other the Britifli 
empire. 

I fhall firil touch upon Germany.'^And here I would 
obferve, that Pruflia neceflarily muft have formed its 
union with Audria upon principles of mutual advantage, 
fince a propofal, for example, for rcftoring to Auftria 
iingly, its alliance with France, could not be thought 
fmcere ; and the deiign of plunging Audria into a difpute 
with France was not proper to be avowed ; though as being 
ftrongly to be fufpeded, it was neceflary to find power- 
ful difguifes to it in other proje£ls, which at the feme 
time required to be of a nature to attra£^ the concurrena^ 
of Ruffia. — Was it then a compaflion for the French 
King and his family, which was pretended ? Surely, 
after the harfli treatment of the Sovereigns of Poland 
and Saxony, this pretext could weigh little with Auftria ; 
who/e feelings indeed feem not very confiderate with 
refpeil to that royal family, fince Auftria has hitherto 
increafed the perils of it, whenever ihe has added to 
t^ofe of the National Aflembly and of France. — Neither 
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can Avignon and the Papal power have been matter of 
ferious concert between two fovereigns profefling the 
Greek or reformed religion on one fide, and a court on 
the other, which has not only plondered the Catholic 
clergy in every quarter ; but treated even the Pope with 
indifference in a late fupplicatory vifit, which at once 
proved the injuries of the Pontiff, and the refolution taken 
not to rcdrefs them. — Of the fame defcription likewife 
is what refpe£ls the parties who are difpoffeflioned in the 
German part of France, and who are affirmed to be 
under prote£tion of the empire ; for the negotiations on 
this fubjeA having never been ferioufly countenanced by 
Pruflia, and only officially or fecondarily efpoufed by 
Auftria ; Pruffia and Aufiria cannot be conceived to 
have made themfelves principals in a hazardous and 
expenfive war, for a concern negligently purfued during 
three years, refpeAing petty ftates, ^500 or 600 miles 
diftant, in the wefl of Germany ; to whom, in faft, they 
are merely bound by ceremonials^ to whom alfo an in- 
demnity is offered by France, of whofe caufe the merits 
are more than equivocal, whofe difappointment likewife 
cannot be drawn into a precedent for other matters, and 
whom therefore it would be fo eafy and wife on various 
accounts to force into a compromife.— Was the ground 
of union then a dread of democratic principles ? I anfwer 
no : for Pruffia, for various and well-known reafons, is 
little expofed to the operation of thefe ; and fhe had even 
^ great deal to gain by their fuperior tendency to iufeiSl 
the dominions of Auflria, as wdl as to terminate the 
offenfive and virtually exclujive alliance fublifling between 
Auftria and France. Befides, a prudent conduft, with 
the redrefs of grievances, and the affiftance derivable 
from the concert of princes whenever danger occurred, 
rendered the King of Pruffia much faferat home, than a 
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'diAious war could make him ; and if he had fcen any 
real caufe of dread behind him, he never would have 
marched the chief of his fineft forces into diftant countries, 
with himfeif at the head of them. — As to Ruffia, whofe 
fubjeSs have no communication with the reft of mankind 
even in language, whofe civilization muft precede her 
liberty, and who by the aid of one portion of her numerous 
fubjeds can crufti fedition in the other ; Jjer fovereign 
lias nothing yet to fear from the declaration of the rights 
of man, which can divert her from her general fyftem of 
jpolirics. — If thefe feveral objefts then furnilh no motive 
by which Pruffia could at once both be itfeJf aduated, 
and receive therein the concurrence of Auftria ; no motive, 
which it could both pojpfs fecretly and avow openly in the 
negotiation, a negotiation in which Ruflia, we are al- 
\ ways to remember, bears a fhare as a principal ; nothing 
I adequate remains in the way of motive, but ambition 
I and the dejirt of conquefi. Thefe deteftable incentives I 
' affirm are fufficiently congenial to the practice of Princes, 
to have been mutually offered and accepted, as the balls 
of a new born friendfliip, between Courts long habituated 
I to mutual jealoufy, oppofition, and even hatred. 

It is neceflary, therefore, next to find out what is the 

specific prize which each party has propofed to itfelf at the 

prefent moment, or may afpire to hereafter^ under fuch a 

treaty, in which it muft never be forgotten that Ruflia has 

concurred. — And here we may venture to fay, that Pruffta 

] could not look to France or to Turkey for any booty, nor 

even to Poland for the whole of it. France and Turkey 

! are not contiguous to her ; and if the whole of the booty 

I (for Dantzic and Thorn cannot be thought the whole) were 

to have been extradled from Poland, it is reafonable to 

' think that the Pruflian Monarch would have ftaid at home 

to look after it in perfon, as being too jealous to receive 
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jit through fo hazardous a channel as Ruffia; nor« Indeecl« 
would Rufiia itfelf be likely to have undertaken the whol^ 
trouble of this conquefl:^ merely to transfer the chief of it 
^o others. A principal incitement, therefore, of Pruflia, 
(hither prefent or future, either openly agreed upon or 
fecretly in contemplation, mud probably, or (which is 
enough for my purpofej may poflibly be in the neighbourr- 
ing parts of Germany ; — leaving Poland and Turkey thus 
chiefly to Ruifia and Auftria, but principally perhaps to 
Ruffia ; — for Auftria is led by its various pretenfions to 
quarter itfelf not oply on the German part of France, but 
ppon a part of Germany itfelf, vfYiicYi is a rich field of 
plunder. That Germany can ever ceafe to be an objedl 
of intereft to an Emperor of Germany^ is impoffible ; lincc 
an Emperor, who recoUe^ls that his imperial poft was 
formerly hereditary, will naturally prefer ruling abfolutely 
by right, to ruling nominally by pleflion (which, wc 
may obferve, implies an abolition of the rights of the 
German Eledorates). In the next place, Bavaria has 
already openly been the fubjeftof Auftrian ambition, and 
was only faved in any degree from that ambition by the 
interference of Pruffia. Laftly, the interview at Pil- 
nitz has been officially acknowledged by the parties to 
have had Germany for one of its objefls; but that it was 
not an objeft in 2^ favourable fenfe, is proved from the 
fecrecy obferved in it at the moment (the infulted EleAor 
of Saxony being prefent only at apart of the conferences), 
as well as from nothing having been fince done to pror 
cure the concurrence of the other co-eftates to any im- 
portant conftitutional meafures. — It is, however, of no 
importance to be able to apportion, with accuracy, thefe 
feveral objefts among the concerted powers ; as there is 
field enough for all, and the means exid of pleafing each 
\n various manners. It is only requifite to (hew that 
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die whvU concern is a rubje6t of ambition ; and that ia 
iarnmging it, they have no confent to wait for but their 
nun. 

If thefe then are, or may l^comi the immediate ob* 
jc<fts of this triumvirate (and either fuppofition is fuffici- - 
ent to demand a countera£lion on the part of Europe, I 
mean the rmnant of Europe, for the mod important part 
of Europe is in the league} it is next neceflary to fhew 
that the views of the triumvirate may be accomplilhed, 
on the fide of Germany, with the fame facility as in Po- 
land and Turkey. — The independent parts of Germany 
are chiefly of four defcriptions ; firft, ffcveral great fuc- 
ceflions (as Bavaria and Saxony) about to end in difiant 
or female branches, or in the Auftrian or Pruffian fami« 
)ies: fecondly, various ecclefiaftical ftates, which, whe- 
ther great or fmall, being only life fcffrffions, toay, with- 
out much oppofition, be converted into hereditary tem^p 
poral poffeflions; (the very treaty of Weftph alia upon 
which the ecclefiaflical Eledors infill fo. much, having 
in the branch of it concluded with Sweden, fecularized 
eight archbiihoprics or biflioprics ; of which four are now 
in the hands of Pruflia, the pretendid enemy of innovation^ 
;ind two of Hanover :) thirdly, we find municipal govem<p 
ments, over which a monarch may be made to rule without 
much refiftance, and indeed without great violence offered 
to hereditary rights : and laflly, petty fiefs and principa- 
lities, which together with the other more important 
ftates of Germany not before included, muft indifcrimi- 
natcly follow the law of the ftrongeft. Thefe ftates, it 
muft, at the fame time, be obferved, are all feparated 
from one another, or elfe all intermingled with the domi- 
nions of Auftria and PruflSa ; confequently unable of 
ihemfelves to coalefce, even if they felt fufliciently alarm- 
ed for the purpofe. Laftly, fornc of thefe ftates from ti- 
midity. 
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inidity, from folly, from bribery, fromprefent intcreft, 
from connexion, and the ecclefiaftical ftates from pnde 
and bigotry (having, it is to be obferved, no family fuc- 
ceSoTS, whofe happinefs or fafety can form an objeA of 
their cares) will follow the train of leaders, who, at a 
more convenient moment, will join their ruin to that 
of the others. — What then is to prevent this projeft, 
whenever it is ferioufly entertained, from fucceeding ? 
Does not the Germanic corps owe its fafety to the Ger- 
manic Conftitution ; and is not the Germanic Con- 
ftitution alone indebted for its perpetuity to Foreign 
protection, and of late particularly to that of France or 
of Pruflia ; — ^that is, is not Aufbia alone able to fubdue 
the whole, if flie were free from check ; and will not 
the ruin be inevitable^ when Auftria is aflifted by the 
voluntary concurrence of Pniflia and Ruflia, and by 
the confirained aid derived from Poland and other 
conquefts? Befides, fome attention for a time will 
be paid to the parties in pofleflion, the great obje£l for the 
moment, being to fecure fupremacy and a fupport in 
all ambitious projeQs, with a reverfion as to the reft.— 
So much for Germany; only again repeating, that in a 
concern fo full of duplicity as politics, poffibility is 
to be regarded with as much jealoufy, as certainty ; 
for caution will be late, when opportunity for ufing 
caution is at an end. 



We come now to the Britijh Empire, which at firft 
fight may appear to be fafe by its folitude and its neu- 
trality, as well as by its profperity and refources. But 
I fliall paint a pidlure alarming even to herfelf. — Our 
|)opulation, an;iounting to twelve millions of fouls, is 
weakened by being divided between two iflands, the 
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princj|>al of which is of a longitudinal form, and there-^ 

foce with difficulty defended. I will fuppofe that its 

people (though from an impolitic government, it is the 

only cafe perhaps in which they will do foj will unite 

againft a plan of univerial delpotiiin.— Its land forces 

being few, a navy muft form its great defence; and 

here in cafe of invafion, we come to the uncertain 

operations of winds and waves : as likewife to the ig^^ 

norance (as in the time of the Danes) where a not-» 

them hoftile fleet will direft its attack, whether on ouf 

Eaft or Weft coaft; and whether a Southern hoftile 

fleet portends invaiion to Great-Britain or to Ireland ; 

at the . fame time that a ftrong guard muft be kept 

oppofite to the ports of the Low Countries in the Eaft. 

^--The foundation of all thefe hoftile naval armaments is 

to be had in the various naval forces belonging to the 

Baltic, to the Low Countries, to France, and to the 

Mediterranean ; it is to be had in the will of defpotifm 

alone ; for it would be a part of the pride of ambitious 

Princes to exceed in naval matters the fudden maritime 

efforts of Rome againft Carthage. Their diftance too 

from us is fhort, and therefore the expence and maritime^ 

ikiil called for are lefs ; and if a lodgment is once made 

upon our territory ; if our naval arfenals are once de- 

ftroyed, if the refources of the Baltic (ball be clofed, 

while thofe of America are diftant, (as Ireland is without 

the means of aflifting a fleet and without the means of 

tranfporting over to us its re-inforcements of troops) 

what fliall we have to oppofe to the innumerable land 

fofces, which may then be poured in upon us r-r-I fliall 

fay nothing of our national debt, and the immenfity of 

our paper circulatioa:— rather let us look to our foreign 

dependencies. Great-Britain is capable of confiderable 

eflfbrts againft enemies at a diftance, ©n account of her 

comparative 
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comparative wealth, and the aids which (he obtains in 
detail from every quarter of the globe. But as all her 
foreign pofTeflions are detached, they can neither aflift 
herfelf, nor fuccour each other, whenever her enemies, 
no longer fighting her at arms length, but grappling 
with' her at home, confine her to her native refources. 
In fliort, the fate of Tyre, Carthage, Genoa, Venice, 
Flanders, and Holland, muft be the fate of Great-Britain, 
and of every trading power under fimilar circumftances ; 
in other words, they mufl depend upon their propor- 
tional flamina of population, in cafe of doraeflic in- 
vafion. As to India, we fhall foon fee what is to 
be expeAed in that quarter: — but in the mean time, 
let Britain lend an ear to a word in feafon. Let her 
view her danger, her poflible danger only, it is true ; 
but a danger flill to be guarded againft, as much as 
if it were real ; becaufe it can only be fuccefsfully 
guarded againft, by being fo in time. If ourmeafures 
are not as inflantaneous as vigorous, our only chance 
will be to be the laft devoured; and in the interim, 
to be kept in a confiant ftate of high alarm, and of 
expenfive but unavailing exertion. 

As to the Concert of Princes, as far as it is diredled 
againft pretended feditions in this country, it is not only 
dangerous in a conflitutional view, but it is ufelefs ; and 
as far as it is aimed againft prince and people united, its 
evils are ftill greater, — Fatal indeed would be our fituatioHn 
if our Sovereign attempted to enter intd foreign combi- 
nations of a defpotic and oiFenfive nature, fo ill fuited 
to the genius both of our nation and of its govern- 
ment ; — but no lefs fatal would it be to himjelf^ becaufe 
whoever cannot give eflential aid^ or paufe eflential 
terror to the triumvirate, may be ufed at firft as an 
inftrument, but muft naturally at lad beconie its vi^im, 

as 
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as being the only concluding fervice to which He can 
be applied. The family dominions of Hanover and 
Ofnaburg« and the foreign dominions of the Britifli 
Crown, would fucceffively difappear; and with them, 
at laft, the very feat of his government ; but ijot before 
terjfor had led him to abandon rotten boroughs, cor^ 
ruptlon, religious teft laws, &c. &c. both here and in 
Ireland ; as well as every prejudice, however fondly 
cheriflied, which could prevent the chearful and ef- 
fe£tual concurrence of every portion of his people in 
the general defence. — If he means, therefore, to re- 
main his own Tnafter at home and abroad, he mud be- 
ware of contributing to form a foreign tribunal Juperkr 
to himfelff in which other aifociated potentates already 
poflefs a lead, which by the nature of their population, 
refources, and continental fituation, they muft always 
retain, — To depend upon family connexions in the trium- 
virate, would be weak indeed, after feeing what palled 
in the firft and fecond triumvirate of Rome, and flill 
more recently between Auftria and Saxony ; efpecially 
as all violation of family connexion, whenever called 
for, may be thrown upon the two other triumvirs, who 
may in truth have exacted the facriiice. 

But let us terminate this part by a fingle quefHon or two. 
Great-Britain can now obtain the jujl objeds of her incli- 
nations from any Jingle power in Europe ; — but can (he 
do this, if the triumvirate goes on, and fucceeds in its 
purfuits ; efpecially after the example of triumphant 
refiftance lately exhibited by RuJJia ? Great- Britain cer- 
tainly never can be more happily circumftanccd, than 
when fhe is able to negotiate upon the Continent, 
without the medium of any ally whatever ; for a fyftem 
of alliances among Potentates, is like a fjftcm of con- 
nexion for paper-circulation among fpcndthril'ts or 
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traders, where each is rendered refponfible not onty' 
for his own tranfadionSi but for thofc of his neigh- 
bours; — but if allies are neceflary, where, let us afk, 
after Poland and France are incorporated into the league, 
or rendered neutral, or incapacitated for afltion, where 
Ihall we find fuch ? where is there oncy which is vigo- 
rous, efFeSive, and to be depended upon, within our 
reach ? and is it wife, or pardcnabh then, either for the 
Sovereign, or the Minifter, to fufFer us to be reduced 
to a fituation fo abjeft, to calamitous, and £0 irre- 
trievable, as is here defcribed ? 

I fliall now paufe to anfwer the objedlion of there 
who may think thefe cautions vifionary, particularly 
as being novel. — But it is for the very rcafon that they 
will feem vifionary, that they may really ceafe to be fo ; 
for at no period is the enemy's fuccefs more pradlicable, 
than when his movements are unexpefled,— Befides, 
human affairs have lately quitted their languid current, 
in which they rolled on fleepily from one period to 
smother. Their old routine has given way to tumul- 
tuous commotion, and to fudden accidents with 'per- 
manent efFc6ls ; and as feveral of the parts of human 
fociety have newly increafed, and others have recently 
loft their fpring and vigor, a future judgment of their 
pofition and efFefts muft be formed by a ftri6l and 
prompt attention to their principles. — It is enough for 
a wife man then, to put to himfelf the following queries. 
Have Pruffia and Auftria forgot their political antipa- 
thies, and has Ruflia joined itfelf to them ; are they 
powerful, both feparately and in union ; are they am- 
bitious, and have they got fcent and in part almoft pof- 
feflion of the prey at prefent in their purfuit ; can they 
be falfe to others when it is their intereft to be falfe ; 
and true to them/elves when it is their intereft to be true ; 

and 
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and have they not already learned in Poland, the fecret of 
gaining dominion without war^ by a friendly comn 
proniife ? — What ftands then in the way of a fecond 
partition of. Poland, when their forces are in the heart 
of it, in fpite of old promifes and a recent treaty ? Are 
they not already alfo on the frontier of France ? Have 
they not fafcinated every court of Europe by fpecious 
argun;ients or by real terrors, fo as to leave the nations, 
they are attenspting to hunt down, bereft of every ally ; 
are they not ading upon a deep plan, long concerted, 
and kept profoundly fecret ; are not military operations by 
their nature, rapid ; and (hall we fland like gaping ideots, 
daggered by the very force of truth, and yet crying outr 
is all this pojjibk /^*— Yes, it is poflible ; a. part of it is 
adting ; a confpiracy. (which will eventually become one, 
againft the whole human rade) is begun, fuch as never 
was begun before, becaufe it never was pradicable 
before ; aQd its obje^b is in part even completed, before 
we have adverted to its exiftence.— Where is the Briti(h 
Minlfter : is he dead ? Does he truft to cobweb treaties, 
to flimfy faith, to family connexions, when an event,, 
when a revolution^ as extraordinary as that of France, 
is under iflTue; fome of the eflential parts of which 
may be accompUflted in the following three monthsi 
of this campaign, in a way never to be recalled ? Will 
not every conqueft made by the triumvirate, ftand upon, 
a common bottom ; and will not the triumvirate find 
a common intereft, therefore, in mutually perfifting in 
them (as in the cafe of Poland ; where, though hu- 
manity pleaded for favour to its miferable remnant,, 
yet the fegr of the dodlrine of refumptions operating^ 
and one crime leading to another, the fame triumvirate, 
which robbed it/ in 1775, not only refufes to it a con- 
ftitution which might reftore it to its ftrength and its 
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poflcflions, but apparently meditates a farther divifionf 
of its territory ?) — Does the Minifter wifli then the ruin 
not only of Britain^ but of mankind^ to be dated from the 
zra of his adminiftration } Will he hazard his chara£ler 
with the prefent age and pofterity, by a falfe or by a 
negligent Hep, in the mod momentous tranfaftion 
which ever canie under the deliberation of man } Will 
he allow it^o'^be faid, that he had not eyes to fee the 
imminent danger* nor addrefs oi: power to avert it? 
Succefs itfelf in an efcape^ will not permit the world 
to forgive him for leaving any thing upon this occafion 
to the flighteft haiard. A wife man never gives the 
flafF in politics out of his hand ; never trufts himfelf to 
thofby who make a merit of fuccefsftil deceit ; never 
places the public fafety, of which he is madefy in 
the hands of men of whom he is not mafter. In 
the firft Roman triumvirate, Julids Caefar gave his 
daughter in marriage to Pompey, and then iuined this 
fon-in-lawy who in foolifli confidence had helped him 
to his power. In the fecond triumvirate, Lepidus gave 
up his brother to be butchered ; as Mark Anthony did 
his uncle ; and Augudus, his friend Cicero ; the trium- 
virs making this as a mutual facrifice to their pretended 
common good, or in other words, to the bafed felf-intered. 
— After thefe fpecimens fo deeply recorded in hidory by 
confequent evils which operated during fixteen cen- 
turies, let us trud nothing to promifes, or to original 
good intentions, and dill lefs to family affinities, liable 
to terminate by various- means. Family affinity, if it 
influenced at all, indead of adding to our fafety, would 
even add new hazards to our confiitution ; at which, 
I hope, it is here fufficient to have hinted. — Man in 
fhort, is the fame animal, ambition the fame feducing 
motive, and politics the fame treacherous and cruel 
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fchool, that we read of in Tacitus, in Machiavel, and 
in De Retz: there is no reliance therefore in any thing 
but in the moft vigorous precautions ; and when thefe are 
fully taken, it is the furplus alone which muft be left to 
Providence. In politics, none muft have a pozt/er joined 
to an intere/i to do mifchief, whatever be the purity of 
their original intentions ; for if they poflefs it, the mif- 
chief fooner or later will be committed, and promifes 
will be as eafily, as early, and as unfeelingly broken, as 
thofe of Pruffia to Poland.— I fhall prepare for quickly 
refuming this fubjeft, by briefly analyzing the powers of 
the feveral component parties of the triumvirate. 

Ruffta is an empire as lingular in its prefent ftate, as 
it was in its commencement. — She exhibits the pifture of 
North America in Europe, or of an old country and a 
new country combined into one ; having a population 
which (owing to eafy means of fubfiftence, which render 
marriages eariy and frequent), augments one-fifth in every 
twenty years, in defiance of public and private defpotifm. 
She difplays a partial luxury in the midft of wilderneffes ; 
flie has a civilized cabinet at the head of a femi-barba- 
rous nation ; her people are obftinate, yet docile ; and 
her peafants, though awed by their mafters, yet are brave 
when foldiers. — With thirty millions of people which are 
thus rapidly and progreffively increafing^ Ruffia is placed in- 
vulnerable, in the north-eaftern corner of Europe. Her 
territories are bounded by defarts, by woods, and by in- 
hofpitable climates ; (he derives ftrength from the very 
barrennefs and diffufion of her empire ; and (he is 
fituated out of the reach of all maritime approaches, 
though herfelf poffefling a confiderable navy for 
offinfive purpofes. She has alfo myriads of difdiplined 
D forces. 
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forcesi and a peculiar ftrength in light troops for 
keeping in awe large tra&s of country; and almoftaU 
her forces combat with the advantage of different religious 
prejudices* which leflTen the terrors of death ; and they 
are alfo peculiarly hardy and capable of fatigue. If her 
empire is vaft in its extent, her troops, her failors, and 
her ftores, move through it with incredible celerity, 
owing to water communications, and to the abun- 
dance of horfes belonging to her peafantry* which admit 
of conveyances hy poflt (either in waggons, or elfe in fledges 
upon the fnow,) both for her forces and for warlike Jiores,-^ 
At the end of her lait war but one, fhe remitted taxes \ 
and at the end of the war juft concluded, (he has not 
augmented them. — She lofes fubjeds in war, but replaces 
them by thofe whom (he vanquifhes, or by the excefs of 
the number born from ^ her own people over thofe which 
die \ fhe increafes, therefore, both in war and in peace ; 
and it is this internal or this extraneous increafe of men, 
accompanied at the fame time with an augmentation of 
cultivation, of arts and of wealth, which (unnoticed by 
the reft of Europp,) xenatbles her, upon every ftruggle, to 
appear with renewed and accumulated ftrength. — Laftly, 
fhe flcirts the whole northern frontier of Afia ; fhe pof- 
felTes the means of attacking its rich weftern flank com- 
pletely from north to fouth ; and (fince diftance is nothing 
to Rui&ans,} fhe is not without accefs to its eaftern 
flank, and to the rich mines of Weftern America ; but 
above all, (in confequence of having the means of invad- 
ing our Eaft-Indian pofleiTions from the north, facilitated 
by the help of water carriage on great lakes and defcend- 
ing rivers ; as well as by having a probable opportunity 
through the aid of Aufbia, of commanding one or both of 
the two navigations of the Red Sea and thcPerfianGulph,) 
fhe fffcms to draw clofe to the moment of obtaining pof- 
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feflion of that communication between we/tern and eojlern 
fiations, which in a// ages of the world has uniformly 
and iignally aggrandized thofe who have held it.— 
In one word, (he is become the modern northern hive, 
pouring forth, not difordcrly, but marflialled and obe- 
dient fwarms, increafing yearly in their numbers by land 
and by fea, all recognizing a common chief, whofe watch- 
ful eyes turn alike to the Eaft and to the Weft, tofearch 
for opportunities of plunder, either in company or alone ; 
rendering barbarians her immediate inftruments, and 
the rich her certain vl£lims ; and being likely foon to 
poflefs that moft dangerous of all combinations ; namely, 
numbers, arms« and wealth. 

Auftria is the power next in order. Poflefled of fewer 
vacant lands and fewer fcattered fettlements, than Ruffia, 
ihe has neverthelefs in her eaftem territories the means, 
by better management, of greatly augmenting her people, 
now amounting to twenty millions, znd Jiill increafing. 
All that (he may receive in the way of acceflion either of 
territory or of people, will enhance this advantage. — 
As to the military difpofitions of this power, they are 
well known ; her family connexions alfo, as far as ihe 
can depend upon them, are confiderable ; and her in- 
fluence over every thing turned to the quarter of the 
Mediterranean, ' will foon become confpicuous, when 
ading in concert with Ruflia and Pruflia. 

Laftly, we come to Pruffta^ poffefling a population 
nearly equal to a third of that of Auflria. Pruflia is a 
fa<2itious ftate, it is true, and requires the continuance 
of the fame good management, which brought it gra- 
dually forwards to its prefent comparative profperity, 
and it is alfo void of internal means (like thofe of Ruflia 
and Auftria) for multiplying her people ;— but yet fhe 
poflelles an immenfe army, which her late King, in 
D 3 confequence 
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confeqiience of applying the dodrines of mechanics ta 
tadics, has brought to the higheft pitch of known per- 
fedion. At the fame time Ore has nothing to fear from 
her debts, her taxes, her nobles, her clergy, from 
aflemblies of ftates, from an expofed ftate of commerce^ 
from her frontiers (as long as they remain prote&ed by 
her prefent allies,) or from any caufe whatever but her 
follies and her dangerous aflbciations. — Had the prefent 
Monarch of Pniflia, alas ! confiitted tike writings of his far 
gacious predeceflbr, he would have found hints enough to 
alarm him refpe^ling the power and fituation of Ruflia; 
and upon proper enquiry, he would have known that the 
flate of Poland had alfo made an impreflion upon his 
mind; fince not only from fear. of RuiTia and of 
Auftria^ l)Ut in ocder to make fome atonement to hu- 1 
manity and to chara£ter, he wiflied to give to the re- > 
mains of Poland fuch a conftitution, as ihould fecure its j 
independence as a barrier, and form a ccmpenfotion for its 
wrongs. But Pruflia has difdained prudence and gene- 
Tofity ; and in fo doing,, has pronced the magnitude and 
folidity of her temptations. 

Such then, are the three potentates already fo con- 
tiguous by fituation, as to be able to give each other ef- 
feftual fupport and proteSion, who arc now compaflcd 
together in military union upon principles of conqueft, 
as is demonfb^ted by the lats divifion of Poland, and 
by the prefent compromife refped^^ing it. — Common 
fcnfc (hews what is or may be ia their powery an^ 
human nature (bews to what that power will prmft 
them. — It therefore becomes neceffary to know what | 
means there are to oppofe it, in the remaining fcattered ! 
fragments of Europe ; fliould Poland and France, as 
before mentioned, either be incorporated into th^r fjlfl'^*- 
bedifabkd, or be rendered neutral^^Y^Mt as I rcferve this 
' topic 
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topic far my oonclufion, it is fair that I (hould be 
sllowed in the mean time to fliew the evils of a fyftem 
of univerfal military dcfpotifm, both to the hunan 
irace fuSering it, and to the conquerors impofing it. 

PART IL o^ LETTER II. 
Puhlijhed July 30, 1792. 

IN delineating the nature and confcquencc oi univerfal 
military defpotifm, it is unneceffary to point at par- 
ticular perfons ; andf therefore, while I found myfelf upon 
general fads not to be contefted, none can complain but 
thofe, whoTe very complaint will naturally bring their 
motives into fufpicioa. 

We defire then to know how far Princes may become 
degenerate and mifchievous^ when the fear of their fub- 
yt.&s and neighbours is extinguiihed?— -The folution is 
«a/y. -We have only to enquire what muft be the refuk 
iii ignorance and of want of fentiment, of jealoufy and 
irritability, of caprice and ungovemed padions, when in- 
ftigated by intrigue, and joined to power without a limit,, 
— I am no oppoferbf monarchs; I deteft alfo inflamma- 
tory language ; and I feel a fert of refpe£t towards a part 
of the prefent triumvirate, in comparifon with other 
Princes. But I ftill muft perfift in affirming, that the 
chdrader of military defpotifm when viewed in its ex- 
ceffes, is fuch, as I have defcribed it;*— and that it is to 
this pitch that the fyftem of Ruflia, Auftria, and Pruffia, 
in defiance of their prefent lefs culpable intentions, muft 
ultimately arrive, if it accompliihcs what muft fucceflively 
become its different objeds. — I fay, this is what their 
fyftem muft terminate in : but firft let us fee where their 
fyftem adually begins. 

D 3 The 
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The maximum then of foreign liberty to which they 
lend their fuffrage, is clearly lefs than that exhibited in 
the New Conftitulion of Poland ; for otherwife they 
would have tolerated a Conftitution highly acceptable 
both to its People and its King. This maximum alfo 
does not exceed the portion of freedom to which their re- 
fpedive ftates are confined at prefent ; fmce if they thought 
a greater degree of liberty than this, proper in their own 
dominions^ they would long ago have introduced it, hav- 
ing had unbounded power for that purpofe. But this 
maximum may be much lefs than is even allowed to their 
own fubje£ls ; fince vanquished nations liable to revolt^ 
will be governed by rules far more rigid than are necef- 
fary for native fubjefts : that is, in an exa^ proportion 
to their love of liberty, and to the degree in which they 
might profit by the ufe of it, they are to be deprived of 
its various bleilings ; for while petty tyrants are obliged 
to enter into a compromife with liberty, great tyrants 
will employ the briefer remedy of crufhing that liberty 
altogether. This maximum then muft be fuch for ex- 
ample, as will feem revolting to the Britifh empire, as 
well as to France, (whether the latter compares it with 
her prefent, or her late conftitution,) and I hope to every 
othemation.— We have here, however, fpoken only of 
the maximum of permitted liberty, and this too at the pre- 
fent moment ; for in the defcending fcale, there are 
many gradations before we arrive at that minimum of li- 
berty, without which it is impoffible for afflifted man to 
cxift as the fubjed of tyranny ; gradations, of which Eu- 
rope may yet confole itfelf, that it can only find in Afia 
and Africa any prefent examples. 

But as the power of tyranny increafes, when in con- 
cert with tyranny in contiguous countries i (o ihe mifery. 
whiph fprings from it, redoubles w}ien the tyranny be- 
comes 
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^:omej5 univerfal. — When defpotic States border upon fuch 
5is are free, the de/pot naturally becomes foftened: he fees 
in his neighbours a cenfor of his anions ; his people alfo 
t)orrow their feelings and knowledge, and give him alarm; 
convi£lion is fnatched from him in fpite of himfelf, as to 
the genial effcAs of liberty upon wealth and population^ 
which are the neceflary foundation of all the taxes and 
armies with which he has to face his enemies ; even the 
love of fame alfo creeps into his heart, and like Alexan- 
der, he wilhes to be praifed by Athenians \ if he prefles 
likewife his fubje&s too feverely, they flee from him ; 
and commerce and arts no lefs certainly difdain his in-* 
juflice and reftraints. But foreigners are of great benefit 
in other refpeds ; they ally themfelves by marriage and 
affinity to the Sovereign and to the fubjed ; they are 
employed to educate their children ; the books they 
write, pafs into the hands of leading men among them ; 
fjpecimens of their arts excite attention ; they become 
minifters, generals, prelates, and perhaps fovereigns ; 
and defpotic princes fometimes, quitting the dungeon of 
theif own dominions where they a& only as the he^ 
jailers, find from the example of neighbouring nations 
how much more fincere and beneficial is the attachment 
which is founded upon afie£lion and intereft, than that 
which is founded upon fear and reftraint. In proof of 
this, let me refer to Ruflia ; where almoft every bril- 
liant tranfadion from the time of Czar Peter to the 
prefent day, has chiefly been owing to foreign inflcu- 
ments, or to a travelled or foreign fovereigq, or to 
Ruflians, who direftly or indire£fly have been indebted 
for their education to foreigners. — Darknefs is the na- 
tural (late of the human mind without improvements. 
In the darknefs of the night, various travellers may 
find their wayf if a fingle one in company is poiTeiTed 
D A of 
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of a torch ; but fuppofe that lonely torch extingui{hei}« 
how great is the darknefs. A handful of men extra£led 
from fome of the enlightened parts of Europe have 
been the torch-bearers of Ruilia ; and the confequence 
is, that there are few nations who feem fo incapable 
under prefent circumftances of taking a had in the arts 
and fcienccs, and who are fo little pofleffed of formal 
inftru£lions, but who are more effeSiumlly inflru£led in 
many particulars of pradice ; in confequence of their 
having received foreigners among them, not from one» 
but from different nations. — But darknefs is not only 
the lot of man in his native nothingnefs ;— but when- 
ever tyrants reign in folitude, they create an artificial 
darknefs ; for with them, education, knowledge, aftivity, 
focial intercourfe, love of one's country, and the chief 
of the moral virtues, are confidercd in the odious light 
of refifting principles with refpeft to their tyranny; 
and are therefore profcribed and extinguifhed : and as 
to commerce and agriculture, which depend upon 
capital as their firft mover, the favage defpot feizes 
upon that capital as faft as it appears, and thus kills 
the hen which lays his golden eggs, and cuts down the 
tree of which he wiflies to gather the fruit. 

To know how little there is fpontaneous in the re- 
gion of de(potifm, and how greatly liberty on the other 
hand by its nature is prolific ; we have only to compare 
the enterprizes both of body and mind, formerly ex- 
hibited by certain fmall free communities of Greece 
and Afia, with thofe exhibited by the immenfe do- 
minions of defpotifm, in which they are immerfed in 
modern times ; a contrafl, which is the more remark- 
able in feveral views, as the proprietors of thefe very 
dominions in the middle ages, while they, enjoyed a 
certain portion of freedom joined to their religious en- 
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thuGafna ; wcie not only memorable for feats of arms, 
but in confequence of availing themfelves of fragments 
of inflrudion derived from the above-mentioned com- 
munities, (or from the Romans, who were alfo their 
pupils,) remained for fome time fignalized in fcience, 
in agriculture, and in arts, till the night of general 

military defpotifm returned to darken them. In 

like manner two- or three modern towns, retired in 
the Alps, whofe inhabitants together do not amount 
to fixty thouiand fouls, have produced more remarkable 
men farms alone excepted) in the prefent century, than 
the whole empire of Ruffia, which now contains half 
as many millions, and than feveral other European king- 
doms taken in addition. 

The feveral great monarchies of the world have 
proved great experiments upon the human charader» 
both as to the prince and the fubjed. — ^They havp in 
general been acquired by fame fpecies of talents, which 
talents they have foon abforbed and extinguiflied ; and 
the matter has then become the moil depraved of man- 
kind, and the fubjeA the mod degenerate. They have 
each been rendered worfe, becaufe the extent of the 
dominion to be governed neceflarily required the govern- 
ment to be military^ for the purpofe of retaining the 
diftant parts of it, which would naturally remain obe- 
dient to nothing befides force. — Thofe who have force, 
are foon led to think that it fuperfedes every other re- 
quifite of government, whether for home or foreign 
objeds : and the principle or the confequences of this 
perfuafion fpread from the fovereign to the landed pro- 
prietor, and to every order of men. None then are in- 
ftruded or will humble themfelves to receive in- 
ftru£lion ; and the paffions of the human breaft, which 
it is one of the chief pbjeds of education to fupprefs, 
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redoobteall their fury. The evil then a£ts continually 
bsickwarcis and forwards upon itfelf, and princes and 
their fubjeds debafe one another in turn, till one uni- 
verfal dehige of mifcry and confufion foon overwhelnns 
the whole ; and no where an ark is found to fave the rem-' 
lunt of mankind, nor does an olive-branch any where 
give token of a refting-place. — Wretched people, but 
Jtill mere wretched prince ! For, among the firft, fome 
efcapc a part of the evil from their infignificance ; 
but the latter is conftantly placed on an elevation, as a 
mark to the arrows of fortune, without underflanding 
the manner in which he ought to enjoy its favours, — It 
is in vain, that in the courfe of thefe horrors a fingle 
man, (who has been probably introduced to power by 
that tnatahfHty in the fucceflion to it, which is incident 
to defpocic dates,) ftarts up to remedy them. Man- 
kind are only permanently governed by fixed infli- 
tution« ; and over a corrupted empire, a fingle virtuous 
prince ads merely the part of a fleeting minUter. 
He foon periflies either by the courfe of time, or by 
the earlier hand of violence ; too good to be endured 
by thofe, whofe only fupport or fafety is in the pro- 
fiigacy or ignorance of their fovereign ; leaving no 
trace behind him but that of unavailing memory, and 
fulfy proving how impoflible it is to corrcft defpottfm 
otherwife than by abolifliing it. — This is not rhap- 
fody. The mild, peace-loving, and literary Auguftus 
was followed by four monfters, beginning with Ti- 
berius, and ending with Nero ; Titus was fucceeded by 
Domitian, as was Marcus Aurelius by Commodus; 
and what is the more remarkable, Auguftus and Au- 
relius had each the choice and adoption of their fuc- 
ccflbrs. At laft, by a feries of villany and diftraftion, 
the Roman empire, too immenfe to fall a prey to any 
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Ihing in the firfl inftance but itfelf, becdme in part 
conquered, and then divided ; and though danger caufed 
afterwards fome exertions, they were oftcner the ex- 
ertions of bafenefs and compromife, than of courage 
and prudence ; till the laft remnant of the empire in 
the eaft, died the moft effeminate of deaths, falling 
into the hands of the barbarous Mahomedans with 
fcarcely aftruggle.— In like manner thefe Mahomedans 
themfelv^s, following a fimilar defpotic courfe, being 
fanguinary to their fubjefts, and feeble towards their 
enemies ; forgetting the very art which is firft learned 
and laft loft among defpots, namely, that of war; 
living upon the very entrails of their dominions, 
without one care taken for their profperity ; and dif- 
daining all knowledge, (which from the nature of 
their language and inftitutions cannot eafily be forced 
upon them from without ;) are now kept together more 
by the influence of their religion, than of their policy ; 
but are ftill ready to fall a prey to the firft potentate 
that fliallftorm their capital. — Whoever goes through the 
hlftory of what are called the four great monarchies 
of the world, and joins to it the hiftory of the feveral 
monarchies of the eaftt not included in that imper- 
feft catalogue ; will find the fame fucceffion of follies 
and calamities, with only an exception in China; 
which yet is but a fpecious exception, or elfe as far as 
it is real, is folely owing to fixed injiitutions that are not 
to be fhaken even by conquerors from without or by 
defpots from within. 



But to defcend horn general topics, let us prove minutely, 
but briefly, in what manner an univerfal military def- 
potlfm will injure, firft, the feveral orders oi fociety ; ^ 

next, 
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next, the interdls of inferior princes; and, laftly, the 
perfons and families of defpots themfelves. 

To begin then with the feveral orders of fociety, 
let us firft touch upon the ariftocracy. — In Turkey, 
there is none of this fubfiftiiig as to families ; it being 
the policy of that government to interrupt fucceffions. 
In Ruffia, the great by birth are difcountenanced, and 
live for the moil part difcontented at Mofcow ; while 
new men, foreigners, and favourites, find their way at 
court. In Spain, the grandees are not permitted to quit 
the court or the capital ; or clfe when they wifli to travel, 
even within Spain itfelf, they are obliged to give 
an account of their motions ; and upftarts are daily 
rifing to fupplant them in court favour. Even 
lately in France, they were all obliged by a fort of 
etiquette, which was the refult of a court fyftem, to 
ferve in the army ; at the fame time that the . allure- 
ments of a poliflied and' enlightened capital were fuf- 
ficient of themfelves to infure their refidence in the 
neighbourhood of the court. I need not fay more as 
to the ariftocracy. — Next come the Qergj^ whofe dig- 
nitaries, even in France, were looked at with a jealous 
eye, when they pretended to refide at their poft of duty 
in the provinces. In Ruffia, it was the boaft of Czar 
Peter to have reduced his clergy to much more fub- 
miffive terms than Louis XIV. had done. In the 
dominions of the Auftrian family, notwithflanding 
the pretended devout charaSer of the late Emprefs, 
the clergy are plundered, and rendered daily more 
and more impotent, by every branch of her defend- 
ants in their diiFerent dominions ; and the Pope has 
experienced repeated infults or litigations from them 
all. The decline not only of religious credulity, but 
even of religious faith, daily weakens the fupport of the 
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clergy ; and their prefent riches are a perpetual tempta- 
tion to needy princes, or a fource of difcontent to the 
fuhjeA ; fo that that part of thefe riches which is 
fenabk, will be aflumed by the defpot ; and that part 
which is unpopular, will be furrendered to the people, 
to foothe them in fome moment of diflatisfaaion ; and 
be replaced probably in fome inadequate manner, or 
elfe end in the clergy being thrown upon the people 
for voluntary contributions. As to the powers and 
privileges of the hierarchy, we know from the cafes 
of Henry VIII. of England and Czar Peter, how 
fafliionable it will fecm to defpots, to be declared the 
fupreme heads of their refpeflive churches ; and fup- 
pofmg that they (hould be inclined to contemplate the 
clergy, rather as a fource of fupport, than of hoftility^ 
it is ftill natural that they fliould think of making thi« 
order at leaft aiedient and oeconomical ; for which the 
method is perfe£lly fimple, and free from the obje£lions 
fuggefted by Mr. Hume. I mean, by reducing the 
whole clerical eftablifljnfient to its gofpel fimplicity^ 
and appointing all the members of it ; by giving th*m 
a previous bigotted and enflaved education ; rendering 
the chiefs of it few, and utterly dependent ; profcribing 
all novelties; making its ceremonies payable out of 
civil funds, and obliging civil and military perfonages 
to lend fuch a temporary chara6lcr of oftentation to 
religioB, as it is thought neceffary that it (hould receive. 
So much for the clergy. — Next comes the Senate^ coni- 
pounded in part of the preceding orders. Civil power 
we have fuppofed extinS, for inter arma leges Jtleni ; of 
what ufe then is the fenate ? To do goody it is inade- 
quate ; and when there is no public, it cannot evea 
cxpea the pay given to mercenaries for the evils it 
might othcrwife fan£lion, as an intermediate body* 
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To fee the extremity of the evil, let it be remembered 
that Caligula made his horfe into a conful ; and that 
Didius, after having bought the Roman Purple, which 
was openly put to auction by the pretorian guards, 
went dire£lly to the fenate to tell them in exprefs 
words, that they wanted an emperor, and he was the 
man to anfwer their purpofe; and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, when he was wandering about Germany and 
Poland, wafting the forces and treafures of his people 
and embroiling their interefts, fignified to his fenate, 
that if they refufed obedience to his orders, be would 
fend back his boot to govern them.— As to Usa^ third 
eflate^ it wants its name, when the fecond is extin- 
tinguifhed. But even in its more expanded (hape, of 
private citizens, what is it but the mere fubftratum of 
power ? beings who are to labour, but not to enjoy ; 
who are to fuffer and not to complain ; and who are 
to contribute, without receiving any other protedlion 
for it, than is fuggefted by caprice or commanded by 
intereft. Safe neither in property nor in perfon ; denied 
thp power of locomotion for their own purpofes, but 
forced to abandon their homes and families for the 
objeds of power ; dragged even into wars againft their 
inclinations, there to provoke the revenge of an enemy, 
or to confirm their own flavery and that of other 
nations; their property and their labour preffed into 
the fervice of the defpot or his fubalterns, whenever 
it fuits their purpofes ; no utterance allowed to any of 
their wrongs, each man being afraid even of his neigh- 
bour in private ; thefe and a thoufand fimilar circum- 
fiances, are fo ordinary in defpotic countries, as fcarcely 
to excite notice: but madmen indeed are thofe, who 
are content to let fuch a lot become their own. — Tradit 
commerce, agriculture, and the arts, cannot exift where 
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capital, laws, a£llvity, and knowledge, are wanting. We 
might as well expeS the vegetable and animal world 
to exift without the vivifying power of the fun. — Be- 
fides, tyranny never will allow that long continuance 
of tranquillity and confidence, and that identity of laws, 
which are neceflary for the flow proccflfes of induftry, 
and for that fifterhood in it, without which there is 
little of it which can profper. Arts of amufement, fuch 
as mufic, and watch-making, (which lad was the oc- 
cupation of the grave Charles the Fifth ;) or elfe the 
military profeffion, while attention to it is found ne- 
cefJary; together with certain eftablifliments of a public 
nature, which though profufely or unfkilfully condudled, 
yet will be fure of protedlion, becaufe in the hands of 
him, who is maftcr of every thing, may to a certain 
degree flourifti ; and botany, chemiftry, and mathematics 
may retain a hazardous exiftence, becaufe they may be 
cultivated without lending any fpring and extenfion to 
the human mind, and therefore without caufing um- 
brage; but accident alone can lead us to expe£l any 
great enlargement of this catalogue of objeds, beyond 
mere articles of neceflity. — The effed of an inroad made 
upon the laws is too eafily comprehended to require 
much illudration ; fmce from the judicial and legiflative 
branches reding in the fame hands, the admlnidration 
of juftice mull neceflarily require much indability ; 
and the violence and caprice of the defpot will add to 
this evil ; and dill more his favoritifm and the venality 
of his fubalterns. Courts of law in thefe fituations only 
afford a more cxpenfive mode of arriving at injuftice^ 
and have the fingle advantage of bringing fuits to fome 
iffue. Be it obferved, however, that under thefe cir- 
cumdances forenfic talents have little chance of making 
progrefs, imlefs under the wing of favour; and that 
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the profcflional pay of the lawyer is here fmall, and 
his confideration in his country trifling, compared 
with what is known in England ; where the law has 
been the foundation of many noble and wealthy fa- 
miliesy as well as of the mod fplendid reputations ; 
fome of our very barrifters, for example, having been 
applauded in various parts of Europe. — We now come to 
two critical bodies, minijiers and the army. In Eng- 
land we have feen a minifter capable of long holding 
his fovcreign at bay; and one of the common modes 
of attaining a pofl in adminiflration is, by becoming 
important in oppofition ; the career to high offices ilfo is 
open to all pcrfons ; and to be ejefted from Miniftry is no 
difgrace, but may even produce honour. How different 
is this from defpotic countries ? Where Minifters live 
by the breath of a tyrant ; where death, banifliment, 
or difgrace, mark a reverfe of fortune ; where it is com- 
monly an etiquette, never to reinftate the fallen ; and 
where they are often treated with fuch contempt in the 
concerns of their office, that the late King of Pruffia 
is affirmed once to have faid to his Minifters, Canaille^ 
arrangez vous. No fenate opens a road to power ; and 
to think of alarming the public on public topics, would 
be inftant death. In this (late of things there is nothing 
to expcft but from proftitution, from bribery, and from 
intrigue ; the difpenfer of offices and power being ; 
commonly a miftrefs in male courts, a paramour in 
female ones, and pimps, panders, domeftics, flatterers, 
and intriguers in all of them. — Laftly, we are to fpeak 
of the army ; for the army at leaft, as the inftrument of 
all, will be thought an order in the ftate, not only fure 
of prote£tion, but of folid encouragement. By no 
means. The common foldier is no where more op- 
prefled, than in defpotic dates; for to give room to 
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keep tip tnany troops, he is poorly pard ; and to fupp\y 
the want of inclination, he is made a mere machine, the 
moving power of which is his fear. In all armies too, 
there is the diflin£lion of bpdy guards or pretorian 
bands oil the one fide, and the marching regiments or 
iroops of the line on the other. The former may be 
careflcdi and the latter neglefled : the former are near 
to the fource of court favors* hold the fovereign in their" 
hands, and are the commenccrs of revolutions ; but the 
latter are confidered as little more than ordinary fub- 
je6ls ; and when any part of them are difcontcntcdt 
the teft are made to oppofe them ; which, in a vaft 
army, is perfeflly eafy. Who can deny too, that 
favourites proceed by a rapid progrcfs to principal com- 
mands, in defiance of veteran pretenfions ; and that 
civil fufpicions and punilhments are eafily extended 
to military perfons ? Befides, who is there likely to fympa- 
thSze with liberal feelings in a defpotic army, made up 
by policy from vagrants and banditti, from foreign 
or from favage materials, and where every thing is held 
as much infulated and difconne£ted as poflible, unlcfs 
where the parties poflefs kindred principles and in-* 
terefts with the defpot ? In fhort, a great army is 
eafily kept under by military and civil laws, and a few 
executioners. What then is to be the new privilege, 
or confolation of the foldier or officer, who in addition to 
his military duty is to be employed to wring taxes from 
the poor, to enforce the rigours of punifhment, to a£l 
perhaps againft his friends or his native province, and 
to take up his quarters in abje£l or deferted countries ? 
— Thus we have gone through the principal orders of 
fociety, as fituated under the blading operation of a 
wide-fpreading military defpotifm. Let the man who 
befriends it, go and live in Turkey and Morocco, as 
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(he places congenial to his fouL Let us, in this part 
of Europe at lead, lift againft it not only our faceSr 
but our fwords. 

We proceed to our next topic, the mterefts of 
foverelgns (f an inferior- rank^ in cafe the evil we are 
here alluding to fliQuld become general. — It is impoffible 
that we cannot remember in hiftory fome accounts 
of the ftate of dependent princes; and do they not 
(hew the very depths of ignominy ? Homage, tributesr 
contingents of forces, perfonal attendance^ permiflfion 
neceffary to conclude family-marriages, a traffic often 
cxifting for their very thrones, fpies fet upon their 
governments ; thefe are fome of the inftances of their 
hard fate ; and to this (late they have been brought, 
after having firR been the prey of walv and of contending 
parties, and perhaps the vidims of the bafeft treachery 
and ingratitude. — But I ihall not be long on this head. 
The Apocrypha gives us an account of Alexander, 
wiiich is too finiflied, and too much to the point for 
me to make much addition to it. It is as follows— 
" And Alexander made many wars, and won many 
•* ftrong holds, and flew the kings of the earth, and 
" took fpoils of many nations^ infomuch that the earth 
" was quiet before him, [that is, Jolitudinem faciU 
" W pacern apellat i] whereupon he was exalted, and 
** his heart was lifted up ; and he gathered a mighty 
** Jirong hcfi^ and ruled over countries, and nations, 
" and kings, who became tributaries to him ; and after 
" thefe things hp fell fick * * *. So Alexander reigned 
" twelve years, and. then died. And his fervants bare 
** rule every one in his place ; and after his death 
•• they all put crowns upon themjelves\ fo did their fons 
" after them many years, and evils were multiplied in the 
'* earth.^'-^.tt this extrafl: ferve as a warning both 
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to fnaaller princes and to greater defpots. — The prefent 
military Concert of Princes, let me only add, is not like the 
fmall cloud as big as a man's hand, mentioned in fcrip- 
ture, which fwelled into a devouring temped. No ; it 
is a full-grown evil, born with giant limbs and adult 
flrength, and threatens what it will exadly fulfil, the 
ruin of all by the fword. — For a little while it will ufe 
foft words ; but it will be truer in its adions : and after 
firft attacking particular territories and fubjcfts, will end 
in a war with the wf^ole human race ; among which it 
will reckon princes but as a higher fort of fubjeSfs^ and 
often on that very account as parties to be dreaded. It 
is in vain to think that the evil has any bounds, when 
the paffion of princes does not confifi fo much in enjoy- 
ing, as in acquiring. 

We now come laftly to trace this malady of univerfal 
military defpotifm back to its fountain head ; for here 
again we find, that as it infliiSls calamities upon others, 
fo it fpares not its own authors. — In milder monarchies, 
the fovereign experiences a fhare of that juftice which is 
permitted to circulate through the nation ; for violence 
to the reigning prince is rare on the part of the public, 
without extraordinary general provocation ; and on the 
part of individuals, it would be ufelefs, as a (Iranger 
could not profit by it, fince the fucccflion would take its 
courfe to his exclufion ; and thofe in the line of fucceflion 
would fufFer too much in reputation, as well as from the 
eiFeil of the precedent, to attempt it. Hence France, 
fince it became a fettled nation, during very many cen- 
turies, has had but three dynaflies ; and England has. 
changed its order of fucceflion very rarely, except from 
conqueft, confufion of title,, and great religious or 
political provocations. In (hort, the people have 
in general been appealed to as judges refpecling the 
E 2 throne. 
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throne, in limited monarchies ; and the croWn has hertce' 
in general, defcended with all the facrednefs of an 
article of family property ;— but in defpotic ones, the' 
whole is matter of junto and accident, for as there is 
very little difference between the candidates, and little 
animation or knowledge in the public refpefiing its own 
affairs, the public feldom interferes in the proceedings at 
the capital, — ^We have only, in order to confirm this, to- 
call to witnefs the events of RuiHa, during, the prefent 
century ; where a fucceflion to t^ throne is another 
word for a revolution ; and where the prince has been 
more infecure upon it, both as to life and property, than 
the fubjcft. — What was the cafe at Rome ? Auguftus 
was fufpefted to have been poifoned by his wife op by 
her fon whom he had adopted, as was Titus By his 
brother Domitian. In (hort, death was dealt with fo 
liberal a hand in the form of afiaffinations^ executions, 
and murders in battle, as well by relations and by pre- 
tinded friends, as by enemies ; that the throne feemed 
but a flaughtering block.^-I have already cited the fate 
of Alexander, who though he had a fon, had none of 
his probable wiflies executed either with regard to his 
fon or to his dominions. — In Turkey, they have com- 
monly been ftrift as to the line of fiiccefflon, on account 
of the protedlion given to the defcendants of their pro- 
phet ; that is, on account of a religious prejudice. Let 
us therefore, without troubling ourfelVes with Morocco 
or Egypt, or with Perfia or India, cite the cafe of China 
in the words of Montefquieu. — " In the hiftory of 
« China," (fays this great writer) " we find it has had 
" twenty-two fucceflive dynafties ; that is, it has expe- 
•* rienced twenty-two general, without mentioning a 
** prodigious number of particular revolutions. The- 
«« three firft dynafties lafted a long time, becaufe they 
* " were 
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«* were wifely adoiiniftered, and the empire had not fo 
'"" great an extent as it afterwards obtained. But w.e 
" may ohferve in general, that all thofe dynafties began 
" very well. Virtue, attention, and vigilance are necef- 
■" fary in China : ihefe prevailed in the commencement 
" of the dyjnafties, and failed in the end. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ After 
" the -three or four firft princes, corruption, luxury, indo- 
'' lence and pl^fure^ poflefled their fucceflfors ; they (hut 
" themfelyes ujp in a palace; their underftanding was 
" impaired; their life was fhorte^ed; the family declined ; 
" the grandees rofe up,; the eunuchs gained credit ; none 
*' but children were fet on the throne ; the palace was at 
" variance with the «itipire ;; a lazy fet of people that 
" dwelled th^re^ ruined the indufirious part of the nation,^ 
** the Emperor was killed or deftroyed by an ufurper, 
" who founded a family, the third or fourth fucctjfor (f 
** which went and Ihut himfcif up in the very fanu 
" palace:^ 

Such then is the inftability of human grandeur, and of 
a mimicry of the extenfive command of Providence ; that 
although bought at fuch hazard, at the expence of fo 
many crimes, and by the facrifice of fo much human 
happinefs, it is fcarcely prefervcd for the life of the 
owner ; is tranfmitted with little certainty to the imme- 
diate defcendant, and (which may give great room of 
refledlion to the concerned) is feldom preferved for the fuc- 
ceflion oi fecondary or collateral branches. — All this is 
owing to feveral caufes. It is owing, for example, to a 
fpecies of adivity in the human mind, which renders it 
eager for new pafTive imprefEons, and for objedls from 
without ; though it is indolent in providing itfelf with 
obje6is from within. Old fcenes foon fatiate and difguft 
the ungovernable minds of defpots, who may deftroy 
nations, but cannot alter their own make and conftittition ; 
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which require that temperance, virtue, and information, 
ihould aid in procuring them content under a long renewal 
of the fame fetof circumftances of body and mind. But 
fincc after fatiety, ftill there arifes hope ; new objefts are 
fiill demanded by defpots, which are again to be rejeded 
for others yet newer ; till at laft it is found out, that nei- 
ther variety nor quantity can fatisfy a temper once fmitten 
with the vaft defire of pofleffing every thing, — Another 
fatal caufe of irritation to the ambition of princes, 
is oppofition. Shall man, borh to rule, find any obdacle ? 
Every thing is therefore to be removed, and a level prof- 
trate plain is to lie between them^ and the obje6ls with 
which they Tiave connexion. This again is a never 
ceafing paffion, and ftrengthens in proportion to its habi- 
tual indulgence. — A third inftigation is the love of praife, 
which is alfo inexhauftible. To poflefs much, and 
to have ufed fuccefsful art or courage in obtaining it, 
how flattering, how intoxicating ! till at laft, like 
other intoxications, it ceafes, and requires new cn- 
terprifcs to refrefli its feelings. Is this all, faid Csefar, 
when he had polTefled himfelf of all. Alas! calum 
mutant t nun animum\ qui trans mare currunt, — Now and 
then perhaps, an uneafy fentiment occurs, but it is foon 
quieted. " The parties injured, (fays the aggreflbr,) if they 
** could, would have done the fame by myfelf ; I have 
«* committed no other wrong, than others have committed 
** before me ; the world has forgiven them, and it will 
'• forgive me ; befides, the conquefts I have acquired 
" will be better governed by nie, than by others \ and 
" what fignifies it to the- people concerned, whether they 
** are governed by others o? by me ?"— ^This is the veil 
of gauze ufed to cover rapine and blood ; and it ferves 
to ihelter even the afBftance given to other defpots, by 
fi\\ok means in return their ^ww proceedings are rendered 
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nioTC fecure.— This is the more mortifying to thdr 
wretched fubje6ls, who know that after all this varied 
round of guilt, after eftablilhing profcriptions, informer?, 
tortures, and death, and after even felling a privilege for 
murder ; the whole ends in private enjoyments the moft 
trivial or the moil abominable. Read the authentic 
memoirs of courts which are merely arbitrary ^ and which 
are far removed from defpotifm : if there is not vice in 
them, yet there is dulnefs \ or elfe a recourfe to the fame 
enjoyments of operas, games, exercife, reading, needier 
work, and the like ; which proves inconteftibly to the 
obferving mind, that happinefs lies alone, (as was before 
ilated,) in virtue ^ temperance^ information^ and content :— 
Infinitely worfe are the courts of defpots, 

I feel much pain in all this defcription, left, while I 
am purfuing fads, I (hould bethought to quit the feelings 
of an impartial man. — But the proofs are great, the 
■objeft is of unfpeakable magnitude, and there is no 
time to lofe. — There is a coalition of forces formed, 
which, like Aaron's rod, will fwallow up the forces of 
every other power. This mifchief will happen, without 
care, before the world fufpe£ls it ; and no care is fuffici- 
ent, but that of demanding an immediate ceflation of 
the Concert of Princes ; for if the Concert proceeds, 
and attains its objeft, defpotifm, (unknown as I will do 
the parties the juftice to fuppofe,' to the wifhes of the 
original aftors,) will rapidly produce its efFefls. — Scruples 
will not long delay the horrid tragedy, even if it pafs to 
be ailed in its laft fcenes into new and other hands, 
for caufes will always accomplifli their confequences ; 
and defpotifm having always the fame materials to work 
upon in thofe ruling and ruled, will generate thefe con- 
ftquences, with a celerity of which I Ihall give bu« twe 
inftances. — The firft is that of Alexander/ who wjas in 
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many rcfpeAs the boaft of antiquity, but who inftantly 
after the fuccefsful contefl which his father and himfelf 
had had with the free nations of Greece and Thrace ; 
though he had Philip for his father, Ariftotle for his 
tutor, a civilized world which he much admired for his 
judges ; though he had peciiliar magnanimity, talents, 
and love of fcience ; yet in the courfe of conquering the 
world, killed bis friend in drink, burned a palace to 
amufe a (Irumpet, and fighcd when his cruel and fantaftic 
power was checked for want of objeds.— The fecond 
example is drawn from Rome, where, after the calm 
in human affairs produced by Auguflus, none could have 
fufpeded a fudden reverfe ; yet, in what a quick fuccedion 
did four menders appear, rivalling and furpafling each 
other in wickednefs and mifchief, and tormenting not 
only foreign nations apd their fubjedls, but carrying 
(laughter into the bofom of their own families ? Soon in- 
deed was it that Julia, Mcflalina.Agrippina, and Fauilina, 
(hewed that women in a fcene of unbounded licenfe, could 
be as execrable as men ; and ftill farther to prove that 
levity and cruelty were eafily to be afTociated in the fanie 
brcaft, the fame emperors who either formed the willi that 
Rome might have but one neck, or were. ready to execute 
the full purport of it, fought to play the part of a£lor« 
|Sind gladiators upon the It^ge before their fubjedls, as the 
great objefts of their ambition. 

In one word, men and minor princes, beware. You 
are in no copimon times. Powerful princes, inftead of 
attacking each other for booty, have begun upon the 
fyftem of attacking you. Unite on your fide, for it is a 
pommon caufe. It is in vain to think when this new 
mifchief is once under way, that you can fay to it, go 
thus far and po farther. The parties aye poffefled of this 
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peculiar advantage, that they not only can product largs 
forces ; but they keep large forces dways on foot : aad 
therefore are ready to z& at a moment*! warnings ill 
order to fecure their objefls. After their fyftcoi has 
obtained a certain progrefs, they will be hiu-ried oa in 
it» and become unable to flop themfelve& — And do not 
flatter yourfelves that it will ever be iretrograde, and leaft 
of ail on account of the apparent civilization of man* 
kind. We who are to be devoured indeed, are civilized ; 
but remember that thofe who are to devour us, wene 
yederday onJy Tartars and CofJacks^ and other favage 
clans ; and that although a few of their leaders have 
that outiide polifli> which you fee is confiflent with 
ftony hearts : yet when thefe leaders die, or become cor- 
rupted, the ftanuna of their fubjedls are fuch, as fit them 
for fupporting any proje^ of any nature. 

If you wiih to know more upon this fubjed, read 
Tacitus, and Machiavel, before you ally yourfelves 
to the fovereigns who have joined together in military 
concert. 

PART III. or LETTER IL 

fuhlijbed July 28, 1799, (previous to the 
fecond Part.) 

WE might proceed to ^ immediate conclufion, 
but the fubjed is too ample to be fo foon 
difmifled ; and as France will be an important and nc^ 
neceffary inftrunjent in counterafting the triumvirate, a 
few impreflions in particular muft be obviated refpeding 
France as to her foreign politics. — Previous to the latfc 
revolution, France was called an ambitious power ; and 
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in the tittie of Louis ^XIV. (he certainty gave weU 
founded alarms upon this fubjed, (alarms^ which at 
frefent nquin to be transfernd to very different quarters,) 
But fubfequent to that period^ and particularly of late 
years, having abandoned her fchcmes of univcrfal 
Monarchy^ (he has a£led a part of jealoufy and of in- 
trigue, rather than of ambition; (he has aimed at a 
balance, more than at the conqueft of Europe, and at 
the prefervation of power, more than at an increafe, or 
at leaft more than at any dangerous application of it ; (he 
has indeed purfued pacific objeds (fuch as trade and 
colonies) by violent means, but this has been more 
owing to a failure of good fenfe, than to other caufes ; 
as is proved by her having ftruggled more for others 
than for herfelf, more from negative than from pofitivc 
views, o^ elfe through the impulfe of a private junto 
rather than of a. public fyftem. For this, lefs thanks 
are due to herfelf, than to the folitary rival(hip of Great- 
Britain, and to the terrors infpired into Europe by her 
former madnefs.— A few hiftorical cirumftances, howr 
ever, will mark the fad, which is now become of the 
firft magnitude ; namely, that (be has taken part with 
the weak more generally than with the firong. She has 
protefted, for example, fincc 1763, the Turks againft the 
Ruflians ; (he has aided America and the Ea(l-Indies 
againft Great-Britain ; (he has oppofed (in defiance of 
family connexions) the ambition of Auftria refpefling 
the Scheldt ; and declined xo afHft Auflfia, when feeking 
to diminifl). Bavaria, or to force an exchange of it for the 
Low Countries ; fhe has more than once riflced herfelf 
to aflift Spain ; and if (he lately attempted to garn a 
fixed fway in Holland, it was at a moment, when we 
were doing the fame thing, and when (in confequencc 
pftheftateof parties,) Holland was not to be deemed 
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ain independent power ; (though to have made her redfy 
fiich, by a better form of government, would perfeflly 
'Well have accorded with the French fyflem, as well as 
Mrith our own interefts.) In ihort, France chiefly fought 
popularity with Europe, and at laft acquired it ; efpedally 
as having in feveral inftanccs obferved a conciliatory con- 
dud, and a peculiar tone of moderation ; and though 
Ihe wi(hed to affiime a lead in all political arrangements, 
yet (he generally (to the unwarrantable diftrefs of her 
own fubjeds) bore more than her (hare of the cxpence 
of it. In the conclufion, the French government be- 
came diffolved through the foftnefs of its own prin- 
C]pIes.-*Let us now obferve, notwithftanding the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining an unprejudiced hearing upon this 
fubjed, what afpcft it is that the prefent revolution in 
France bears to what may be called the foreign affairs of 
Europe. And here even the triumvirate muft allow that 
the popular party at leaft defirc to fee tvery nation ren^ 
dered free; and it will be difficult to deny alfo, that they 
wifti to abolifli wars between nations, and efpecially a 
fyftem of conquefts ; as likewife to cftablifh liberal prin* 
ciples as to citizenihip and toleration, and even as to 
freedom of trade (when their circumftances fliall become 
propitious to it ;) alfo to improve every faculty of their 
country by internal efforts ; and to honour and promote^ 
in every refpeft, the ufeful arts and fcicnces. Thefe 
principles are frequently obfcured by intemperance, by 
intrigue, and other momentary caufcs ; but every perfon 
verfed in the charafter and modern writings of the 
French, efpecially by means of a recent refidence in 
France, muft acknowledge the exiftence and influence 
of them; and as to thofe who would point out the 
hiftory of Avignon and of the Comtat, as contradiftory 
\o them^ I refer to Poland, Bavaria, the Scheldt, the 
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Crimcai and even to the prefent attack upon France, 
for couDter-documents. — I maintain, therefore, that tVip 
fnfent popular government of the French is far piore 
fuitcd to the prefervation of the independence of nations^ * 
than the military confpirators in the triumvirate, who 
certainly are more than upon a par v^ith the modern 
French in the defire of fpreading their forms of govern- 
ment over foreign nations ; for while the one fetof thefc 
propagators ufes the pen^ the other ufes the /w^r^; of 
which not only Poland at two different periods^ but 
Sweden, Holland, and Liege, exhibit recent and un- 
equivocal examples. 

But it will be faid here, perhaps, that allpwing the 
incidental merit of France as contributing to form a 
bulwark againjl ambitious potentates^ yet foreign inter- 
ference is become neceflary to reftore it to its proper 
government, and to its means of adion. — But yielding 
for a moment to this objection, furely it does not mean 
that. the triumvirate are .the proper parties to be em- 
ployed either to force or to woo France into meafures 
which are neceflary to (Quntera£i their own inordinate 
power and pretenpans* Such a million, with perfonages 
fo little difpofed to play the humble or the generous part 
of /f vos non vobis, is prepoftexous. — If foreign afTiftance, 
therefore, is neceflary to the prefervation of the French 
conftitution, we have chofen inftruments, whofe obje£t 
will only be to plunder it of a part of its power, and to 
xender null or to debauch the remains of it. Con- 
fequently the triumvirate, whether they pretend to 
coerce or to mediate among the French, are afting in a 
poft where they may do infinite mifchief to Europe, and 

• Much time and various event* occurred between the date of this 
letter and the decrees of November and December following. 
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'^idere, therefore, it is cur orgeirt interefl to defeat tbetftw 
-^Buc what then, it will be iaid, is to be done with 
France at the prefent moment ? This k a queftion beil 
to be anfwered after a (hort ftatement of its (ituation. 

The many in France aire, either by enthuliafm, by in- 
terefty by hope, or by fear, oh the fide of the revolution ;< 
or are attached to the indSvifibility, to the national in- 
dependence, and to the gtery of France ; or elfc are pcr- 
fuaded that no free conftitation can be expeQed from 
thofe powers who perfecute liberty both at honie and abroad^ 
whom folemn recent treaties cannot bind againft their 
interefts, and who will govern France upon no other 
principles than thofe of intereft, of rcfentment, of fuf- 
picion, of the fword, and of foreign dependence. The 
many in France are in general led by men originally un- 
known to the rich and foreigners, and therefore dc- 
• fpifed by both ; but who are not on this account men 
the lefs powerful or adive. Their party is fupported 
in a certain fenfe, as well by thofe who are neutral,' 
as by thofe who differ from them ; for both pay their 
taxes to them, and co-operate with them upon emer- 
gencies for preferving internal order and fecurity, 
Thtfy are already in pofleflion of fo much of the govern- 
ment, that it is eafy, (hould treachery e\'er call for it, to^ 
control the reft of it. They cover the foil of France, 
and are therefore, matters of the landed eftates of all 
thofe, who choofe to differ from them. They can an- 
nually flop the iflToing of more than fifteen millions 
fterling^ deftined to pay the national engagements, the 
non-juring clergy, penfions, rcimburfcmcnts of fuppreffctf - 
offices, &c. &c. and they may ufe the whole amount of 
it, in cafe of diftrefs, to fupport their own caufe. In the 
acting army, they have 100,000 liational guards true to? 
them, with all the privates and all the non-commifTionc* 

officers- 
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officers of the troops of the line, and a confiderable 
proportion of the commiflioned officers. The want of 
military difcipline in their forces is nearly over, or exifts 
more with their officers than with their men ; and, as 
thefe officers cannot defert twice, if the popular party 
pafs the prefent crifis, they will poflfefs an army devoted 
throughout to their principles. As to their number of 
forces, it is nearly fufficient, or will foon become fo ; 
for, independent of reinforcements, as foon as the plan 
of the enemy for the campaign becomes declared, many 
of their ufelefs garrifons will be drafted to take the 
field. The eafe with which a populous territorial 
country, and I may now add an entirely military one, 
carries on a defenftve war upon its frontiers and 
within it, againd an enemy which fupports itfelf from 
an immenfe diilance, is known from hiftory ; and may 
be remembered alfo from the refiftance which the 
Turkifli frontiers offered during many months againft 
the combined forces of Ruffia and Auftria. — For thefe 
and other reafons, which it would be h^re tedious to 
enumerate, I am of opinion, that the French will not 
in the end furrender their revolution to foreign armies, 
filled with defcriptions of troops given to plunder, 
devaRation, and cruelty, in a degree which their officers 
cannot reftrain; and whofe proceedings therefore being 
fully detailed and even exaggerated in newfpapers now 
read in every corner of France, will exafperate a nation 
far too great to be intimidated. — As to anarchy or 
treachery (which too often have a common fource,) 
great evils of this fort, where intentions are fincere in 
the many, commonly bring their own remedy ; and 
if the King, therefore, (whofe perfonal fafety depends 
upon his fidelity to the conflitution,) were at this mo- 
ment to choofe an able miniftry, Jutted to the temper of 

the 
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the times, the face of things would probably inftantly 
change ; while on the other hand, the longer this is 
delayed, the more will he have to facrifice. — But if ^ 

thefe conjeflures refpefting the fate of France in her 
unaffijled attempts to retain her revolution, are un- 
founded, ftill we (hall have to inquire whether a remedj 
cannot be applied even to this evil. — And in the mean 
time, I mud deprecate the opinion, that it is for our 
intereft to fee the triumvirate wajllng itfelf in an attack 
upon France ; — for we muft truft nothing to hazard^ 
fince France in a ftate of divided opinions may very 
poffibly prove unable to refift the enemy, when aided 
by rebels and traitors on one fide, and the inaiflive flate 
of fome of her citizens on the other. — In this cafe, if 
Great-Britain looks to the then pofition of foreign affairs^ 
(he will find that France being thus confeiTedly out of 
the queftion, the burthen of maintaining the neceflary 
poife of Europe will fall wholly upon herfelf, as aa 
inceflant, expenfive, dangerous, and perhaps unavailing 
care ; and that inftead of gaining, flie will lofe by 
France being blotted out of the fyflem of Europe. — 
And even if fhe looks to France, confidered as a rivah 
(he will find her in this view emancipated by a bank- 
ruptcy from the load of debt which hitherto has always 
fettered her, and which now operates in fome degree 
as a pledge for pacific fyflems ; and (he will find France 
fupported in all her future projefts by the triumvirateg 
tQ whom fhe will by the fuppofition, by this time have 
fallen as an appendage. — There is another danger pof- 
fible to us from the perfecuted ftate of France, which 
is, that finding itfelf become the antipathy of all 
monarchs, it may in turn rejeft them all, and found 
for itfelf a great republic ; which, as being born in arms, 
may become dill more military than the late monarchy^ 

and 
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and therefore prove more of a rival to us in our mtitu^ 
tran(aAions*-^Btit let us now conclude, after all thefe 
preliminary refie£lions> with a few hints as to pradice. 

Nearly half of the moft military part of Europe having 
united under three neighbouring arbitrary Princes, to 
difpofe of the Government, and apparently of the terri- 
tory, but certainly of the alliances of nearly another quar- 
ter of it ; and the treaty for this purpofe being recently 
made with a view to their powerful common intereft* 
and being by its nature incapable of fuccefs, unlefs pur-* 
fued with vigour to the end of it, and in the condudl of 
it only three chiefs being to be confulted; fuch a treaty I 
fay, being of far more efEcacy than any ordinary treaties^ 
it remains to be confidered, what condufl is to be pur- 
fued refpefting it by Great-Britain, whofe population, 
joined to that of Ireland, forms about ont eleventh part of 
that of Europe, — The firft obfervation which prefents it- 
felf, is of a rfegative nature ; namely, that we ourfelves 
ought not to concur in any degree, in ailifling fo dan- 
gerous an enterprife \ and efpecially too, only upon the 
call of an ally ; (for, as Pruffia only a£ls upon this occafiort 
upon grounds perfeftly open to every power in Europe, 
if Great-Britain has not chofen to come forwards under 
thefe principles in a primary charafter, flill lefs reafon is 
there, that ftie fliould be implicated in them in a fecon- 
dary one.} 2°. Another obfervation (which is alfo nega- 
tive) carries iis a ftep farther; for we may affirm, that it is 
imprudent (a hint which Minifters will underftand*) ta 

♦ Mr. Chauvelin having about this time dcfircd, that the acceffion of 
Uny more of our allied to the league might be prevented by Great-Britain ; 
Lord Grenville anfwered firft, that the independence of foreign Sove- 
reigns was to be refpefted ; and next, that jjeace (a favour that was not 
ajked of ui) could not be mediated, without the feveral belligerent parties 
Ihould themfelves manifcft a difpofition towards it. 
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renmnte all right of interfering refpefting the triumvifsRe 
and its dependents ; (and lead of all, with fuch of our 
alUeSy as are concerned in it, who, as being allies, arc iji 
fome degree refponfible to us). In politics, the infidelity of 
Princes renders every part of their foreign condud matter 
of attention to their neighbours, there being in fad no* 
thing private in politics, exc^t matters of internal Gov^ny- 
tmnt (which yet are prectfeiy wiutt the triunrvir^ite are medh 
^llng with in Poland and in France). Befides ; the ground 
of the renunciatten in queftion is in direft oppofition t« 
the menaces ufed hy ourselves, a ihort time fince (in coq« 
]unSLion with P^ruffiajt againft Rudia and Aufb-ia, whem 
a^ing againA the Turks, 3°. We ought to prevent, if 
j>o(Ebde, any new acceffion to the ftrength of the trium- 
virs ; either by the junftion of Holland to it; or of 
the German ftates, or of Spain, Sweden, or other 
Powers ; for which purpofe little more will be neceflarjc, 
than a wife and vigorous reprefentation of arguments 4 
and it is impoffible that tins can come from a more 
weighty quarter, than that of Great-Britain ;• both on ac- 
count of her prcfent eminent fituation, which will give a 
fort of fafluon to her advice ; and alfo, fince, from the 
^v'lce being favourable to France, it carries with it every 
mark of being cUiinterefted and fmcere. But, 4^ we 
ought not only to prevent any addition of (Irength to the 
triumvirate, but endeavour to decompofe this mighty 
mafs of mifchief. The firft party to apply to for this 
purpofe, is Pruflia ; becaufe, we have the.moft arguments 
to nfe there, asnd the moft right to einploy them ; cfpeci*- 
ally, as the liltimate confequence to PruiEa, of an union 
with thefe powers, njay be a future war with both, or at 
leaft with onse of tbem ; to fupport her in which our a^ 
fiftance may be looked to, but neceflarily fo in vain. 
Every peril of licr fituation (hould, therefore, be an- 
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nounced to her in the moft energetic terras ; for what 
can 1 puifne ally exped from two more powerful, and 
therefore fatfe aflbciates ? and how can ihe procure for 
herfelf juflice, when they choofe to difagree with her? 
or when they difagree with one another, how can ihe 
avoid taking part with one of them, to preferve the ba- 
lance ? — Nor ihould any fimulated meafures, and much lefs 
any wily language on the part of PniiGa, make us forget, 
that were ihe even at the outfet, fincere ; yet (he has got 
into company by whom flie is expofed to be over-reached, 
or feduc^ at every ftep ; and confcqucntly, that we have 
nothing to truft to for her fidelity, but dectfive anions 
not to be revoked. Were flie indeed wife, (he would be 
pleafed with our affording her an opportunity for treading 
back her fteps, and again returning to her old fituation, 
iivhich was fo fafe and fo eafy to be underftood ; efpeci* 
ally, as nothing done in France by a foreign force is like* 
ly, by the nature of things, to be lading ; nor will the 
National Aflembly be difpofed to ratify an inglorious 
peace, but fliew the inJUxibiUiy in times of dangeVf com* 
nton to large todies ; pride (as was exemplified in the Ro« 
man Senate, the American Congrefs, and the Conftituent 
Aflembly) becoming contagious, each man's prefence in- 
fpiring the other both with pretenfions and with courage, 
»— Even Auftria may be told of the perfonal danger of the 
King and Queen of France, with that of their children ; and 
the probability of a confequent utter alienation of France 
towards her, in cafe of accidents ; as well as of the dangers 
arifing from the power of Ruflia, which is becoming fo 
rapidly preponderating, that the peace of Auftria, as 
well as that of Europe, requires, that a fpeedy, (and 
if polfible, a fpontaneous] divijion of the Ruffian territories 
ihould take place httwetn the ifliie of Ae prefent Em^ 
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prefs.*— As to the Emprefs of Ruilia^ (he is of an under- 
itanding and temper, perfedlly capable of entering int© 
d.ignified and prudent meafures, when properly propofed 
to lier. In this great objedl of reprefentation, therefore;, 
other powers of Europe muft be anxioufly urged to concur 
-with every poffible deg.ree both of warmth and fpeed, as 
concerning themfelves ftill more nearly than us, who by 
>di(lance, by infular fituation, and by ftrength, are better 
(though ftill too little) proteSed againft the danger. 
^**. The power of the Turks, now faft extinguiihing it- 
felf, muft, if practicable, to a certain degree be reno- 
vated; not by half, but by fundamental meafures, managed 
through the co-operation of Great-Britain and France. 
The force of ftates, caUris paribus^ depends upon their 
civil and military inftitutions ; and though it may be dif- 
ficult to .change the Turkifli civil inftitutions, yet a 
change in their military ones may, perhaps, be more 
pradlicable. For inftance, ^s the Turks have fufficient 
funds, cannot they be engaged to receive.twelve or fifteen 
ihoufand European infantry .and cavalry .Into their pay, 
which, when kept united in one corps, may he fufficiently 
numerous to anfwer for its own protection; and from fuch 
a corps, might not difc^pline be propagated through other 
corps of native troops ? Thefc, or equivalent meafurefiu 
j)lanned with precaution, and purfued with vigour (how- 
ever novel), .mi^ht probably be fuccefsful, and prevent 
^ theJRuftians.and Auftrians from acquiring a command fo 
I| critical, as that of the neareft pajfages of the Eafl* Many 
! politicians at one time feemed reconciled to the /difmem- 
jl berment of Turkey, from the hope that humanity would 
t gain by it ; but the fyftem of the triumvirate ftiews, that;, 
, without perhaps benefiting Turkey, the meafure might 
I he ruinous to Europe. 6"!. Every facilitation fhould be 
li jiven to the concerns ofthe Poles and^f the French, with 
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rcfpcA to arms and other neceflaries, and alfo with rc- 
fpc£k to Swifs auxiliaries. — And as to the French, t\^c 
moft generous exertions (hould be ufed to procure an 
union, if poflibic, of all her citizens in her defence, or 
at leaA to obtain the neutrality of the difcontented. In 
this work alfo, we (hould demand the co-operation of 
others. — As likewife, Laftly^ in preparing, in cafe of ne- 
ccffity, to enforce our reprefentations ; for if peaceable 
arguments Ihall be found wanting in effeft, the danger- 
ous and guilty intentions of the triumvirate will then he- 
come eftablijhed beyond the pojffsbiitty of doubt; and none in 
that cafe will be (o infatuated, as not to fee that they muft 

be vigoroufly refi/led. As a compenfation for thefe 

aids afforded to France, there is no doubt that the 
moft advantageous terms might be obtained in the way of 
. a treaty from her, and that a foundation might be laid for 
an oblivion of all paft enmities, and for a mutually pacific, 
and even beneficial conduft in future. 

The variation of Jyfiem here propofed with regard to 
France, will not be attributable to Great-Britain, but to 
thofe who have created the neceffity for it ; for a change of 
enemies mnft naturally caufe a change of interefts, and 
therefore of allies. This cannot be new in politics. 
Accordingly, fince 1756, there is not one aSive power 
of Europe, which has not (hifted its principal ally more 
than once, and fome twice, or oftcner. — Contefts for 
minor objefts are highly criminal ; but if we did right 
lately in countenancing the German league formed 
againft Auftria ; and if formerly the wars about fucceffi- 
ons, as well as the wars for the Proteftant intereft, and 
thofe for the balance of power, (or, in other words, for 
the liberties and independence of European nations), were 
any of them in the leaft degree defenfible ; furely the pre- 
fent is more than a parallel occafion, as comprehending 
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the mctives of all of them. — But remonftrattce alone will 
be neceflary upon this Occafion, atid by no means war.— ^ 
In the mean time, it mud be obfervcd, that we have no 
concern in all this with the democratic principles of 
France ; nor do we at all take into queftion its internal 
government, fanher than to feck by friendly means to 
reftore to it its unity ; and thus to enable it to refume its 
poll as one of the proteSors of Europe againft the re- 
turn of that univirfal monarchy in others, which it knows 
by experience that it cannot either acquire or retain for 
itfelf. — Others may beftow what reproaches they pleafe 
upon the Conftitution of France ; but this is not the 
place to difcufs them, as we are fpeaking of national 
and not of domeftic politics, of foreign and not of home 
concerns: but if the Revolution of France be really 
an evil, ftill it becomes us to extrafl all the good 
out of it which circumftances permit ; for if we wi(h to 
avoid Scylla, wemuft ftill remember that there is a danger 
in Charybdis. — A little effort ufed at prcfent, therefore, 
will unite the weflern againft the eaftern fide of Europe, 
and by fo doing fave us much trouble hereafter.— Bnt it is 
indifpenfable that the Auftrians and Pruffians (hould quit 
France, even for the fake of the quiet of France itfelf; 
for it is their approach which has caufed the prefent fer- 
ment of parties in it ; and as we cannot anfwer for the 
condufl: of the triumvirs, nor they indeed for their own, 
we fhould take care, as they are not likely to do good, that 
they (hould do no harm.— -But how inconfiftent is it to fup- 
pofe that the fame parties who enter Poland on the eaft, 
with the defign of dethroning an innocent king, diifolv- 
ing a cheriftied government, and dividing a territory to 
which they have no pretenfion whatever, in fpite of i 
treaty ; (hould enter France to the weftward, with the 
laudable and oppofitc motive of fortifying the throne, or- 
F 3 ganizing 
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ganizing a conftitution, and preventing the difnAemW^ 
ment of the country, notwithftanding one of the invaders 
has ancient claims to a very large diilrift of it. — ^What 
indeed muft the principles of thofe potentates be, to go 
no farther, who in a whole nation iee but a Angle man ? 

Since much depends upon the condu A of France tvtfhin 
tifilft and this paper will perhaps be read by fome in that 
country, I prefume refpedfully to direft a word or two 
to its attention.—- It appears to me, that the prefent di- 
vifions ci France, have chiefly become important from a 
iingle fundamental cau(e, namely, the approach of an 
enemy officioufly pretending to unite them* In this {late 
of things, luke-warm minifters had negle£led to provide 
a fufficiency of mufquets, clothing, and recniits for the 
army ; many fufpicious perfons were alfo promoted, or 
elfe were fufFered to remain in every department, parti- 
cularly in the military and in the foreign ; next, the na^ 
val fyftem was all but annihilated ; certain incidents like- 
wife about the court, to which I (hall not farther allude> 
gave fymptoms of evil counfellors exifting in its neigh^ 
bourhoood; and laftly, the obftinacy of the ariftocracy 
appeared to be demonflrated from the number of military 
2nen, flightly taking and (lightly breaking the civic oath, 
and from many ecclefiaftical perA>ns more honourably 
not taking it at all. — The danger thus becoming prefling, 
the popular party exclaimed, that they were betrayed, 
and infifted upon Minifters in whom they could confide. 
The rigid conftitutionalifts on the other hand^ afferted 
that the King was privileged as to his chpice. The po- 
pular party however contending that the letter of the 
conftitution ought not to deftroy its fpirit, fought an 
ppportuiiity either of adding to the conftitution, or elfe 
of fuperfeding a part of it, as a mfitter not only warranted 
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l>y the public fafety, but called for by the national voicet 
«^If this ftate of things be true, what can be th« natural 
remedy (as before mentioned), befides an honeft, but f^ 
fular Miniftry ? I hope that this remedy will not be ap* 
plied too late ; and that the King will have the firmnefs 
to adopt it cheerfully. He has certainly excellent inten^ 
tions ; and after having deliberately adopted the conftitu** 
tlon, he will doubtlefs adhere to it \ recolleding thofe 
noble words of his predeceflbr John of France^ when re- 
turning to his captivity, unable to releafe himfelf from 
the conditions of it : " If truth and juftice (faid he) are 
" bani/hed from the earth, the laft place in which they 
" Ihould be fouiid, is in the mouths and in the hearts of 
" princes." The prefent is no longer the time for indc* 
cifive meafures. Too much is done by the King, for 
any of it to be retrafted. His perfon is in hazard ; and 
even if his perfon were fafc, the Auftrians and PrulEans, 
in cafe of final vidory, would only ufe him for their own 
advantage, rob him of a part of his territory, depopulate 
the reft of it, or leave in it the feed of eternal revolt and 
civil war. Let him then join his people, and drive out 
the enemy.— Some moft refpedable conftitutionalifts 
have lately unfortunately compromifed thcmfelves upon 
feveral occafions, ^nd Xipon feme, where men might 
fairly have been of two opinions ; but the virtue of their 
intentions being univerfally known to Europe, their me- 
rit will foon be re-ackpowledged in France, and perhaps 
by a fpeedy aft of oblivion; for it is impoflible to think 
that fuch men can mean to (heath a parricide fword in the 
bowels of their country. They will foon perceive that 
the diforders of France are to be treated not by a hot, 
but by a cool regimen, and that they require time rather 
than an exafperating oppofition. They will never facri- 
ficc the reputation of their paft lives, or even that ac- 
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^red during the reroTution, by a peovifli coDdud \ but 
poflefled of true magnanimity » they will patiently look 
for a fettlement of thiiigs to the good fenfe of France it- 
felf, which fafier the ixample of AnnricnJ may fuccccd in 
two or three years in a fecond attempt at good govern^ 
menty even if they &U at prefent in the firft. In (ho^^^ 
they will never configft France, on account of their per- 
Ibnal feelings or even of their perfonal interefts (both of 
which good men are bound te (acriiice to their country) 
to an interminable icene of dlfcord and woe, in confe*^ 
quence of a long foreign and civil wat, in which more 
mifchief may be done in a fingle hour, and be again and 
aoain repeated, than has yet occurred through the whold: 
French revolution. In fhort, they will never be fo de- 
void of fenfe and forefight, as to concur with the armies of 
two powers, of which one has a fort of tith to be the ene- 
my of France as being the claimant of its ancient territory^ 
and both of which have recently difclaimed all thofe prin- 
ciples by which they can pretend to prove themfelves its- 
friends. How happy is it, that the fate of Poland has beea 
/w/V^ exhibited, to open the eyes of France, lefort tht c&m^ 
mencement of its ownjlruggh ! — But if facrifices are expected 
on one fide in France, improvements ought to be made on- 
the other ; particularly with regard to the digniiy^ of th^ 
Jffemhly^ which is daily committed in a manner fo exccf- 
fively impolitic and difgufting, that it is impoflible that it 
can be ufeful to any party, except that which intends the 
public ruin, aild which is fold to the enemy, either do* 
meftic or foreign, — As to thofe, who wifli a change of the 
reigning dynaflyy I hope they are too few to require to be 
addreiled> efpecially if the King a6ls with an early deci- 
llon towards the public. — With refpe£l to the republicatp 
party, let them have the goodnefs to refleA on the fol- 
lowix)g brief, hints : In France, republicanifm has many 

violent 
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violent opponents j in France, there is however a tempct 
eftabliflied, which wHl not long tolerate a bad king. A» 
far asoeconomy is concerned, the expences of a kin^are 
lefs than thofe of a war, civH and foreign. Surely then 
it cannot be worth rifquing every thing and in any 
€ -vent throwing every thing into confufion, for the mere 
deference ofhappinejs (for this is all which is at (lake) be- 
tween a republic and a well organized monarchy. Europe 
like wife has now heard enough of theoretical principles, per- 
haj)s enough to doubt of the value of them ; and therefore 
in order to aid its convidtion,. it now requires to fee a 
little of examples; fo that it is incumbent to give to it 
an example (in that country, which has the beft oppor- 
tunity) both of the prafticability and of the bleflings of 
a free government, particularly as to internal improve- 
ments. It is furely inconfiflent in thofe> who pretend 
to have nothing in view but the happiriefe of man, and 
who boaft that there is- a fraternity to be obferved between 
nations, not to confider the fufFerings of other nations ; 
whofe caufe has loft much more by the late extravagant 
conduft of French patriots, than it gained by the firft 
impulfe from the French revolution ; reforms in general, 
for example, being now dreaded not only by princes, but 
by nations them/elves; for it is to the btp exaggerated 
conduft of the French that are owing the rejeflion of all 
reform in England, as well as the feverity of certain late 
reftridions impofed in foreign countries, with the new 
attack upon Poland^ and the prefent invafion of France 
iifclf. If the'only rcfult therefore of pufhingthis queftioa 
at prefent, is to put all reforms to rifque throughout Eu- 
rope, and to make a few men rafh to their own coft, and 
more men timid to the public injury ; it appears the dic- 
tate both of wifdom and benevolence to render the more 
valuable part of the revolution fecure, and to leave all re- 
finements 
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finements of it to the future operation of general ofixAati^ 
inftead of reforiing to forced and difquieting intrigues. 
The conftitution of France has about it both a name and 
fufficient merits to render it a point for rallying, and to 
make it, in ihort, the pole ftar for all ; whereas allowing 
the value of a republican government to be as great as is 
afcribed to it by its favourers, it mufl be remembered, 
that there are diiferent forms of it, and that even among 
its favourers no form is yet fairly agreed upon, and that 
even when agreed upon, it will require time to eftablifh 
it in pradice. 

Let me now end this long political difcuflion with two 
remarks, by way of retrofpeft to it. — Firft, I defire to 
be confidered throughout, as wifliing not to ufe the flile 
of prophecy, more than is fitting. Where men muft adl, 
they muft endeavour to anticipate, and they may be mif- 
taken in doing it ; but the reafoning I have ufed as to the 
Concert of Princes, admits of wide limits ; for I have 
not found it neceflary to argue fo much on what is proba^ 
ble^ as on what \spoJftbIe; and I have done fo neceflarily, 
fince, as a wife man ufed to obferve, " Politicians aft 
*• commonly with fo little fyftem, that it becomes diffi- 
«' cult at any crifis to fay what will be their next mea- 
" fure." 

The other remark regards my own perfonal politics ; and 
here I beg to lay claim to the obfervance of a ftrift neu- 
trality. —If I am aflced, therefore, what I think of the 
late meafurcs of our Adminiftration as to RujQia ? I an* 
fwer, that I have always conceived that Ruflia was ufc- 
ful to us by her trade, but dangerous to us by her power, 
and often fo by her politics; that the Miniftry were in 
.general right in oppofing Ruffian politics, but chofe a 
wrong moment for it, after Sweden had quitted the con- 
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ted V that they flruggled at the peace about an inadequate 
obje3 ; and did not afterwards feem to defend their pro- 
ceedings upon grounds fufficiently extenfive. 

I here then take my leave of the public, truAing that I 
have made it clear with refpe£t to their intereft, that the 
good underftanding of the triumvirs with one another, is 
dangerous to the peace of Europe, which requires for its 
fafety the exiftence of many equal and difconneded pow- 
ers ; and that I have alfo proved, with refpeft to my- 
fclf, that although I have manifefted warm feelings, I 
am yet 

yf CALM OBSERVER. 



LETTER III. 

On the concert of PRINCES. 

Publijhed Augvji 2, 1793. 
SIR, 

IT is not with apologies for inaccuracies, either of 
ftile, or of the tranfcriber's pen, that I fliall trouble 
you, particularly as a republication of thefe letters will 
fhortly appear ; but it is my duty to Rate, that hafte 
has caufed me to omit fome eflential obfervations. One 
or two fliall now be mentioned ;--Tbut I fliall firft re- 
mark, that a little time will foon remove all doubts as to 
the ftatement I have made of the population belonging to 
the powers combined againfl Poland and France, under 
the name of the Concert of Sovereigns ; . a name, of itfclf 
fufEcient to excite alarm, both as implying novelty, and 
that Sovereigns arc every thing, and their people no- 
ting. 

Sardinia^ 
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Sardinia* like a fmaller (Iream, that lends its aid Id 
fwell devouring torrents, is now preparing to reinforce 
the triumvirate of Ruflia, Auftria, and Pruflia ; and to 
Taife the number of their dependents in the minds even of 
fcrupulous politicians, to the full complement of fixtjr 
millions of fouls.— The fubtle power juft mentioned, has 
always purfiied an ambitious fyftem, under its diflFerent 
Princes. Imitating a crafty vulture, it has conftantly 
dcfcended from its poft upon the hills, into the plain, 
whenever the moving camps of warriors have promifed 
any prey to it. Its fhare of this has generally been confi- 
derable, and it will not at prefent be at all the lefs, for 
being extradcd out of an ally. — I fhall offer fevcral im- 
portant remarks upon the confequences of this event, 
ihould it take place. They are as follows : 1®. Any 
addition made to Sardinia out of France, when joined to 
a farther defalcation of the German Provinces and of 
French Flanders, in favour of Auftria, will cut off a 
complete border from the whole Eaftern territory of 
France ; which will not only leflen the French domain 
confiderably, but as confiderably add to the territories of 
powers already too formidable. 2**. It is perhaps of ftill 
more importance to remember, that fuch a change will 
ftrip France of its prefent excellent frontier to the Eaft, 
confifting of mountains, rivers, and fortreffes ; all which 
may be transferred to the common enemies of itfelf and 
of Great-Britain, fo as to leave France hereafter more 
tempted to join than to oppofe the Concert of Princes; 
or, in any event, more incapable both of ofFenfive and 
defenfive operations refpefting it. The importance of a 
guarded frontier is eafily made apparent, by confidering 
•what would be the fituation of the Britifli empire, in its 
prefent internal defencelefs (late, if Great-Britain and Ire- 
^nd were, by a miracle, fuddenly to be made contiguous 

to 
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to a hoftile continent, by the difappearance of our ram- 
part of fea and of navy. 3**. It is of confidcirable confe- 
quencc to remark, that to render Sardinia in any degree 
ftronger than it is at prefent, will be to render Switzer- 
land, Italy, and the fmallcr German States, in a like 
proportion weaker; and thence to open new changes to 
the balance of Europe ; befides the danger ariCng from 
the poffible appearance of a new naval power in Sardinia* 
.4®. Whether it is proper for England to wifti to reflore 
the family of Count d'Artois to the line of the French 
fucceflion, when the throne of France may thence be 
joined at fome period or other with the hereditary poilef- 
lion of Sardinia, I (hall not here inquire ; but none can 
deny, that every addition to Sardinia taken from Switzer- 
land, Italy, or Germany, will in Juch an event, become 
an addition to the power of France ; and therefore be in- 
conflftent with our prefent narrow ideas refpeding the 
natural rival (hip between ourfelves and that country .^-I 
fliall take my leave of Sardinia with one other obfervation. 
Who is there, that viewing things with the eye of hu* 
manity, can wifli Switzerland, for example, to be wrefted 
from its own felf-government, and placed under the rule 
of Sardinia ; whofe fubjeds, and even whofe Minifters, 
are kept with the ftri£tnefs of boys in their fchooling 
hours ; and with whom military opprelTions, and crowds 
of melancholy ecclefiaftics, form an odious compound of 
political and clerical tyranny ?— Let us ne^t fay a few 
words refpeSing Pruffta2ivA Poland. 

The natural policy of Pruffia was evidently to adhere 
to the German league which fhe hcrfelf had formed i as 
likcwife to re-eftablifli Poland, and to concur in the re- 
verfionary gift of it to Saxony ; and, lafily, to feparat« 
Whcr than to unite Ruffiaand Auftria, to give alfo a cer- 
iaiii degriBC of ftiieogth and fyftem to the Turks, and 

re-inftate 
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TC-inftatc France upon principles adverfe to Auftria and 
friendly to hcrfelf. — Much of this was alteady in train; 
but Pruflia chofe to quit a fafe fyfiem, in which fhe bort 
the Uadt for a perilous and intricate one, where her part 
is fuhordinate^ and at the fame time contrary both to her 
engagements and to confiftency. But unhappily, con- 
quers feemed to glitter in her new courfe ; and perhaps 
the profpe£l flattered her the more, as it gave her ample 
room for intrigue. — Let us recite fome of thefe intrigues. 
She checked a negotiation between Poland and the 
Turks; and in this, injured two of her natural allies. 
Upon the condition of receiving an equivalent out of 
Auilria, fhe confented that Auftria (hould pillage the 
Turks ; which amounted to a pillage of Turkey by her 
own hands. — She pretended to negotiate a Commercial 
Treaty with Poland, her obfervance of which would be 
in her own bread ; but fhe required it to be accompanied 
by the ceffion of Dantzic and Thorn ; which being re- 
fufedy fhe retraced the demand, and fuffered the treaty to 
die away. Poland was on the point of making arrange- 
ments with Ruflia; but Pruflia checked the progrefs of 
them, under the pretence ofaiding her in her newConfti- 
tution, and of proteSing her by the falfe pledge of her 
awn alliance.— She raifed the hopes of Saxony alfo, with 
refpeft to Poland, and then difappoinled them. — She em- 
ployed Great-Britain to recommend to Poland the ceflion 
of Dantzic and Thorn, whereby we became fufpefted to 
Poland ; and flie made ufe of us to threaten Ruflia, but 
fuffered it to be underfood^ that we ailed herein the part 
of a principal againft Ruffia, rather than atherrequeft. — 
I am juftified therefore, when I fay, that Pruflia proceeds 
upon a fyflem weak with refped to herfelf, and hazard- 
ous towards her allies ; and that if fhe perfifls in it, (he 
may be a fource of weaknefs, rather than of ftrength to us. 

It 
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It is difficult to explain the condufl of PruflSa upon 
any prudent ground, except that of her fear of fufFering 
from the too ftrift union of Poland and Saxony ; who 
might thence be fuppofed to hold the rtieers capable at 
fome future period, of cutting the thread of her own def- 
tiny. — But has fhe avoided danger by placing herfelf 
between Ruflia and Auflria; and will not Pruflia and 
Sardinia, the two junior kingdoms in Europe, have reafon 
to rue the fuccefs of the only two Imperial^ and therefore 
the prouded, potentates in Europe ; and will not this ill- 
matched alliance be likely to meet the fate, which com- 
monly attends unequal friendJbipSy whether in public or in 
private life ? Will not both of thefe fmaller powers only 
be fufFered to fatten, previous to their flaughter ?-— But 
might not Pruflia have pacified her fears as to the danger 
alluded to, by alliances in other parts; or by family con- 
nexions with the Saxon dynafty, which might have united 
the two crowns in one common iflue ; or by a folemn 
treaty with Poland, which as being national^ rather than 
perfonal, might have flood a better chance of being ob- 
ferved, efpecially as being bottomed upon common in- 
terefts; orlafily, by negotiating an exchange of the Saxon 
dominions, for fome of the Eaflern parts of thofe of 
PrufGa; (who, if fhe had by this means transferred Silejia^ 
with its difputed title, to the Saxon family, might have 
got rid of the burthen of maintaining the validity of her 
claims over it r) — But as there was no danger more pref- 
fing, or of greater magnitude than that, on the fide of 
Ruf&a and Auflria, fo there was no danger which re- 
quired more decifive meafures to be taken, in fpite of 
trifling future hazards, (which might in the end change 
their nature, and become even advantages). — In any event, 
however, there was no part which could be lefs fafe; 
than for a King, i/vith fo few refources as the Pruf£an 

Monarch, 
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Monarch, to be running about the Low Countries and 
France, with Pruffia, as it were, upon his back i an ex^ 
periment, which one would have thought, had proved 
fufficiently fatal in the hands of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and of the Athenians when attacking Sicily, to be a warn* 
ing againft its repetition by Pniflia. 

But whatever is the part which might have been wi/ejl 
for Pruffia to have adopted, it is enough that the ftep 
which fhe has taken » is fufficiently unadvifable and ha- 
zardous, for us to infift upon her abandoning either that, 
or our alliance.— I fhould not do juftice to my own feel- 
ingSy if I fufiered it to be fufpeded, that I undervalued 
the Pruffian connexion. While the ambition of princes 
remains predominant over their fenfe of duty and their 
judgment, alliances may to a certain degree be ufeful to 
us, if concluded with prudent powers, having a common 
intereft with us ; but if Pruffia will change by her pro- 
ceedings, the whole tablet of Europe, and perflft, in fpite 
of the remonftrances which ought to be made to her, in 
plunging herfelf into difputes, which may evciitually luin 
her ; it feems felf*evident that it will not be wife for us 
ever to rifque T^freftnt war, for the fake of an ally to affift 
us in 2i future war, when the return of the favour is made 
fo very problematical. — Befides, Pruffia ought toftate our 
check upon this occafion, as a fair excufc to Auflria, for 
abandoning her prefcnt enterpriaes.-r^Nor is there any 
thing in her ofttnjihle engagements, as a party in the Con« 
cert of Princes, which can make this mcafiire difficult. 
Auftria has confeffed,. that the fubjeft of indemnities due 
to the fmaller German Powers was an eafy matter of 
compromife ; which mud hold no lefs true of thofe due 
to the Pope. Nothing then would remain, hut the cauie 
of the Crown, or King of France ; but if I am right, that 
it is in the power of ourfelves and Pruffia to incline the 

King 
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JCing of France to choofc a popular hiinlftry, the i^holfc 
pretence for foreign hoftile interference would ceafe. — It 
is eafy to prove this. The popular party in France have 
proceeded upon two data, fimple in themfelves, hot 
which render confequent their whale conduct ; the firfl 
of which is, that they have a right to fave their Confli^^ 
tution by means exifting in, or even out of it ; and f^^^ 
condly, that the King of France has perfons about hitti^ 
wh® give caufe to fufped, that the Executive Po^(^ef 
will not co-operate - with them. A popular admint-^ 
firation obviates every difficulty, by removing every fuf-* 
picion, and admitting every exertion ; efpccially, if at th« 
fame time, England produced a ceflation of hoftilitieSy 
which her extreme influence thk-ough Europe would ren-i 
der eafy ; and thus place her upon a very deferved emi- 
nence of popularity, both with France and with Europci 
from which fhe might derive the higheft advantages.— A 
moment however is not to be loft, as things may affume 
very rapidly a diredion and impulfe, which we may not 
be able to obviate, or redrefs.— And would the Emperor 
ftand alone againft France and the reft of us united ? 
Would he perfift in infulting the King of France, 
by accufing him of fatlfehood, in his declarations ofaffeni 
ffor I need not call it choici) in favour of the Coftftitu- 
tion ? — Would not the Concert of PHnces fall to the 
ground, ipfofaBo; and would not Poland in confequ^ncc^ 
again be reftored to itfelf and to haj^ineft ; anfd Pniffirf 
once more be a power affedionately embraced, both on 
public and family accounts, by the Br itifh nation. 

But this fond profpi^ft muft not feduce u§ from faying 

one or two parting words as to Polcmdn For this end, I 

(hall remind the public that the firft divifion of Poland 
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happened, (as the King of Pniflia relates in his pol!^ 
humous works,) merely from the defire of finding a 
ceflion fuitabk to Ruffiat which might give lefs umbrage 
to Auftria, than thofe pofleilions which Ruflia thought 
herfelf entitled to cxaft from the Turks. — A cafual in- 
cident led the triumvirate of the day to think of haplefs 
Poland \ and Poland was indantly made the meal to gorge 
the appetite, not only of Ruflia who w^s a claimant ; 
but alfo of Audria and PrufTia^ who were only mediators 
between the parties then at war. As I ihall at an early 
day give an account of this fllameiefs tranfadion, in the 
words of the late King of Pruflia, I pafs on to a fecond 
and concluding remark. — A voluntary fubfcription is pro- 
pofed among us in favour of Poland, fimilar to that in 
favour of Cordca ; (of Corfica, which has only a feven- 
tieth part of its population , which certainly was not more 
unjudly perfecuted, and whofe fate had far lefs influence 
upon human affairs.) Every individual has an eafy 
mode now offered, of bearing teftimony in his own 
perfon to diftreflfed merit, of affifting it by his purfe, 
of difcountenancing perfecution by the weight of his 
name, and of ibewing to Princes, that let them con- 
cert in what manner they pleafe, there is a public 
exifting, whofe impofing and dignified majority it will 
become them to refpe£l. Should the fuccour prove too 
late to be ufeful in the fieldt the fandion given by re- 
fpedable men to the undertaking, will s^fliff the fate of 
Poland in, the negotiation which muft follow* It is 
not every day, that private men can do good to nations ; 
or have the fatisfadion when doing it, of thinking that 
it muft indireftly contribute to the fafety of their own 
country. In ihort, there is no way in which a man can 
render more benefit to Europe and mankind in a private 
{lation, than by lending his aid, however fmall, to the 
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caufe of a fuffering Cato, and of the nation, whom he u 
endeavouring to train up in peace, in virtue, and ia 
happinefs. . . 

A CALM OBSERFER. 



I L E T T E R IV. 

I Puhlijhed Auguft 6, 1792. 

2 SIR. 

^" ^ I ^HE indignation of mankind will at laft rife to 
r ^ a pitch which armies cannot quell. — Th^ declaration 

made by the Duke of Brunjwick^ in the name of Auftria 
and Pruflia againft France, portends death to all its in- 
habitants (except regular troops) who offer any obftacle 
to their forces. And what is their alledged obje£l ? 
The adjuftment of the claims of the parties difpoffellioned 
in the German Provinces of France, and the ceflation 
of anarchy. — As the Emperor however four weeks ago 
folemnly declared, that the firft objeft little concerned 
him and was fufceptible of eafy arrangement, I (hall, 
after his example, lay it out of the qaeftion. 

The whole then refpefts the order of things in France. 
— But as the pretence of thefe pious princes in favour of 
a religion which is not profcfled by the King of Pruffia or 
by the Emprefs of Ruffia, and the coffers of which have 
been pillaged, and its rights invaded by the Houfe of 
Auftria, carries with it its own refutation ; — I fhall only 
touch upon the defigns of a political nature announced 
refpeding France, and the means to be employed for 
their execution. 
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The political dkfigns aaaounced» ^e to refiore t!ie 
fre^cb King to a^dJutf poxver.^^He is« in more than 
ten pafTages of a (hort manifefto, made the fole 
fountain of authority ; a^nd the allres exprefsly acknow- 
ledge no laws whatever in France, but thofe flowing 
from him. They ^)eak indeed of his promises, in favour 
of the happinefs of his fubjeds; and fuppofe it poflible 
that he may coptene certain bodies near him ; but of 
what nature, they fay, depends entirely upon himfelf ^ 
adding in another place, that they fhall not intermeddle 
in the interior government of France. — Such is their 
benevolent and philofophic end. 

Their means, which are correfponding, are fire and 
IWord. — If the militia (or national guards) oppofethem, 
they are to receive the punifliment of rebellion ; (which 
is the more remarkable, as half the King of Pruffia's 
forces, according to Hertlberg, are of this defcription.) 
If the inhabitants at large dare defend themfelves, 
tvhether in the field, or under cover, they are to fuffer 
inftant military punifliment, and their houfes to be de- 
ftroyed. The adminiftrative bodies are made perfonally 
refponfible for all violences which they do not no- 
torioufly oppofe in their jurifdiftion. All the members 
of the national aflembly, and of the adminiftrative 
bodies and national guard at Paris, are to anfwer with 
their 4ives for all accidents to the King, Queen, and 
royal family ; and in cafe of any fuch accident, or even of 
the denial of permiflion to their going where they pleafe, 
an exemplary, and never to be forgotten vengeance is 
to follow, and the city of Paris is to be delivered up to 
military execution, and even to total fubverfion. — Of 
the rights and liberties of citizens, thefe potentates 
take no concern ; for ^^ JubjeSfs,'' they fay, " are bound 
w tp their fovcreigns by the law of nature and of 

" nations;'" 
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^ nations;" of naturt^ though in a ftatc of nature, 
kings are unknown; and of nations, though national 
law only "regulates the concerns between nations* This 
would be a folecifm therefore in ethics, were cor- 
re£lnefs to be expefted from princes, who do not ftudy 
the rights of men to preferve them, but only to know 
how to control them. — It is another matter alfo of 
♦criticifm, to obferve tyrants perpetually infilling upon the 
neceffity of princes being at Irbertyy and of their fubjeds 
4}eing difdnnedy before the former can be bound by any 
oath to any conftitution ; and yet to find them requiring 
•obedience from a nation towards its prince, as of right, 
though exadled by force from difarmed and helplefs 
citizens. Surely this is fetting mutual compaA wholly at 
•defiance, and implying that nations are made for princes* 
and not princes for nations. 

if the French have only awakened from their fleep 
of defpotifm, in order that after a momentary trance 
in the arms of liberty^ they may again firik into op- 
prefSon,' loaded with redoubled chains, it is hard to 
fay whether they deferve moft of contempt, or of 
pity. France has imbibed fo much of a fenfe of 
liberty, that nothing but a tyranny within, re-inforced 
by a tyranny from without, can feem fafe or fatisfadory 
to thofe who feek to become its matters — It never 
then can be poffible for a Fayette, or a Rochefoucauld, 
to be driven by democratic petulance to embrace fo 
foul a mOnfter, prefented to them without the flightefl 
difgmfe. They wiU rather truft the chance of returning 
lenfe in their own countrymen, or if it were necefTary, 
try a republic with all its hazards (and I allow them 
great, though happily, needlefs to be incurred,) than 
look for feCurity and liberty to fprlng out of the tender 
mercies of military tyranny.— The difcontented con- 
G 3 iliuitionalifls 
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fiitutionalifts are mod of them refpe£iaHe, weU-intentionei 
men; lovers of their country, and capable of facri- 
ficing their petty wrongs at its fhrine> as well as of 
uniting to preferve it from immediate horrors from 
without, and of depending with a generous confidence 
upon the approaching conftitutional renewal of the 

legiflature for redrcfs of what is wrong within. The 

allies, therefore, will be foiled. They will, indeed, 
unite France, but it will be againft themfelves ; they 
will extinguiih anarchy, only to revive a conftitution ; 
and they will reftore an order to it, which will be op- 
pofcd to their own injudice. This is fure prophecy, 
for it is the voice of hiftory. 



The manifeflo difclaims all defign of difmembering 
France ; but as the language of a manifeflo is always 
fuch as will bed enfure its fuccefs, it never impofes 
upon any but weak perfons ; and thofe mud be weak 
indeed^ who give much credence to it, after recoUeSing 
that the Emprefs of Ruflia who originally pledged herfelf 
for the indivifibility of Poland, is now about to tear it into 
pieces a fecond time. — But if we grant that the allies are 
Jincere in renouncing conquejis upon France; there needs 
little forefight then to know, that the invafion of France 
will foon terminate with the firft obftacle ; that the French 
King will be complimented with the pretended merit of 
having oppofed it; and that the allies will retire to 
folace themfelves with their projefted booty in Poland 
or other quarters. It is unnatural that German powers, 
who like the Swifs, never move but for profit, can 
have engaged in a war without counting its cott, and 
without making fure of their indemnity ; and it is 

impoflible 
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impoflible that powers like Auftria and Pruffia, (which 
never fee their rivals acquire a pound of earth or a finglc 
fubjed, without alarm,) can have viewed the progrcfs 
of the Ruffians in Poland with fo much fang froid and 
complacency, without terms having been definitively 
concluded between them refpeding it. Upon the 
fuppofition, therefore, that defigns upon the territory 
of France are to be abandoned, Poland or fome other 
poffeffion it is obvious to conceive, will be the " pillow 
" upon which they will reft their difappointments ;" 
— and the fuppofition of fuch abandonment is certainly 
rendered colourable, when we obferve the unmanagei 
and difgufting terms of the manifefto, the tranquillity 
with which the French nation attend their enemy, 
as well as the little deference fhewn by the allies to 
the French emigrants. To thefe cojifiderations, let us 
add the known fpirit of intrigue of one of the allies, 
who cannot well be fuppofed fincere in wiihing to drive 
back France by force into its old alliance with xXs, 
rival ; and likewife the probable anxiety of the two 
allies, now employed againft France, to infpeft the 

critical tranfaftions paffing in Poland. As to Poland, 

he muft be a young politician indeed, who can fufpe£l 
that a triumvirate who have once diflfeded Poland, can 
have any delicacy about repeating an operation which 
has paid them fo well. The Emprefs and Prince 
Kaunitz continue to govern Ruffia and Auftria ; and Pruffia, 
by its abandonment of Poland, ha« flidwn, that the 
prefent monarch will not be more fcrupulous than the 

laft..^ Befides, to the motives for the firft divifion 

are added others which call for a fecond. I mean, 
the removal of a benevolent fovereign from the Polifli 
throne, who feeks to govern his nation in a manner 

G 4 <<^ 
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fo much more popular than thefe princesi as to form 
a dangerous example in their neighbourhood ; and who> 
by ftrengthening his nation, has probably caufed a 
jealoufy, left it fliould feek to reclaim its former pof- 
ftffions; not to omit, that as a war has been thought 
advifable to be rifqued againft France, it might feem 
natural to make one kingdom furnifli the funds for a 
crufade againft the other. 

But whatever may be the motives or defigns of the 
triumvirs, is of little confequence to France or to Great- 
Britain, each of whom muft provide for the worft, left 

the worft fhould happen. France muft remember, 

that military defpotifm, when eftabliftied, has no con- 
trol left to it, but its own fenfe of juftice ; and that 
this fenfe of juftice is conftantly weakened by the ex-r 

tenfion of its power. And Great-Britain muft re- 

colleft, that the triumvirs are in too good an under- 
ftanding with one another, for herfelf to be fafe, while 
it is fo eafy for them, after abandoning all projedts 
upon France, to quarter themfelves not only upon 
Poland in their centre ; but upon Turkey to the right, 
and upon Germany to the left, (Pruflia already calling 
jtfelf a preponderating member of the Germanic body.) 

As to individuals in France^ who.wifli to choofe their 
political principles upon mere /peculation^ we may ob- 
ferve to them, that the allies either are, or are not fin- 
cere, in their joint manifefto.— If either of the allies, 
and ftill more, if both of them, are injincere in it, 
which, from its extravagance (fo unworthy of grave 
men,) and from other circumftances is more than pof- 

fible, the decifion becomes clear, If on the other 

band, the allies are in earneft, thofe arc not wife men 

who 
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who range themfelves on the fide of fo much folly, 
ThjB Freoch never will hear with patience from mer- 
cenaries, who fight without any opinions^ that well-in* 
tentioocd men are to be puniflbcd with death, fot 
defending theirs. Nor is it in the chance of things, 
that 150,000 acting troops can conquer 300,000 ading 
gr local ones, occupying fortified pofts, and perpetually 
augmenting their numbers, if the latter are but true to 
their caufe.-^If the allies loiter on the frontiers, France 
is fafe by delay ;— if they undertake a courfc of ficges, 
in that cafe autumnal ficknefs, refiftance, or even a 
fuccefs which calls for garrifons to fecure their con- 
quers, will equally difable their progrefs, till winter 
brings its protef^ion ; and if they advance at all hazards, 
with an enemy in front, in flank, ^nd in rear, and leave 
no way open for their fupplies except what depends 
upon convoys, while the enemy can every where aC- 
femble forces for attack^ and every where take fhelter 
in fortifications for defencet their didrefs is no lefs cer- 
tain* An army which is obliged to double the flrength 
of its detachments, when it either occupies a pdft, or 
fends out parties for convoys or to forage, on account 
of the known or pojfihle hoftility of a military country, 
will foon be barafied and broken down ; and the havoc 
which will he made in the purfuit of every corps which 
is defeated, where every townfman, every peafant, and 
almoft every woman is an armed enemy, will be another 
dreadful contingency. Xenophon himfelf, if leading 
1.00,000 men, would find it difficult to retreat from 
fuch a country, though every ftep would bring him 
nearer home; but how he would advance in it, even 
with 156,000 men,' when every ftep lengthened his 
communications, and augmented both his enemies and 
his employment for his own troops, \ leave to the 

Duke 
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JDuke of Brunfwick to anfwer. — To thofc whb dtnj 
the hoftility of the country, I reply that a cautious 
General muft always reckon upon it, till he finds proof 
to the contrary ; and he has too fure ground for doing 
fo, when he fees, that with only 15,000 regular troops 
J eft in the interior parts of France, rebellion at prefent 
is no where able to keep its ftandard flying. But if 
France is to be deemed only as neutral^ the enemy 
(it muft be allowed) at leaft will have no aid to hope 
from it ; efpecially as perfons who do not engage in a 
civil war upon its original principles in the commence- 
ment of it, are generally fooner or later induced to 
take part in it upon fecondary ones ; and the fan- 
guinary orders iflued through the Duke of Brunfwick, 
(which will be executed to the full letter of them by 
German free-booters, as far as their power goes,) will 
not leave them long undecided. — I know indeed that 
great accumulations of force to the allies, and great 
defertions from the popular army are expefled, as the 
war proceeds ; as well as great chfafters to the latter 
from treachery, and from want of difcipline. But firft, 
as to acceflions of force, they may happen on both fides. 
Next refpefting defertions; the French, at prefent 
experience few, except among their officers, and thefe 
are leflcning ; and it remains' to be feen, whether the 
ftream of defertion will not turn its courfe, when the 
vi6lims of military and civil tyranny among the Germans, 
are better acquainted with fafls, and find opportunities 
for efcaping, efpecially fhould they receive any check 
in their . enterprizes. * With regard to experience, 
more of it is acquired in fix weeks, in the prefence 
of an enemy, than in fix years in barracks ; and a de* 

♦ The French afterwards publiflicd premiums to invite defertion, 

fcnfive 
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fenfive fyftem will naturally prolong its opportunities.— 
The whole, then, for the prefent, centers in the fingle 
queftion of treachery, which I acknowledge there is 
reafon in feme inftances to apprehend ; but time will 
difcover men's characters ; and we muft remember, 
that many officers have a peculiar intereft in the prefent 
order of things, as having acquired unexpefted promotion 
(even from the loweft ranks) by the defertton of 
their fuperiors. Befides ; the enthufiaftic conduft of 
die privates and non-commiilioned officers has been 
proved under the mod difcouraging circumftances ; and 
whenever a great army holds together, trufty officers 
will not be wanting, fond of obtaining commands in 
it. Add to this, that the worfl which the allies can 
do, will foon be known ; and that the firft paufe in 
their progrefs will announce their ruin and confirm 
every man's fidelity. — As the manifefto of the Emigrant 
Princes is likely to offer no new fupplementary matter, 
cither to attract the confidence or to excite the fears 
of the French nation; the whole (lands in a fhort 
compafs as follows : — Since the German powers, from 
the expence of the war, and their little intereft in it, 
will not iupport it long; fince whenever they retire, 
the kingdom will refume its ppinions ; and fince, even 
while they are fuppofed to be mafters, great maffes of 
people muft always obtain an amnefty from them ; the 
queftion is, whether it is better for a prudent Frenchman 
to fide with his nation, (which in fome Ihape or other 
muft foon acquire order,) and thus to fecure property 
and fituation ; or to abandon every thing at home, for 
a party, which muft be without refource and become 
vagrant, if defeated ; and which, if it fucceeds for the 
moment, will always have its battles to fight over 
again?— If the firft meafure of joining the nation is 

not 
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not adopted* it will at leaft appear, that ruutrality is 
better than the fecond meafure, of joining its enemies. 

But a great perfonage is (lili unmentioned, whofe poll: 
\i of the higheft importance both to himfelf and others ; 
I mean the King of France, for whofe caufc I have long 
combated in private with a zeal, which, were I near 
him, would entitle me to addrefs him in the following 
Words— 

" Sire, it is by hearing truth, that you can alone be 
** faved from ruin to your perfon, your family, and 
** your throne. There are two truths, then, of the 
*« utmoll importance for you to know : the firft is, that 
*• your nation prefers things to men ; and the next, that 
" in a time of crifis, nothing will he trufted to^ that is 
*' doubtful. Unfortunately, the perfons who are to 
" judge of you, are thofe, who were chofen deputies 
** at the moment of fever, which was occafioned by 
*« your endeavour to efcape. Thefe perfons have fcen 
*« oaths daily taken, and daily broken by your officers > 
*• and they fear, that the Pope and your Clergy, may 
•' be ufed to explain away your new one. They fufpeft 
" your wife (and it is unfortunate when the wife of 
" CaBfar is fufpeSed;) they fufpe(9: her, I fay, of 
" Auftrian attachments. Her relations, and thofe of 
** yourfelf and of your attendants, fill the camp of the' 

" public enemy. Under circumftances like thefe, 

" that Affembly which has moft weight with the nation, 
" has little confidence in your Minifters ; and your 
" Minifters of late, to fay the leaft of them, have not 
" only failed in every thing, but have purfued an equi- 
" vocal conduft ; and in times of crifis, doubt will not be 
" f^ffired to extfi» The conftitution tells you, that you 
^' maychoofe your Minifters ; but the fpirit which made 
<< that conftitution, fays, that the conftitution muft be 

" rendered 
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** rendered fafe, when a public enemy is upon its march 

** to deftroy it. If you do not therefore give to the 

*« AffemWy and the Public, the Miniftry which they 
'* require, they will h?ve a King and Miniftry of 
'* their own, and n>ake their preference for men and 
" for things coincide. — What RK>re to diftrefs them, 
" could happen, than does happen, if you were ^ainft 
** them; and if you and your fon were aflaffinated, 
'' would it not be in vain that your friends would fcek 

** to replace either of you on your throne ? -The 

" fame conteft in either cafe would remain for the 
** popular party, but their condu<^ of the conteft would 
*' become caficr. 

•* Alas, Sire, your warmeft friends are thofc who 
" moft deceive and injure you. They talk of you« 
" wrongs, and of a refentful nation : but great oijeSis 
♦' are only to be kn9wn by great Jigns^ and hiftory alone 
*' is to be ufed to interpret thefe figns. The af-* 
** fedtionate, or perhaps the interefted ftatemente 
" of thofe who furround you, are inaccurate upon 
" this fubjeft; for France is now njanaged by the 
" majority of its a^ive men (for whether they arc rich 
" or not is of no moment, fince when the minds of 
" men are agitated, numbers always control property ;) 
" and being thus felf-governed, what has France done 
" to refent the events of the 20th of June ? Diftruft» 
" Sire, the cold attachment, which waits to declare 
" itfelf under the fhclter of an army ; for there are 
" armies on both fides. — Trace back rather the hiftory 
** of your danger; and you will fee in it both its 
" caufcs and its cure. . At the commencement of this 
" affembly, a tendency to repubUcanifm revolted the 
" nation ; but when the Houfe of Auftria thought to aid 
" this fentimcnt, by throwing out fonoe ill-judged 

*• threats, 
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" threats, they irritated inftead of alarming that nation, 
«« and foreign affairs foon became embroiled. — With 
'« the public danger, commenced your own. From 
** that inftant, all has been fufpicion, ftruggle and con- 
*« fufion : the public without, has been called to take 
" part with the popular men within the alTembly ; 
•* and every ftep is ufing to prove to the nation the 
" neceffity of a new infurredlion, a new royal family, 
*« or a new conftitutipn, or at leaft of fome equivalent 

•* provifional meafures. This is the cau/e of the 

" mifchief ; .What is the remedy^ It is vtty brief. A 
" Miniftry reprefents the executive power, (as the 
" Aflembly does the people ;) and a Miniftry murt: be 
" chofen, which will be acceptable to the Aflembly, and 
*« tolerated by the nation. I know nothing of your 

•• Minifters of thofe that were, or that are, or that 

** are to be ; but I confider your interefts and thofe of 
" human kind. You will fall unpitied, if you attempt 
«' any new line of politics ; while ill treatment, under 
" a confiftent condud, will render you refpefted, what- 
*« ever be the event : and if a popular Miniftry for a 
" time invade your rights, as the nation is concerned 
** in them as well as yourfelf, times of quiet will 

" reftore them either to yourfelf, or to your fon. 

•• The meafure I fpeak of is alone fundamental; and 
*« if there are any rifks about it, they are fuch as muft be 
" encountered. All minor facrifices, and every thing 
" Ihort of this will be ufelefs. If deferred, every day 
" will accuftom one fide to more and greater violences, 
** and the other fide, to a more eftabliftied helpleflhefs 

" and defpair. But above all things. Sire, beware of 

*• confidering the fuhlic enemy as your own ally. You 
** alone are made the pretext of their invafion. Repel 
<' then the bafe imputations they caft upon your fin- 

" cerity. 
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<• cerity, and bid them retire in a way in which they 

" cannot mifunderftand you. But be cautious of one 

•• miftake. The temper of no nation in Europe now 
" inclines to ofFenfive alliance : thefe are the paffion 
" of princes only : your nation, therefore will only 
" confent to a defenjive alliance with Auftria; and this 
•* you may conclude to-morrow, with a treaty of 

•' commerce in addition. If you think that the 

•' Auftrians and Pruffians will conquer, becaufe unin- 
" ftrufled perfons tell you fo, look back to hiftory, 
" and correft their error by your own judgment. In 
" Greece, Rome, Switzerland, England, Holland, 
" Corfica, and North -America, Jovcre'igns either native 
" or foreign, have defpifed armies, which were made 
** up of the people ; but by fuch armies were thefe 
" fovereigns finally beaten or difgraced, their contempt of 
" them being the fureft prelude of their difappointment. 
" — ^To conclude, Sire, you mud do nothing by halves, 
" and have no retrofpedls ; you muft conlider your 
" power as derived, not from birth, but from delc- 
" gation ; you muft tutor your mind to look habitually 
" and chearfully to the following principle, which 
" burft involuntarily from a member of the Britifli 
" Senate ; namely, that the People have rights, but that 
" Kings and Princes have none; (meaning thereby, that 
" the people derive their rights from nature, and Kings 
" and Princes from mutable human injiitutions.) If you 
" can do this, you may ftill be the proudeft King in 
" Europe, becaufe your people will alTociate their am-. 
" bition with your own, to make you fuch. But if 
" you cannot do this, you will be worfe than nothing, 

" for you will be unfortunate. As this is the Ian- 

" guage of an independent man, without hope, with- 
*' out fear, and who really refpefls you, I truft 

«* that 
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** that it will have its weight, fhould it fortunatel/ 

" reach you." 

A CALM OBSERVER. 

P. S, This letter does not acquit me of my promife 
of giving the late King of Pruffia's hiftory of the firft 
partition of Poland ; which I (hall fpeedily fulfil, in a 
letter which, I truft, will be my concluding one. 



LETTER V. 

The Hiftory of the Firft Partition of Poland, 

Abridged from the Works of the late King of Pr u s s i a j 

WITH REMARKS. 

Publijhed Auguft 13, 1792. 
SIR, 

I AM now about to give a relation of the firft partition 
of Poland, extraSed, not from the writings of an 
envenomed fufFerer, or an uninformed pamphleteer ; but 
from the royal, and, probably, partial hiftorian, who 
was himfelf a great and profiting aflor in it ; and who 
deliberately addrefles an account of it to pofterity, in or- 
der to increafe his own glory, as well as their inftrudlion* 
— In this abridgement (in which I muft obferve thattherc 
are confiderable tranfpofitlons,) wherever the paiTage is 
important, I have tranflated the original expreffions of the 
author ; and therefore, wherever any indignation is 
roufed in the reader, he may be afTured that it is juftly 
placed.-— Perhaps there never was fo ufeful a fpecimen of 
ftate-'morality exhibited to mankind, in fo authentic a 
manner^ as in the prefent inftance \ and the young and 
old politician may equally profit by this faithful exhibi- 
tion of the wiles of a military Prince who, by being able 

to- 
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to add force to tiis cuoning, has fully (bewn to what ex- 
tent the ambitipn of a miljt^y potentate can proceed, in 
fpite of a literary education, and a civilized age for its 

fpeAators. 'A few obfervations will be (ubjoined, for 

Aone are intermixed with the following 

H Abridged Account of the Firjl Dtvijton of Poland; /ir- 
iraSted from the Fifth Volume of the pojihumous fforls 
if Frederick the Second of PruJJia; pulUJhed under 
Jhe SantliGn of the prefent King of PruJJia^ by M* 
HertzberGj Mimjler to both Sovereigns. 

• The Auftrians in 1771, having entered the lord (hip ♦ 

* ofZipsi, in Poland, i^on pretence of fame money dite- 

* to them by the Republic, the Emprefs of Ruffia^ told 
^ Prince Henry of Pruflia, that if AuAria difmembered P<H 
•< land, other neighbours had a righl to do the ikme*-^Tbe 
' hint was fcafonable, for it was the only way of content- 
•* ing every one, and of avoiding new troubles. Bui it was- 

neceflary for the King of Pruflia to know whether 
' the Emprefs was ferious. The King having caufed the 
' Court of Peteriburg to be further founded upon thi» 
< fubje£l, found that C^unt Panin hadafliired the Polfi^y 
' that Pdand fl)ould be kept «ntire. Neverthelelk the 
' matter was formally debated in the councils of the £m- 
' prefs, and the King was informed that he might reim- 
. burfe himfelf in Poland for the fubfidies which he had . 
« lately paid to Ruflia.— It was infiftcd upon, however, as^ 

* a preliminary, that the King (hould break the matter to 

* the Court of Viennfi; which he did, by giving aifurances 
' that Ruflia felt tio umbrage at the Auflrians having fla- 
^ tioned thcmfelves on the Polifli territory; and that he, 

* for his part, advifed poflcflion in this quarter to be ex- 
4 tended at pleaTure, as the example would be followed 
« by other neighbours. Auflria conceived fo much jea- 

H • loufy 
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* loufy at this fuggcftion, (for reafons which will foon ap- 

* pear)y that ihc offered to withdraw her troops from 

* Poland. But in a matter of this nature, trifles could 

* not difcourage the King, who knew that Auftria would 

* adopt different fentiments, if he could only agree with 

* Ruflia, and that Auftria would be afraid of a war with 

* both united. He therefore made no remark on what had 

* pafledy in order to give time to Auftria for refleftion. 

• The indolence and flownefs of Ruflia, however, 
« called for fomething which might excite her ; and the 

* King informed her of the manner in which Auftria had 
' abufed her fituation, as mediatrix between herfelf and 

* the Turks with whom fhe was ftill at war. — As Ruflia 
« felt that the King was of importance to her, (he thought 
« it requifitc to procure him fome advantages ; and therc- 
« fore invited him to fend her the project of a treaty for 

* dividing Poland. The projcd was fcnt, and it gave her 
« a carte blanche over Poland. 

< Auftria wasf averfe to any plan, firft, left her Greek fub- 

* jedls ia confequeiice of their vicinity, (hould grow too 

< fond of Ruflia; and fecondly, left ihe fliouldfuffer by 
' having this formidable neighbour introduced (in the place 

< of the weaker Turks,) into theTurkift provinces. — The 
« King, on his part, was no lefs critically fityated : but 
« he was bound to Ruflia by a treaty, from which be ex- 

* peded advantages ; and he not only could gain no cre- 
« did by neutrality, but it would even be attended with 

* danger; as the two imperial courts after fighting with 

* one another, would have made up their differences ^t 

* his expence.— To foften the Auftrians, therefore, the 

* King intimated his hopes of moderating the pretenfions 

* of Ruflia with refpefl: to Turkey ; but he added, that 
« in cafe of extremity, he muft adl as the ally of Ruflia. 
f That he might give weight to this declaration, he in- 

• creafcd 
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* <jreafed and remounted his cavalry; a meafure ynhkh 

* had the farther effeft of occafioning Ruflia to reduce 

* her pretenfions with refpcA to the Turkifli pof- 

* feflions in the neighbourhood of Auftria, 

* But Ruffia had fo formed the projefk of the treaty re- 
^ fpeding Poland, that flie had placed all the advantage 
^ on her fide, and left all the riik for Pruffia. The 
^ King remonftrated, among other things, that in the 

* a£kual crifis of affairs, it became the dignity of fo vaft a 

* monarchy as Ruffia, to pay lefs regard to its own inte- 
' Tefls, than to the public good. He alfo defired on his 

* fids .the addition of Dants^c. Thefe jeprefentations 

* had at firft the ufual fate, of not being propedy attended 

* to;— but time led Ruflia to accommodate herfelf to tho 
' ixiterefts of other powejrs, and (he promifed to g^ve up 

* all the Turkifli conquefts between the Danube and tho 
' Dneifter. — This news being quicjily communicated to 

* Auftria, Prince Kauraitz for the firft time, appeared 

< tranquillized ; his fears of the great fucf^efles of Ruffia 

* difappearing, the moment that ix was knpwn th?it thetre 
' was no danger of her .becoming a neighbour. Tho 

* Turks alfo, who were informed of the favourable dif- 

* pofition of Ruflia, and whp were fiqk of the war, be- 

< came more tradable on their fifle« — N.everthelefs Ruffia 
« was flow and irrefolute, the principal difficulty arifing 
' from Dantzic, the transfer of which t^e SngUJh excited 

* the Ruffians to oppofe. In the end, however, the 
' King gave up this demand; it being evident, that tho 
« poffeflbr of the Viftula and of the port of Dantzic would 
^ in time render the town of Dantzic fubjedl to himfelf ;• 
' and that therefore this ceffion of the town itfelfwas in 

* 4a<a only deferred.-^ Kiitt long delays, Ruffia fenther«<W- 
ymatum to iPruffia ; and though flie ftipulatcd for a ytxf 

* ^undue proportion of fuccours, in cafe of a war with 

H 2 ' Auftria, 
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* Auftria, ytt as Auftria fcemed of Ufi to have grown 
' mors pacific, the King refolTed not to put an end to a 
■ beneficial treaty, for an obje£k which c^ld ntver come 

* into quiftion. 

' A fecret convention, therefore, between Ruflia and 

< Pruflia in the firft inftance, was flgned in February 1772 ; 
« and pofleflion was'agreed to be taken in June ; the two 
' contrading parties mutually ftipulating to guarantee 
^ chcir ac<|uifition$ in Poland, and to a£t in concert for 
^ obtaining the aflent of the Republic. 

* Auftria, however, was again to be invited to partake 

* in this divifion ; but Pruflia was to join Ruffia againil 

* her, if fihe preferred hoftiUties to a (hare in Poland.--* 

* It now remained therefore, again to negotiate with 
« tht Court of Vienna, where parties were divided ; for 

* while the Emperor defired to regain certain dominions 
^ from the Turks, the,Emprefs Queen had become der 
^ voutand pacific ; and Prince Kaunitz hefitated between 

* war on one fide, and the fpoils of Poland, which might 
hemard his favourite alliance with the Bourbon family 

' on the other. — The King, however, having ftrongly 
' put the neceffity <rf choofing between peace and war, 
' Atiftriai conclude by refolving to renounce the alliance 

* with the Turics, and all the fpeculations to be expeft- 
' ed in that quarter ; and to join in the partition of Poland^, 
r upon terms of a perfeft equality, as the only means of 

< avoiding war. The event was immediately made 
f known to RufBa, where it was received with pleafure: 

* and the terms, therefore, prcvioufly concluded between 
f Ruffia and Pruflia, on the fubjeft of Poland, were now 

* communicated to Auftria. 

* In her countcr-proje6l^ Auftria took care not tp for- 
' gfet herfclf. But, as the King feared the interference of 
« t)ther|)owcrs, he obtained the affent of Ruflia, after Au- 

^ ftria 



^ ftria had modified fome of the conditions of it.-^y this 
' time Auguft had arrived, and it was agreed to make a 
' Concerted declaration to Poland in September; andalfb. 
' to come into a mutual guarantee of the intended pof« 

* feffions. — ^At the fame time, Auftria promifed to join 
' the King, in inducii^ the Turks to yield to the pro* 

* pofitions of RulBa. 

* AtaneKtraordinaryPoIifliDiet, which it was agreed 

* that the King of Poland ihould be exhorted to fummon, 

* for the entire pacification of the kingdom, it was deter-* 
' mined that each party ihould exhibit its pntin/lcns to 

* its refpeclive ihare in Poland. The King laid claim to 
' one portion* on account of fome money traniaAions ; 

* to another portion, as being an ancient family pofleflion i 

* and to another, as being the equivalent of Danttic» 

* which was Hated to have been included in the pofleflion 

* juft mentioned. — We will not detail here the rights of 

* the three powers. It was neceflary that a fingular con- 

* jundure (hould influence all tlie parties, and produce an 

* agreement for a partition, which alone conld prevent a 
' general war. In order to indemnify Ruflia for the 

* conptefts which the Auflrians had required (holild be 

* reftortd to the Porte, there was no method but by 

* afligning to it pofleflions in Poland. Auftria had ftt 
« an example, by occupying Zips with her troops ; 

* and, to keep up in fome manner the balemtt rf fouar 

* in the North, it was of courfe neceflary that the King 
« (hould have a fliare.^ — ^This then is the firft inftance 
' in hidory of a divifion, arranged and terminated 
« amtdhJy between three powers. But without the 

* particular pofttion af Europe at the moment, the mdft 

* able negotiations would have failed 4 fo much do affairs 

* depend upon timt and opportunitys. 

H 3 ' A^ 
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' As to the Turks* they were not forgotten ^ and 
' Auflria joined Pruilia in prefling for a Congrefs tb 
' treat of peace with Ruflia ; which accordingly had 

* place, and began favourably ; but when particulars 
' came to be difcufled, the Turks proving (lubborn, 
< the Ruffian MiniAer, Count Orlow, took them at 
« their word and quitted them, as his ferjonal interefls 

* caiki him had to Peterjburgh. A fecond Congrefs at 

* Bucbareft drd not prove more fuccefsful ; and it was 

* not till July 177^$ after the Turks had fuffered much 

* from the contrnuance of the war, that a treaty with 

* Ruffia took effeft. 

* Several other intervening cirtumftances occurred ; 
, « fuch as the rcfiftance of the Court of France to the 
/ proceedings in Poland, by means of a Revolution in 

* Sweden; and by her endeavours to form a quadruple 

* alliance between herfelf, Great-Britain, Spain, and 
. * Sardinia, for the fame objedl ; as well as by her fug- 

* gelling difficulties of a commercial nature refpefting 

* Dantzic, which were adopted by Great-Britain arid 

* Ruffia. But as the King treated what refpedled 

* Dantzic as an attempt to give law to him in his 
« own States, which belonged to him as fully as the 

* provinces of which the other two powers had takeh 

* poffeffion, he finally perfuaded Ruffia that every one 
' ought to be mafter at home. 

* But difcuffions of a more ferious nature arofe. — The 

* Ruffians complained, that Pruffia and Auftria had 

* exceeded their limits in the divifion of Poland. The 

* King therefore offered to retra£l on his fide, if Auftrra 
^ would do the fame;— but the Auftrians, afFeding haugh- 

* tinefs and a great difplay of dignity, peremptorily re- 

* fufed to yield an inch, and every thing was fuffered fo 
' remain. 

• The 
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* The diet now aflembling in Poland, ia July i773# 
the three Courts publilhed their manifefto, with a 
deduction of their claims ; which they fupported by 
the march of troops, who were ordered to aft in con* 
cert againft fuch nobles, as caballed or oppofed the 
novelties introducing into their country ; and the King 
and Republic were required to fign. — The Poles made 
delays and difficulties ; but the Court of Vienna pro- 
pofed to fix a day, which, if not attended to, the 
three Courts would iminediately divide the whole 
kingdom between them ; but it was added, that out 
of regard^ and if they gave marks of docility, the 
troops (hould be withdrawn, after the a£l of ceffion 
was figned. — No fooner was this declaration publifhed, 
than every thing arranged itfeif ; the whole was figned 
before September ; and Poland had her remaining 
provinces guaranteed to her. 

* The Poles at firft were foured, and hoped that Ruflia 
would ftill meet with difficulties from the Turks ; — but 
inftead of feeing their expedlation fulfilled, they had 
new complaints to make of the encroachments of 
Auftria and Pruffia, which were not altogether with- 
out foundation ; for the Auftrians, ufing a defcSive 
map of Poland, had confounded the names of two 
rivers \ and the King thought it neceflary, upon the 
agreed principle of an equality in the partition^ to 
extend his own boundaries after their example. — Here 
again Ruffia interf«red, and again the King offered 
to be ruled by the proceedings of Auftria ; — but Auftria, 
dry and haughty, again anaounced her firm refolution 
not to quit pojfejfion. 

* Dantzic and the Auftrian encroachments were ftill, 
however, the fubjecft of negotiation or difficulty, when 
Ruffia received the copy of the Treaty between Vienna 

H 4 « and 
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> and the Voxit ^Jigned in 1771 ; — 5y which Auftria ha J 
'' engaged to oblige Ruflia to reftore her conquefts over 

* Turkey, upoft condition that Turkey (hould pay her a 
' fubfldy, and make certain ceflions, (which would 

* render Auftria an umpire between tfifcfe two power* 
« in any fucceeding war.) But though the treaty was 

* never ratified, Auftria had received fame of the nuney : 
« and after figning the tfeaty refpeSing Poland, Ihe had 
' thrown obftaclcs in the way of Ruffia, with regard to 

* the Turks The King had reafon to complain, 

* as well as Ruflia ; becaufe he had beea led to engage 

* the Ruflians to dcfift from their conquefts. — Thefe 

* intrigues difcovered the unmeafured ambition and 

* defire of aggrandizement in Auftria j and ought to 

* make other powers upon their guard, as to what Jbe 

* may undertake in future. — The Ruflians, however, 

* defired to transfer the whole quarrel to Pruflia, 

* and to engage the King as a bold champion, to pro- 

* voke Auftria to combat ; but the Tucks being filent, 
' and the circumftances of Europe being alfo unpro- 

* mifing, the King wrote to Peterfl)urgh, that he did 
*■ not choofe to make himfelf the Don Quixotte of thi 
« Turks. 

* The Poles did not readily accede to the extenfton of 
« the Auftrian and Pruflian boundaries ; and the dele- 

* gation of the diet, employed itfelf upon what was 
« called a Reform ff Government: neverthelefc, Auftria 
« and Pruflia continued to retain pofleflion. — ^Ruflia 
« was impreflcd with the complaints of the Poles, at 
< what they termed the defpotifm of thefe powers; 

* for, having giyen Provinces to great Sovereigns^ flie 
« was ftill more flattered to be able to limit their boun- 

* daries..— The King^ however, had concerted it with 
« Auftria, that both parties fliould perjijf, and fuffer 

• the 
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* the Poles to clamour, but at the fame time endeavour 

* to pacify Ruflia ; and it was for this purpofe, that 

* Prince Heniry again Went to Rnflia. Neverthelefs 

* Attftria, to embroil the two Courts, offered upon this 

* occafion to rtiake fome liitlr nnceffion^ which Pruifia 

* Was ahUged n folhvo; and it was not till 1777, that 

* all the affairs of Poland were completely terminated. 

• In the interim, Avfiria^ under pretence of fixing 

* boundaries,, had forced the Turks to fu»render to her a 

* part of Buckowina \ and jointly with France^ (he had 

* excited againft Ruflia a fort of hoftilities in the Crimea, 

* which, however, were foon appcafed ;:-*while, on the 

* other hand, the Ruffian Minifter governed the n^ 

* malnder of PJafid in the name of the Emprefs, nearly 

* in the fame manner that a Roman proconful ufed to 

* govern a province of the Roman Empire ; and orv 

* every fide, the irafiquiUity of Europe appeared upon 

* the point of » being difturbed.— This was ftill more 

* true in 1775. Every where the fire lurked under 

* its own athes. Confideratrons of this fort, oblige 

* pruderit Sovereigns to remain upon their guard, and 

* not to withdraw their attention from affairs which . 

* may embroil themfelves, when leajl looked for. — It 

* feems, upon cafting an eye over hiftory, that vicif- 

* fitudes and revolutions are one of the permanent 
« laws of nature, and that all in this world is fub- 

* je£i to change; and yet, madmen are attached to- 

* and idolize the objefls of their ambition, without 

* being undeceived by the ilkifions of this magic Ian- 
' tern, which, in their eyes, are always perfedtly new* 

* But there are toys for every age : love for the adult,. 

* ambition for riper years, and political calculations for 

* old men.* 

Such 
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Such is the royal relation of the memorable partition 
oi Poland* now perhaps defigned to be repeated by 
nearly the fame aftors ; and fuch are the fort of pei- 
fooages to whofe juftice and benevolence the Duke 
of Brunfwick thinks, that twenty-fix millions of fouls 
in France are to be configned in fee fimple, as flaves, 
without one check but the Monarch's gracious pleafure 
and promife. The good eafy man in private life, who 
fees municipal laws and tribunals dilating juflice to 
fubjefls, and who endeavours to render it in his own 
perfon to his neighbours, and even many of thofe who 
haunt the anti-chambers of the great, duped either by 
their own feelings or their ignorance ; have looked 
hitherto, perhaps, with complacency, or at leaft with 
patience, on the proceedings of military Princes: but 
they are now let at once into their cabinets ; they 
tread their holy of holies, and view the book of their 
covenant ; and fee in it their felfiflinefs, their injuftice, 
and their falfehood, written deeply and immutably in 
large charaSers of blood. — The difplay of thefe hor- 
rors is too luminous to fail of conviSiion with any ; 
but it is neceffary that the impreflion fliouKl be forcible 
enough to lead to immediate aSfion\ and for this pur- 
pofe I beg to introduce my promifed 

REMARKS. 

1. It is prettily faid by fome one, that when a lamb 
is once devoted, any thicket into which it happens to 
ftray, will furnifh the fuel neceffary for its facrifice. 
But here Poland had not ftrayed ; and the only thing 
to impute to it was, that itfelf was weak, and that its 
facrificers were ftrong. — They looked out for pretext!), 
therefore, againft this lamb, juft as the wolf did in the 

fable ; 
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fable ^* for it was not the pretext for the flaiightef 

which offered itfelf firft to their minds, but the refa- 

lution to devour ; and the pretext was only produced, 

t>ecaufe the affairs of Princes feemed to require ccr- 

train. ceremonials. — But if kingdoms are allowed to be 

merely private properties, it would follow (as the King 

faid regarding the Dantzickers) that at leaft, chactm 

eft maitre chez Joi^ every one is uncontrolled at home : 

But this principle, which was defigned to hold good 

againft Dantzic, whenever ravifhed from Poland, was 

not allowed to operate in prefcrving its connexion with 

Poland ; it being the rule of military Princes that 

might makes right. To have a clearer idea of the cafe . 

before us, let it be fiippofed, that to two litigants, 
who were haraffcd with an expenfive and dubious civil 
fuit, a third party flibuld fuggeft as follows : * An eafy 

* prize, more valuable than that for which you ftrugglc, 
^ offers : it belongs indeed to another, but if you find 

* refiftance, it will be a reafon to ftrip the party of his 
' whole pofleffions : but, in the mean time, though I 

* affume the guife of a mediator between you, I claim 

* a third of the fpoil, to enable me to meet you on 

* proportional terms, (hould I have future difputes with 

* either of yourfehes.* A fecond partition of Po- 
land, however, at this inflant, would be ftill more 
flagrant than the firft ; becaufe the triumvirs having no 
contentious fuit at iffue, and Poland having lately af- 
fumed a refpeflable face in her internal government, 
the partition could only ftand upon the principle which 
juftifies any three men in private.life in robbing a weaker 
fourth. 

2. The relation I have given above, exhibits the little 
truft in politics to be repofed in promifes, in flattering 
profpefts, or in (hort, in any thing but in caution and 

invulnerability. 
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invulnerability.— —In the brief flegotiation before ti5, 
we have feen Pruflia, firft in an underftanding with 
both of its rivals, and then thwarted by both of them; 
next, we have obferved that Poland, which fprang like 
the ram from the bufli to become an offering for 
another, and which was to prove an univerfal panacea, 
failed after all in procuring an immediate peace for 
Turkey, and did not prevent the war in 1778, about 
Bavaria ; and when the peace was made for Turkey, 
Turkey was only found to be faved from Ruflia, to be 
pillaged by Audria. Since the year 1^77% Auftria has 
been repeatedly embroiled with Pruffia, and Pruflia with 
Ruflia. Lately, indeed, there have followed fcenes of 
amity i for firft, Roflia and Auftria have come into 
league; next Pruflia has afTociated with Turkey and 
Poland; and then, after abandoning both of thefe 
powers, Pruflia has joined itfelf to Ruflia and Auftria, 
in order to cfbblifh a more powerful triumvirate. But 
whether it was an alliance made, or an alliance broken, 
the reafon was the fame ; each party a6led for his in- 
tereft at the moment; and, therefore, as n6 bonds 
could be a fccurity againft tergiverfation, fo no enmity 
ever rendered a reconciliation hopelefs. — ^The fame for 
guarantees. The triumvirate guaranteed the fragment of 
Poland, and yet Ruflia immediately governed it as a 
Roman province ; and its independence is again attacked 
by Ruflia and the other triumvirs at the prefent moment. 
The Polifli diflidents, againft whom Pruflia fought pre- 
vious to the firft partition, are the very fame perfons whom 
Ruflia is now fupporting ; and via vtrja as to their op- 
ponents. The old form of Government in Sweden alfo 
was long under the guarantee of Ruflia ; yet Ruflia after- 
wards confirmed the fcandalous change made in it by its 
deceafcd Monarch, becaufe it fuited her politics. I fliall 

only 
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<mn\y allude to, but not enlarge upon, various other events 
i XI the Low Countries, and other parts of the Auftrian 
cSoxninions, as well as in Liege, Holland, Turkey, and 
Sweden, all of which (hew, that amidft outward civilities 
^here may be fecret intrigues ; and that when the turn 
is fervcd, fauve qui pfuf, no matter for the hindmoft.-^ 
Two fmaller traits in the hiftory of the above ne- 
gotiation, indicate the King of Pruffia's want of fidelity, 
\ not under the preflure of fubfequent circumftances, but 
\ pven at the moment of framing his engagments ; I meaa 
I where he defifts from his demand of the town of Dant- 
SLic, becaufe he could afterwards make himfelf mafter 

■ of it ; and where he figned an article for furnifliing 

■ fuccours to Ruflia againft Auftria, with which it is clear 
! he never defigned to comply, though he ftates it as his 
j medtal pretext, that they never could be called for.— 

But the King of Pruffia^s adjuftment of the difficulty 
^ about the extra encroachments of Auftria, beyond the 
original compaft, by making equivalent encroachments 
on his fide, is not lefs in point than the reft. One 
would think that this fagacious politician had taken 
his hint (for wife men turn fmall hints to great 
account) from the monkey in the fable, who had 
to divide a ftolen cheefe between two cats; and 
i that, like the monkey, in balancing the more and the 
' |efs, he would have approved of a fwallow of the whole 
I of Poland, had he not been afraid of the reft of Europe 
I difturbing the repaft.— I (hall add another circumftance 
! under this head, which is, that the filcnce of princes, 
and their petty bickerings, form as little fafeguard as 
their promifes ; for the treaty for the partition of Poland, 
after being firft made between double, and then be- 
tween triple parties, and meeting many delays and 
fluauations 5 burft forth upon the Poles at the end of 
f fecret 



fecret conferences between the triumvirs, which had 
lafied daring a year and an half: and the late moTcments 
of M. Biflwpsfwoerder prove, that the prefent plans of 
the triumvirate have alfo been concerted andwaiting for 
the feafon of their execution for a number of months,— 
And can any nation then, and efpecially a free nation, 
where powerful military princes are concerned, count 
itfelf fafc upon any other principle, than its own 
vigilance, and its exciting that of other powers? — 
I do not however accufe the late King of Pruflia Qf du«- 
plicity in the pacific and even paternal language which 
be held at the clofe of his life, which every prince 
ought deeply to ihidy j nor do I fuppofe that this change 
was altogether like that of certain females whofe morals 
improve with age, owing to extinguilbed paflions, and 
the offenfive progrefs of younger candidates for ad- 
miration. On the contrary, his philofophic purfuits 
and his improvement of his dominions, (where he 
verified his fimile, that " princes ought to be like the 
•« fpear of Achilles, which inflifls wounds and cures 
V th^m ; which caufes mifchiefs to nations, and ihould 
•* repair tbem;") I fay his condu<3t m thefe regards 
Ihewed that he was worthy of much efteem. In like 
manner the Emprefs of Ruflia i^ many particulars, 
commands the refpe<a of Europe ; and the late pmperor 
Jofeph merited far more applaufe than he has received. 
— But unfortunately, they were military potentates ; and 
ftill more to infatuate them, they were triumvirs ; and 
the fafcinations of uncontrolled power are too much for 
human virtue tnd human intelleft long to withftand. 

3. The diftnift which thefe great powers manifcfted 
for one atiother is very inflruSive to the reft of Europe. 
They certainly afled wifely, for they knew their own 
charafters.— But is it not wonderful that Great-Britaio 
(hould omit to copy the diffidence exhibited by fuch 

good 



good judges, founded on their rfefpefiive felf*knoyrIedge, 
and confirmed by public and private incidents regarding 
each other? Indeed thofe, who are read in diplomatic 
memoirfiy are fenfible, that the above negotiation is but 
a fample for all the reft.-*— When royal pcrfonages 
therefore call each other brothers, coufins, and friends* 
they only defign to iignify that they are of a different 
race from their fubjeds ; and that^ in fpite of all their 
double dealings, they are connected exclufively with 
one another as princes* 

4, After the great planets of our fublunary world 
have for ages exerted their (kill in oppofitions, they are 
now at laft trying the efFeft of conjunftions ; and in- 
ftead of wafting their ftrength upon each other in hard 
blows with little profit and perpetual refentment, they 
think it better for thofe who are ftrong to aflbciate 
with one another, againft thofe who are feeble. — I am 
afraid that their fecret is too well founded upon the 
ftate of human affairs ; as the triumvirs are placed in 
parts of the world, which are difunited, weak, or rich ; 
and are able to make the fame individuals who fight 
unfuccefsfully in the hands of their enemies, become 
valuable recruits, to augment their own forces. And 
be it remembered, that for many years, the triumvirs, 
fcparately or jointly, have always been engaged in at- 
tempts at plunder; and that whatever plunder they 
have obtained by any peace or in any convention, they 
have permanently retained^ whether won from Poland, 
Turkey, Sweden, or in part even from Bavaria.— 
Suppofe the remnant of Poland then and the French 
nation, to be next reduced ; and fuppofe, that without 
either of thefe countries being farther diflevcred as tQ 
their territory, yet that both fhould only be taken out 
pf the balance of Europe by internal circumftances or 

foreign 
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foreign influence ; what is to become of Great*Britain, 
after thirty-iWe millions of people are thus, as it were 
annulled in Poland and France^ (if not oppofed to her) 
when the triumvirate is at the head of near fixty other 
millions of people oi their own } Has (he allies in Eu- 
rope, or out of Europe, or allies upon another globe, 
ready to take her part in fuch a crifis i Will (he who 
ufed to proted others, herfclf find any protedors ? ^yiIl ihe 
hang her fate upon the fmgle thread of a (late marriage, 
of which the death of either of the contraded parties, or 
the want of iflue, or a counter-date marriage, or various 
other incidents, may defeat the effcA ; and when the ally 
alio, to whom it feems to conned us, may have fallen 
a prey to falfe friendfhips, or have overftrained him- 
fcif by unweildy enterprizes, or may prefer a fullen or 
politic neutrality to adion in our favour ; and when that 
alliance may be perverted to dangerous internal purpofes ^ 
— But the cafe is ftrong enough on the footing of 
foreign politics, without alluding to the conftittiiional 
difHcultics capable of arifing out of it :— I (hall therefore 
conclude this head by obferving, th^t as the nature of 
the Britiftu Government recoils from a fettled fyftem 
of conqueft; and as we are ftrong enough to cKclte 
jealoufy in conquerors, and rich enough to pay the 
expcnces of our own fubduing; we are likely to be- 
come the objeds of diredt attack, to thofe whofe plans 
we ihall not aid, and which we may therefore endanger, 
unlefs we ourfelves are firft difabled ; till by degrees 
we may at lad arrive to the dignity of becoming a 
fcape-goat or make-weight, like Poland or Holland, 
in fome of the quarrels or fome of the proje£ls pf the 
potentates of a higher order. Whetlier this is to 
happen now, or a little time hence» is not a point 

upon 
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i^poti which we are permitted to calculate ; fihce none 
^ t any period^ muft have the power either diredly to 
r— win us, or to alarm slnd enfeeble us by the neccffity 
c^f large defeivfive arma^lents. 

5; If it be faid, that the triumvirs may foon quarrel, I 
allow it ; but not before they may have donp fatal mif- 
chief during the time of their having remained agreed. 
If like the chiefs of the foreft, they congregate to feize 
their prey, and then fight about the divifion, what coA- 
relation is this to the fallen vidim ?-^But I have already 
(hewn the drfHni^ion between treaties which are profpec- 
'■ five only in their afiion, and thofe which are immediatifi 
"' between treaties which often operate as a burthen 
on one fide, and thofe which pre&nt temptations to 
both fides ; between treaties where dijparity tf force both 
fuperiedes the need of war and cnfures the booty, and 
thofe where nothing is certaiti but the conflt£l. — 
As the treaty of the triumvirs is of the more dangerous of 
thefe two fpecies, let us not lay the flattering undion to 
our fbulsi that difcord is to defeat their efforts. The tri- 
umvirs affembled in 17^72, ruined Poland, ferved them- 
felves, and then quarrelled at their leiflire. They haiise 
affembled again in 1792. Poland is again their fpoil, and 
they menace France in addition; and after again doing 
tnifchief, which may or may not ferve themfelves, wh^^t 
is it to us» i( they again quarrel, again to agree, in order 
to accomplifh farther evil ? — ^Thcy move like a mafs of 
mountain fnow, formed in cold and Ipfty regions, which 
progreflively augmenting itfelf in proportion to its fize 
and weight, may perhaps fplit itfelf into fragments againft 
Ibme vaft obOacle interpo&d by nature^ or lie to be dif- 
folved in the fuhfhine of a luxurious profperity ; but not 
before it has marked its rapid pallage by an univerfal ruin 
of the works of man. — Whether they a6lually conquet 

I therefore. 
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therefore, or whether they only a£lively or psJ&itlf 
ibreaten Gonqucft, they will in each way do us harm.*- 
Let us then check the beginning of the evil» which alone 
is in our power, without waiting for the end of it, whick 
is not only beyond remedy, but even beyond mitigation. 
-—There appear no limits to the Jlrengfh of the triumvirs, 
and we are certain that there are none to their ambihon, 
of which the vaft capacious maw, inftcad of being fatis- 
fied by having devoured kingdoms, only acquires thence 
new inclination and new force to gorge m farther havoc. 
6. I have faid nothing of commerce, becaufe I think 
4t is a minor and dependent confideration. But how aa 
commerce, which is a xnuch lefs hardy plant than agri- 
culture, flourifh in the climate of defpotifm, amidft 
fickle blafls and eternal fnows, where the fun only now 
and then as an a£l of chance, plays upon the furface? 
Befides, commercial connexions are flow of growth, 
and eafily injured or deflroyed.--*! have not had it at 
heart, therefore, to fay any thing refpe&ing particular 
modes in which the proceedings of the triumvirate may 
zStSt our commerce, as it appeared to me that defpotifm 
IS an evil fo extenfive, .as to ftrike at all our trade.-* 
But. a few words will fliew that I did not fliun the more 
limited inquiry, as turning to my difadvantage ; for firft, 
(with refpeft to the Ruflian trade,) we depend lefs than 
has. been apprehended, upon foreign commerce, which 
only refpefts partial tranfa^tions with foreign nations ; 
whereas our internal commerce refpedls the total inter- 
change between fubje£l and fubjed, taking it in a retail 
fenfe, and in mod inftances even in a wholefale one, 
and likewife as including both confumption or fupply; 
all which, the feparation of America, and various 
wars, and various incidents under commercial trea- 
ties, have fully proved. — In the next place, a circuitous 

commerce 
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^irftncrcc is ofteta to be fubftituted for a dircS obe, wh^reji 
ire6t one is interrupted ; and where a ftate is flouriihingi 
le hands and the capital thrown out of one employment 
ommonly fall into another.^-Befidest fliould Ruffia in-^ 
srdtffc our comnOerce, fhe c^n only wound us by a blow 
irhich mud firft pierce through herfelf ; arid the ex« 
)eriaio|it might be attended with more than a tem^ 
)orary incotivenience to her, confidering the fimiiat 
ourccs of fupply offering in the old and recent fettlements 
of North America, as well as in other countries. — I IhaU 
not dwell upon the trite, but true arguments, that 
general civilization and increafe of population extend 
markets ; that general wealth renders them more and 
more profitable ; and that there is a peculiar advantage 
in a perfeded country like England, trading with a 
rude country like Poland. I (hall rather conclude by 
obferving, that it is a ferious difficulty to a trading 
nation whenever any of its cuftomers are deprived of a 
dire£t accefs to the fea, and that this may foon become the 
cafe with the Polifli territories, if not attended to. The 
difficulties impofed upon the tranjii of comillodities are 
found capable in various countriesi though under the 
Jame dominion, of operating to extinguifh trade; and 
this will be (till more true in the cafe of a difference 
of Jovtreigniy^ and efpecially between powers unequal 
in their ftrcngth or means of retaliation. — I (hall now 
conclude with a few words refpeding Pruflia and France. 



f ruffia is a powdr, of which I have ventured to fpeak 
with the more freedom, on account of the intereft 
which every loyal Britilh fubjed muft feel in it. Th« 
former fuccefles of Pruffid, however, I would obfervfc, 
have been chjcfly owing to her always fighting at home, 
I a with 
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with choien troops, under a monarch who, as fuch, 
inrpirsd them with peculiar energjr; and who always 
tarrying in faimrelf his whole cabinet, and always 
fluking his military and civil concerns in turn yield to 
each other ; arid being able al(b as fovereign, to ftifle 
jealouGes between his commanders, and from his cen- 
tral poft to lend or borrow troops throughout his dif- 
ferent armies and garrifons, in order to lace his fur- 
rounding enemies both in winter and fummer, as hi^ 
central knowledge (hewed to be neceilary, had peculiar 
advantages; efpecially as being befides, a fovereignof 
rigid oeconomy, and having a barren frontier to oppofe 
lo Rufiia and to S\vcden. — But the face of things i» 
greatly changed, when a more expenfive court occurs; 
and when for a home, there is a difbnt war prefented, 
in which the Pruflian foldiers are to be feparated from 
their families ; the domeflic magazines are to be put 
out of the queftion, and forage and army rations arc 
either to be bought with money in an exhaufted country, 
•r with blood in a bodile one ; and when the (ble adive! 
force of the afTailanls has to overcome both the aSive \ 
and local forces, the fortreffes, and the other refources 
of the defenders of a proud, populous, and military 
country, which fpends all its money at home, ai^d 
which, if it weathers the firft burft of the florm, wiH 
probably foon poflefs more union than can ever be- 
long to jealous allies. — Befides, if the Pruffian army 
meets with accidents, whether from war or defertion, 
the King of Pruffia will be like a trader lofing the chief 
§f his Jiocl in tradcy as it cannot be eafy to him fooo 
to replace it with another equally good, or equally 
numerous ; and when a power, naturally of the fecond 
order, once falls into a ftate of weaknefs, it becomes 
smother word ibi a ftate of infult ; a:nd its fmalleft lapfe 

belpW: 
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below its artificial level, may prevent its being over 
agaia able to regain it, at lead without expenflve and 
bloody efforts. — I £ball not here difcufs the quefiion 
concerning the new allies of Pruilia, for flie is now the 
ally not only of Auftria, but of Ruilia, I ihall only obw 
ferve, that as no nnan can ferve two mafters, {o no man 
can be the fopporter of contending interefts. Idem velk^ 
Idem nolle ; ea demuni amicliicu 

Prance is become a very peculiar country, full of 
contradi£Uons, and ever making progrefs in the moll 
important and unexpe<3ed changes. But whatever it 
may do to itfelf, it becomes not us to caufe its ruin*^- 
Every flruggle upon earth, in my opinion, ought to be 
ufed to keep the French together, to prevent its being 
neceffary for us fingly to play the part of knight errants^ 
in defence of the dlftrelTed powers of Europe. The 
taik is neceffary as long as triumvirs exifl ; but it fhould 
not fail upon us to hold the heavy fcales of Europe, 
and the other quarters of the world alone* — From ths 
pace at which things are moving on in France, it is 
hard to fay, whether France would be completely 
fatisiied, even upon the ratification of the prejent French 
Conftitution by the triumvirs^ with the prejent King as its 
chief. Certain it is, however, that we ought to en- 
deavour to procure this precife termination to the 
bufinefs; both in order to withdraw Pruffia from a 
fcene of difficulty, and even to facilitate the retreat of 
Auftria ; as well as to reftore to Europe the proper 
number and weight of its poifes ; and there is nothing 
yet appearing on the part of the allies, which does not 
confiftently admit of this meafure. In addition to thi^ 
we ought as xnujch as poffible, to join the French in 
Pf<¥^8*^i^S f^ifi^ principles^ both by reafon and by 
fprce, if ne^flaryj and to make every power -fit do wa 
I 3 content 
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content with the utt poffldetisf which is furcly enough 
to fatisfy both the happinefs and the honourable pride 
of them all, and is a meafure greatly in favour of our- 
felves. If the Legiflative Body in France exceeds its 
duty, there is no candid man but muft allow, that the 
Executive has hitherto fallen Jhort of it ; and yet the 
good of the country requires, while their form of con- 
flitution lafts, that each party Ihould be held in its 
place. Were I the King (if he be yet a King*,) I 
would defire the AJfemUy to name me a miniftry, and 
embrace it as my faviour ; for when the hill will not 
go to Mahommed, Mahommed muftgo to the hiJl. The 
facrifice is rendered bitter by nothing but pride ; but 
an univerfal concert within and without France, would 
foon pacify pride.— And as to the counter-ftroke which 
fuch an event would have upon our owb domeftic 
fituation, it is ridiculous in the prefent moment to 
think of it ; and yet none are more oppofed thaa 
myfelf to great and violent changes at home ; as I defire 
not in my time to fee any thing beyond our prefent 
conftitution of King, Lords, and Commons, with a few 
well known and prudent reforms, in which all lovers 
of quiet, high or low, feem to me alike intcrefled. 
My time is more exhaufted than my fubjeS; but 
let me be allowed to heave, as I hope, only a pafling 
figh in favour of Poland. Its amiable king, who cer- 
tainly loves his people, for he loves human kind ; who 
is brave, as well as patient; and who has fhewn 
fufficient difmtereftednefs, by riflcing at a late period 
of life, without having any lineal fucceffor, both his 
quiet and his throne, by originally introducing the new 
conftitution \ fuch a king, I fay, can only have yielded 
\0 a fad neceflity in fubmitting to receive law from 

• Thp loth of Auguft proved thip to be a prophetic dpubti 
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Huflia and Pi a(fia.«->I do not» however^ by aoy means 

ithink the fate of things in Poland finally decided on the 

^ide of misfortune. The good fenfe of Ruflia leaves 

anuch open to refledion and mediation ; but if RuflU 

proves, as I cannot believe, obdurate, it will then be 

for Europe to confider, how far a power (ituated in 

one corner of it, is to give law to its other kingdoms ; 

and as many years ago Ruffia was able to march 10,000 

men to the banks of the Rhine, it becomes Great* 

Britain aifo to contemplate what is to happen, Ihould (he 

proceed by internal routes to India, or lead a hundred 

<houland men oppofite to the Briti(h coaft, or againft 

any of our allies. In any event, whatever be the per^ 

fecution of Ruflia, or the defertion of Europe, the King 

of I^oland and the Poles have this to confole them— 

that nothing can be done to them which will not place 

them higher in the opinion of all mankind, prefent and 

future, than their tyrants and betrayers, if by fuch they 

are to fuffer. 

j1 calm observer. 



LETTER VII*. 



Piiblijhed March 25 and 29, 1793. 

S I R, 
nPHE event of our war with France muft be one of 
•*- the three following defcriptions : fuccefsful, difaf- 
trous, or mixed. If it is to be difaflrous or mixed, nont 
will deny the eligibility of an inftant peace.— But what 
will be faid when it is afEr.ned, that a war oi Juccefs is 
that, which is to be deprecated by us beyond every 
♦ Several ktteis arc here oir.it . d, as irrelative to the general ftibjcft. 

I ^ Other? 
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other? This fceming paradox, however^ will fpeedily 
vanifli. 

It is not we ourfelvfcs, but continental powers (ac- 
Jcnowledged in the cafes of Ockzakow and Poland, not 
to be fubjeA to our influence) who take the lead in the 
prefent war; and the war is by them direded, not 
^gainft the detachment and puny foreign poileffions of 
France, but againft her very vitals and $xiftmc€ ; and 
fince the chief of thefe powers have combined upon 
plans of aggrandizement, to which France has hitherto 
Iproved the natural and fuccefsful barrier, whatever por- 
tion of France fhall be feized by either of ^hem, tviU 
have the doubiis effbiSlx of diminiihing xht obftacles, and 
of adding to the flrength of a confederacy, whofe obje&s 
are terrible for Europe, and for mankind. — ^Having faid 
thus much to appeafe furprifei I {hall now proceed to ob- 
tain conviction. 

It is pretended, that one objeft of the prefent war is 
to regulate the balance of power (after the example of our 
forefathers.) — Without at prefent difcuffing the merit 
of the fyjiem itfelf in queftion, I contend, that we are 
at leaft violating the principle of it, by a condud which, 
upon the fuppojition offuccejs^ muft deftroy, inftead of pre- 
ferving that balance; for, notwithftanding during the laft 
century, the powers of Europe have ch^inged both their 
mutual proportions and their relations to one another, 
yet we think to contin^ie that balance, by conftantly re-r 
taining our oldpojition. — Francp of late, it is to be obferved 
had Spain at all times, and Auftria or Pruffia alternatively, 
as her certain allies ; biit ^t prefent, when every power 
whatever is alienated ffom France, we think that we 
have nothing to do, as good pofture-mafters, but to per- 
perfift in adding our own >veight againft that of France. 
fdem manebati neq^e idem decfbat : we keep to old praftice 

und^r 



under a rule, of which the very eflehce implies, a varia- 
tion according to circumftancts. 

This is the more extraordinary, as the following fan- 
porrant novelties have occurred in modem Europe.*-* 
JFirft, RtfJJia^ inftead of remaining chained to her woods, 
^nd being as barbardus as the beafts that inhabit them, 
has lately fpread herfelf widely ioto the politics, as well of 
Europe, as of Afia ; having civilized (if I mxj ufe tht 
phrafej heir military eftiblifliments and created a navy, 
havitig aftonifliihgly augmented her revenue, her territory, 
and her populatton, and haying exhibited the only marks 
of reach in political intrigue feen in any of the prefeift 
continental cabinets.-- — In the next place, Aufiri^ 
which is ?it laft becotne the Pruffia of Europe, as to mili- 
tary difcipline, has abandoned all her old jealoufies of 
^he lieighbourhood of Ruffian ahd is demonftrably leagued 
with her upon a fyfttm of a^randizemeni. At the fame 
time, Turkey^ which is daily decaying in power ; Poland^ 
which is already partly difmembered, and which now 
lijKs bound under the knife of its butchers, ready to be 
iina^Uy diffevered ; together with the independent States of 
Germany, which having loft their two late protestors in 
France and Pruffia, are independent only in name ; I fay 
th^fe feveral .countries refpedively offer a general maga^ 
«iqe of plunder to thefe over- weening potentates. Pruf- 
fia, the would-be fharer in the golden fleece, will proba- 
bly entangle her talons jn the b^irthen ; and while, as 
ufual, flie thinks that fhe is deceiving bihers> will be 
betrayed herfelf; for her army* fall diflblving itfelf, her 
milit^iry difcipline vifibly declining, and her population 
being but as one to eighth compared to the united numbers 
of the preceding powers ; fhe may at once be caught> 
along with her plurtder, and converted into a common 
prey.— Fpf the moment, howcverj, thefe three powers 

appear 
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appear at lead to be fo far in an underftanding with one 
another, as not openly to obftrudi their mutual projefis ; 
and when their population is joined to that of Poland and 
Sardinia, they form a mafs of near feventy millions of 
people for eSeding their purpofes.— The whole of thi« 
dangerous compound does not indeed immediately a£t 
againft France ; becaufe Ruflia has cunningly engaged the 
left of them to plunge into troubled waters, while ihe 
heifelf (according to the proverb} takes the fure part of 
holding the clothes of the fwimmers ; but, fince (he is 
agreed upon a system of partition^ which comprehends 
the French territory^ (he co-operates in the fundamental 
4e(lru£tioxi of the balance of Europt. 

Not content, however, with calmly witnefling this 
formidable combination, we ourfelves add freih aflbciates 
to it, in the perfons of Great-Britain, Holland, Spain, 
and (according to Mr. Dundas) of '^ every other power 
" of Europe that we can bring down ;" pretending among 
other fagacious objeds, that we are to deprefs France, in 
order to preferve the balance of power. -^hittx France, under 
Louis XIV. had obtained full demonftration of the im- 
poffibility of ruling Europe, flie has ever fince reftcd con- 
tent with htitig'ixs fcale^holder \ conftantly (as I have for- 
merly proved,) oppofing the ftrong, and aiding the weak, 
in order to drefs the fcales, and preferve the balance. — 
Yet her countenance in this ufeful, but expenfive and ha- 
rafling office, is that for which we are endeavouring to in^ 
capacitate her ; though we know of none to replace her in 
it; but on the contrary, fee that the already preponde- 
rating fcales of the confederacy are fo peculiarly placed, as 
to be the receptacle of all the fragments of dominion to 
be gathered up from the eaft and centre of Europe, as well 
as from part of the North and of the South, 

The 
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' The imprudence of our condufl will cafily be felt 
from an example. — In the primary difmemberment of 
Poland, France (according to the decifive teflimony of 
the late King of Pruflia) was the only adive opponent oF 
the meafure ; for abandoning all prediletSions for her ally, 
the Houfe of Auflria, (he fought to form a league in the 
fveji of Europe (v^hich Oiould include England,) agaiaft 
this encroachment meditated in the eaft of it ; and though: 
ihe failed upon a large plan, yet by her adive fuggeflionB 
(he at leaft helped to refcue Dantzic from its devourers.— • 
In the prefent attack upon Poland, no fair man can con« 
tend that France would not have combined even enthuftaftU 
folly with England, Holland, Spain, and other powers^ t« 
have prevented a crime, rendered ftill more enormous ia 
itfelf, and more dangerous to all, by its repetition.— Thus, 
to France, had flie been countenanced, would have been 
twicej owing the very important prefervation of an 
European power ; for it needs little to demonftrate, that 
the more numerous are the powers of Europe, the lefs pro- 
bability is there of their general combination \ by which 
alone the balance, and confcqucntly tlie independence of 
Europe, is at all to be endangered. 

Nothing can be more idle, than for a great and infular 
power, like England, to be meddling in continental 
quarrels, when they are to end only in trifiing changes ; 
becaufe the remngnt of Europe, would always be ftrong 
enough to rally againft the ambition of powers aiming at 
univerfal rule, and England would always be in time to 
interpofe in their favour. — But when the changes in Eu- 
rope are immenfe \ when the fuperior powers in it forget 
their jealoufies, and league with one another againft the 
inferior; and when their greateft opponent is fallen into a 
ftate of diftraclion, (the opportunity offered by which they 

inftantly 
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inllantly feize for plunder ;) the mod puerile po1iticsan» 
who condefcends to refer to his ickriowledged/z^^/riW- 
pliSy mnft fee> that the only antagonift power which is 
lefty ought not to be debilitated, alid ftill lefs to be ex- 
tingutfhed ; and that if pofitive aid and friendly counfels 
are refufed to it, yet at lead neutrality towards it in 
othersy is imperioufly commanded by the moft weighty of 
all political conflderations.-^Miniftry have allowed that 
the difficulty lately occurring in faving Poland, lay in the 
want of a co-operating territorial power ; and they allo.w 
alfo that the difficulty at prefent of affifting Holland, not- 
withftanding its vicinity, is owing to the fame caufe, 
namely, our want of troops, though Holland is inter- 
ie£led with waters, where our navy can be ufefuL What 
then mud be the difficulty of defending European and 
Afiatic Turkey, as alfo Bavaria, Saxony, and all the 
fffialkr fpots of European territory ; which like floating 
ice-iflands that lie forlorn in the ocean, will gradually 
melt into and augment the body that furrounds them ?^- 
And \stvtn Pruffia to be deemed fecure, when, defpifed 
for her weakneft, and ftill more for her vcrfatility, her 
only remaining fafeguard is to reft in the moderation of the 
ambitious r When (he (hall become a lonely inhabitant 
in that wildernefs in Europe, which her own folly will 
have created,^ will not her profligate accomplices turn back 
upon her, to make her renounce her prey, and fotce her 
to pafs into th^ throng of the vanquiflied?-^Can Holland 
feb preferved any more than Pruflia ?-^Is Hanover^ which 
is always fo difficult to be prote£led, to find any greater 
fecurity, when (he has loft the benefit of the proteQing 
fyftem of Exirope ? Is Great-Britain to wafte herfelf in 
the v&in enterprife, of covering a diftarit petty territory, 
ligatnft the attacks of immenie contiguous continental 
powers? Is the refowrce of the royal proprietors of Hano-? 

Ycr 
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vet to reft in a crimliial collufion -with thecoalition of dd^ 
pots, whicfa muft in itfelf be fo dangerous to England ?«r» 
No; the ancient jeabufy of France to England will paia 
tate the bofoms of thoTe, who in cafe of fuocefs, . will be 
the netv mafters of France ; and who will confequentiy be 
the denv2itwe claimants of her maritime poflefiions ; ai)d 
as the navy of England, (their only check,) will aflxont 
their pride and oppofe their interefis, DeUndafft Carthago 
will become their conflant policy towards England: be- 
fides, that in that awful fea(bn, when the danger of th& 
confederacy fhall be difplayed in its real extent, the 
Engliih nation will probably be too much agitated, to 
-permit any connexion (b contanunating and fo fatal, as 
that with a hand of robbers. Confequentiy Hanover can 
no moie promife to itfelf fafety than the reft. 

The phrafe employed by our anceftors upon this fub* 
je&, is of a nature to teach us wifdom ; for they infiflied* 
not upon the balance ol alliances^ but upon " the balance 
<' of /azt^r." They looked with no confidence at what 
princes might promife to do, but with terror only at what 
they were a^^o do; and whenever thefe princes had power ^ 
to do wrong, they thought they would have inclination to 
do it. In this fenfe then, they aded refpedling the ba- 
lance of power.— In the fame manner, the ancient fiates 
of Greece, being all territorial and having adjoining boun- 
daries, anxioufly ftudicd this fyftem of a balance, till the 
Macedonians became powerful enough to deftroy it ; when 
Alexander injiantly proceeded upon the conquejl of the worlds 
When Rome afterwards had gained a certain afcendency 
of power, foreign ftates thought, that more was to be 
gained for thcmfelves by aiding, than by oppofing her; till 
Rome deceiving them all, one after another, the world 
fufiered another conqueft, ftill more complete than that 
under Alexander. — The want of ftanding armies under th^ 
1 feudal 



ttadk} fyffetn, with the multiplicity of feparate Hates thetl 
extfting, the badnefs of roads, the imperfedion of ihip'> 
piiig» and other caiufes, long rendered fuperfluous in latter 
ages, %Tiy permanent attention to the balance of powor in 
Europe; the policy of it being faid to have been firft fug- 
gcfted to Richlicu by the Swedifh Oxenftiern, who was 
not forgiven by his proud pupil, (according to hiftory) 
for the merit of being the reviver of a doftrine, of all others 
eitber the moft frivolous or the mofl important,^ h war, as of 
late, projeded by England for a fort at the fouth-eaftcrn 
corner of Europe; or a war, as at prefent, made to pro- 
cure fiipulations which may be had gratis, and without 
any war at all ; thefc, I fay, are wars, fuch as the ba- 
lance of power can never demand. But a war engaged in 
by us againft France under adual circumftances, as far as 
the mere balance of power is concerned, is a war made 
on the wrong fide, at the moft dangerous of moments ; 
being a war not for but againji the due balance of power . 
andconfequently worfe than frivolous and wanton, being 
infinitely impolitic. 

Europe juft now exhibits four fuperior potentates.— 
Firft, Ruffia, which is naval, territorial, unaflailable, 
and ambitious ; which, to the ufual vigour of the north, 
and the approaching command of the wealth of the eaft, 
joins the fubtlety of female counfcls; and whofe popula- 
tion is already thirty millions, which are rapidly increaf- 
Jng, (upon principles fo fignally exemplified in America 
and other new countries.) Next comes Auftria, whofe 
population is twenty millions, and alfo increafing ; whofe 
only,ftudy is dominion ; whofe military fyftem is now at- 
taining to great perfeaion ; and who, by the proceedings 
..in Poland is irrefragably convided of being in concert 
with Ruffia. Xhen follows France poffeflTcd of twenty- 
fix 
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fix mlUions of people, in a date unnecei&ry to defcribe^ 
Laftly,. we fee Great-Britain and Ireland; containing 
twelve millions, of people, and only a trifling army* hav« 
ing large foreign pofleffions indeed, but with which her 
navy alone forms the bond of union. Thefe are the only 
powers appearing in Europe of xhtfirft order ; (for PrufGa, 
Sweden, and Holland,, have only accidentally and tempora- 
rily rifen into a high rtok, and Spain has long and habi« 
tually fallen below her natural pofition.) Let us confider 
alfo, that RufTia and Auflria have the farther means, while 
they remain united, of incorporating into one or other 
of them, the territories of Poland and Turkey, and large 
trads of Germany ; the chief of which lie exclujively in 
their neighbourhood, and out of the reach of being de- 
fended by other nations.-— Yet thefe two great confederat- 
ing dates are fupported by ourfelves, and by a multi^ 
tude of powers, of the fecond and third orders, in an at- 
tempt to fubdue and difmember France; and this ge- 
nera] combination againd France^ is called /r^rz;/ir^ the 
balance of power. 

Mr. Locke fpeaks fomewhcre of perfons who are to 
be c^llod perfons. of one idea. They fee one dep only at 
a time, and cannot recognize the fecond till events 
brings it forward. Th«y dread, for indance, the petty 
and already extinguifhed danger from the licentioufnefs 
of France, and forget the approaching coloflal danger 
fpringing frono the defpotifm of uncontrolled military 
powers : they look at the inveigler only, and forget the 
robber. But politics require a cool head and ah extenfive 
eye; they mud be viewed with temper as to their immedi- 
ate date, and with diligences to their ulterior confe- 
quences ; for as in war there is no room for fecond mif*- 
takes, it is the fame with politics ia mod of its deeper 

cafe9. 
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cafes. — tf we mean, thereforei to guard againft the exa* 
fi/!rofujiiver(al dominion, now alone isourttfae, ^heil 
we can preclude the exlftma of it; for if we allow the 
power to be created, we as certainly create the will to 
ufeit; and bloody wars will be called for in an atttmpi 
U undo what neutrality alone would now with certainty 
frevini* In a ihorttioiey things, which are fo immenfe 
in their importance, may be out of our reach ; for though 
we fhall be allowed to aid the war againft France, we 
cannot command either the time or the conditions of the 
peace with it, in cafe the continental powers (hall over- 
run it. To command, indeed, a peace for Europe lit 
fpite of others, is in hSt to be the arbiter of Europe i fo 
that at the peace, we muft either be lookers on, as being 
merely a naval power, as far as refpeds Europe ; or like 
Penelope, we mud unweave our web, and attempt to re- 
inftate France, if France is puihed too far. Before^ there- 
fore we feek to annihilate France politically, and (lill qiore 
before we throw her into the preponderating league, we 
muft a(k whether we can feparate Auftria and Ruflia ? 
whether we can wreft Poland alfo from their grafp ? 
whether we can proteS the Turks ? or can even prefervtf 
inviolate from the confederacy the Germanic; body and 
€ther petty kingdoms and ftates of Eurc^ I 

Two or three difficulties may occur here :— as, firft, 
that in this letter I have fcarcely noticed Prujfia. But 
idoes Pruffia demand peculiar notice? If, after (he has 
hdped to difmember France, (be io^s not accommo- 
date and become the obedient fervant of Auftria and 
Ruilia, is it not dear, that (he is Kkeiy to be made their 
Have; unlefs Europe, upon recovering its fenfes (of 
which Pniffia is perhaps likely to be firft to give the 
exainplej treads back its courfe of folly, and wages new 
wars in order again to reftore the poifes of Europe, fa 

idly 
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idly difturbed ?— Next, it may be conceived that France 
being our peculiar enemy, // is wife to cripple her ^ ftnce 
Hve may always trufi to our navy for our own proteSfion 
afterwards. The patrons then of this opinion are not 
fatisfied with the following recent changes, cmfequent 
upon the new government ©f France : namely, her total 
diffolution of her alliances, as well with Au(tria, as 
with Spain ; her fecret contempt for her foreign pof- 
fedioris (now in a ftate of intire confufion ;) and laftly 
the general terror of France which is fixed in the minds 
of Europe. — They forget alfo the double view to be 
taken of France, as our old rivals and as a component 
part of Europe. As a rivals we have always been able 
to xefift her, though flie had always power enough to 
be a falutary check upon our own ambition ; and wc 
have refifted her, becaufe (he had trans-atlantic views, 
which led her into contefts with our navy, and thus 
produced a vulnerability and gave us a hold over her, 
which influenced her conduSf even in her continental politics 
to a degree, which we could not otherwife have expe^ed. 
As a component part of Europe^ France has been pecu- 
liarly ufeful to us ; for (he has fuffered none to attain 
that fupereminence in Europe, to which flie has found 
it in vain herfelf to afpire ; and though (he has vexed 
us with intrigues, there was nothing in thefc to en- 
danger either our exiftence, or that of Europe, as long 
as fhe held herfelf the general guardian of the whole, 
and efpecially of the four weakeft parts, (namely Poland, 
Turkey, independent Germany, and the Italian States.) 
It is indeed the more unfortunate, that we forget this 
double charader of France ; fince nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that ihe had adopted pacific principles at the 
commencement of her revolution, which wc might eafily 
have encouraged, and by her mean^ have rendered uni- 
K vcrfal 
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vtrfal to our own infiwte advantage : Bitf inflxfid of 1 
this, (he has bten foiced into war, and into iniUitary 
principles, as .well as into new extremes of democratic 
ones.— Blinded then by the fmoke and vapour of French 
politics, we forget the real fire from an oppofite quarten 
that may foon devour Europe ; and we go to war with 
France for fpeeches and pamphlets (a$ Holland was 
formerly attacked for pamphlets and naedals \) forgetting, 
that Meflfrs. Butke and Calonne have long been carelled 
at Cpurt, for their crufading pamphlets ; and that Mr. 
Burke, even in Parliament, has always furniflied the earlieft 
pretexts of this defcription for hoftility. — But America 
has girven fuiScient proof, that we ought to overlook 
words fpringing from paflion ; fqr^ notwithQ^nd^g the 
irritated (late of America ten yeats ago (which wp faave 
fuite taken fo little pains to aiTuage,) the Vice-Pr^ fident 
of the American Congrej^ ^nd hi$ fon, have each written 
in favour of the ]Eng^i(h Cooditutidn, a$ oppofed to that 
of France ; the Seci^etary of State in America, a]£b has loft 
popularity with many from bis great partiality to France ) 
and Mr. Paine himlelf, by his oppofition to the 4eath of 
Louis X VL has (bewn^ that even Dempciacy has boynd^i 
1^ herever djefpair does not force men to overftep them* — 
As to the omnipotence of our Navy^ I (hall Qi^j pb- 
ferye, firil, that a N:jivy is mpr^ pr lefs ^ iiqccffaiy 
appendage of coads, and th^t the m^fters of the whole 
of Europe, muft at the faine tjmie he the matters of its 
coafts ; next, that a Navy is fyfej^ft to dilappointment 
from contrary wir^dsi from calms, from ftorms, apd from 
uncertaixUy a$ to jthe motions of an .tnemj i aiid that 
after all, when Co (hort a trip is in .que(li(?^, as the paf- 
fage from the neighbouring £bores of Europe, either to 
England or Xteland, lefs QdU, lef? Navy, mi^ lef]S 
apparatus^ are_ iieceffary, than igr war§ carried on a^rrofs 

the 
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the ocesih ; that a fuccefsful landing may eafily end in 
the deftruSion of our dock-yards and naval (lores \ and 
that when the enemy ihall once have entered ourcountryi 
there is not a fingle fortrels in its internal putts to op* 
pofe him. 

Thefe arguments become the niore Urgent, if we rt* 

fle£t that Miniftry feem not to be fatisfied with a ca/uai 

co-operation with the confederates againft France, but 

api^ear to be^aboUt tb enlift as confederates themfelves ; 

or in other words, not content with ufing the allies^ they 

feem willing to be ufid by thm. I confefs, I know 

none but feftraining claufes which ought to enter into 

any treaty with thefe allies ; and for fuch claufes we 

are I fear too late, becaufe the war has already begun, 

and it is only previous h if 9 that we had much power for 

iaipofing them.-^Thete is a fecond occafion for un- 

eafinefs at the condud of Miniflry, namely, thtxt filenct 

as to the terms of peace f which, as the open declaration 

of thefe terjns would be ufeful and hdnourable, looks 

as if they wdre defigned to be rendered rigorous in pro* 

portion to lucGcfs; and the rather, as Miniftry make 

frequent ufe of the word, " barrier,^* (that is, againft 

the views of France) without telling us, whether they 

mean it in a metaphorical or dired, a political or terri-* 

torial fcnfe. But if they defign to ftrip France of its 

Eaftern and Southern boundaries, will they not render it a 

country weak and open to its continental neighbours, and 

therefore liable to the alarming fate of Poland?— Another 

objefiion which offers is, that (whether it (hall happen 

by collufion or deception,) it is clearly in the power o( 

Ruifia, during the prefent confliS, to eftablifli for herfejf 

certain pofts, which (hall ferve her as ftepping ftones, to 

enable her to reach, and to interfere with our immenfe 

Empire in the Ea(t-IndiQS. — Nor is it ufelefs to remark, 

K a that 
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that we arc about to put ourfelves under the neceffity 
of being the fchool-miflrcfs of Spain, in her naval and 
military fyftems ; our return received for which fervices, 
in the cafe of Rudia, is now but too apparent. 

But the following confideration above all is here 
momentous,-— Having already fecn, that merely by re- 
ducing the territory of France, we (hall diiturb the ba- 
lance of Europe ; it remains to be added, that this 
balance will alfo be affefted, fliould the confederacy rc- 
flore the old government of France, even though without 
diminifhing its territory. The Bourbon family cannot, 
in this cafe, attribute its return to power to Great- 
Britain, who has io long aflfefted neutrality, and who 
has been Aippofed to have been adloated throughout by 
felfilh, rather than by other motives ; and who if flie 
gains and retains any of the foreign pofleiTions of the 
Republic, will in the end excite jealoufy in the monarch 
of France ; and if (he re-afligns them to the monarch, 
upon his reftoration, will leave herfelf without any of 
the propofed compenfations for her expenfivc armaments, 
and fail in attaching to herfelf the royal debtor, —To 
Auftria alone will be given the peculiar merit of the 
original favour. But, as we are taught by wife men, 
that a fcnfe of obligation feldom finks deep in the 
minds of princes, a more powerful motive than gratitude 
will be called for even towards Auftria. It is not fo 
much, however, in family relationfhip, that we (hall 
find this new motive ; though that will have confiderable 
influence in behalf of that power ;— But it will be found 
in the necellity of fecuring a continuance of the aid of 
Auftria ; whofe contiguity, ftanding forces, and arbitrary 
form of government, enable her to adminifter ailiftance 
'with effc6l and eafe, for th^ purpofe of keeping fub- 
jngated the majority of the French naticjtn, which will 
3 cither 
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cither long remain refraftory to monarchy, or at leaft: 
be fufpeded of fo doing by its monarch. Similar fer- 
vices cannot be rendered to the Bourbon family by 
Great-Britain, even were (he inclined to that affe&i 
as her (landing army is trifling ; and the genius and 
publicity of her government muft naturally be oppofed 
<o fach an employment of her refources ; unlefs we fup- 
pofe (which would infinitely confirm all our more 
general arguments,) that in confequence of the operation 
of the confederacy, our own government will become 
devoted to defpotic purpofes. — Thus the natural refult 
of that degree of fuccefs in the confederacy, which fliall 
either enable it to difmember France, or elfe to reftore 
a Bourbon monarch in it, will be to violate the balance 
of power ; for in the one view, the confederacy will 
derive ftrength from the Jpuils of France 4 and in the 
other, from the voluntary and interefted concert of its 
reftored government in the caufe of military defpotifm. 
— It is, therefore, among other reafons, eflential to our 
intereft to procure an immediate and a general peace, 
left Anftria fliould gain fuch an afcendancy in France, 
as (hall enable her either to reduce its territory, or re- 
mould its government ; for fliould (he once acquire that 
afcendancy^ and he fupported in it by the confederates, 
it is difficult to fay how Great-Britain can countera<ft it ; 
fince we have no influence in Europe, except in what 
refpefts the feas \ the power of our land-force being no- 
thing ; and that of our trea/ure, even when moft lavi(hed, 
being fecondary, feeble, and uncertain, as may be known 
from hiftory and reafon. 

I have thus produced the firji of my pojitivc argu- 
ments in favour of negotiation with France, promifed 
in my laft letter ; having here (hewn (merely by limpli- 
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fyiDg our view of Europe) that in oider to prefem the 
halanci if power in Eurofi, it is neceflary to keep France 
entire. — When I explain the danger of a contrary Tyftem, 
ip is without affirming, th^t we may not efcape the cataf* 
Irophe fuggefted ; for a prudent man does not delay his at- 
tempts to avoid an evil, tiUit is proved to him to hthorotqbii 
stiivifablf. — It is enough to fay, that it behooves us to 
place univerfal oiilitary defpotifm at as many remms, 
dijlani from uSf as is poflible ; and ^ot to allow it to 
^ome fo near, as that one farther eaiy combination ihall 
glone be necefTary, to enable it to overwhelm us ; par- 
ticularly when even the mere re-compofition of Europe 
upon the mod reafonable new bafes, may produce fe* 
Vere wars ; becaufe the feveral powers may be fome 
time in convincing ^hemfelves of their true relative 
fituations under the new fyfteofu 

In my next letter, I (hall produce my remaining ob- 
je£tions to a too fuccefsful war, ^H of which will ferve 
as farther arguments for an immediate negotiation with 
France; which, if Minifters have rendered impoflible 
by any entanglement in confequence of recent alliances, 
jn rny opinion, they have involved themfelves in a re- 
fponfibility of the decpeft die. 

ji calm OBSMRFER. 

March t8, 1793, 
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LETTER VIII. 

Puilijbed April IQ, 1793. 

SIR, 

WHILE Poland is hi the aA of being ctifmem- 
bered by the military concert of princes^ and 
while a fimiisn* proytSt is more than to be fofjpefied againft 
France* we fight, we prayy and we faft, that the wife 
and righteous plan may profper, and call tt» frefervingtht^ 
Idanct of power in Europe.^Satthft ta create a prefonde* 
ranee of power, is to de (boy its taldnce ; and to encourage 
a conceri of princes, is contrary to the maxim which re^t- 
quires us Xo divide their flrength ; and furely alfb, if the 
confederates can poflefit tfaemfelves of Pohmd and France 
to day, it fetms ftrange not to perceive, that with addi^ 
tional eafe they may crufli Holland and Hanover to-mor* 
row. A war, therefore, which is fo contradiAory to its 
own principles, as to be fatal to the general balance tf 
p9wer m proportion to its fucceffes^ ought immediately t^ 
be terminated ; ai^d this has fiirnifked out firft fofitive arr 
gumtnifof neg9tiaiing with France. 



But there is an6ther bakn;re, for tlfe piKfervation of 

which we have invoked the war, and whkh the plenary 

fi^cifs of the waf is eqoaily likely to deftroy ; I mean the 
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lalance of the Britijh Coriftituhon\ and this confideratlon 
■will furfiifli ^/econd moiiyt for peace. 

When M. de Lolnie means to applaud our conftitution, 
he fpeaks of it as a machine balanced by its own weights ; 
(ponderibus librata/u/j:} But I ftiall now fhew, that a 
fuccefsful concert of princes favours the introduftion of 
foreign Weights, in the place of thefe native ones ; and thus 
tends, not only to difturb the movements of our conftitu- 
tion, but to hazard its exiftencc. 

Though I execrate faSion, yet I am not polite enough 
to ihun topics afFeding our deareft interefts, becaufe they 
are difcountcnanced at court ; and I (hall therefore fpeak 
of our domcftic dangers from the war againft France, 
with the freedom and impartiality, which are diflated by 
the hiftory of man, and the importance of the fubje<9, 
as well as by the . real welfare of royalty itfelf. — If none 
then can deny, that power naturally feeks its own exten- 
fion, and is able by its own exertions to accelerate its 
progrefs ; if power is fometimes violent, fometimes craf- : 
ty;^<ind always irritable; fometimes felf-deceived, but j 
finally always felf-corrupted ; if thefe are its properties 
among its mod innocent pofleflTors, by what title is it, that 
the various perfonages v^ho fucceed each oth^r in rule in 
this country in particular, are to ' be deemed exempt from 
this rooted dtfeafe of the human breaft? If fuch then is 
the difpofition of fovereigns in general to acquire power, 
(for fovereigns are but men), let us now fee the facilities 
offered for this purpofe to our own fovereigns in particu- 
lar, in cafe of the fubjugation of France by the concert of 
princes. 

This brotherhood of fovereigns, who have long ftifled 
every remnant of liberty in their own dominions, and 
have leagued together to cnflave Poland, France, and 
Other nations, will naturally rejoice to come into a tem- 
porary 
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poiary underftanding with the executive government of 
Great-Britain ; for, till of late years, Great-Britain has 
been the adive protedor of^liberty in the people, and of 
independence in the fovereigns of Europe. If fuch a de- 
lire of connexion then, exifts for the moment, on the 
ipart of the confederates, it only remains to demonftrate, 
that the executive power of Great-Britain will eafily be 
enabled to meet their approaches for eftabliihing that fecret 
co-operation, to which we have fuppofed that its (mm 
inclinations will not long be found wanting. 

It is the prerogative of the executive power of this 
empire to negotiate exclufively (through Minifters of 
its own choice) with foreign fovereigns ; to form trea- 
ties, military and commercial, with them ; to declare 
war and peace ; to direS, and confequently upon oc- 
cafion to defeat, the movements of our fleets and armies, 
(of whifch it appoints the leading officers \) and therefore 
to make' all thefe meafures fubfervicnt to its private 
views, both pofitively and negatively, diredly and cir- 
ci^itoufly. Thefe extenfive prerogatives acquire ad- 
ditional efficacy from the courtly doctrines refpe£ling 
flate myftery, and the implicit confidence faid to be 
jdu.e to government. And ftill more are they aided by 
the powers, military and civil, with which the crown 
flands inverted for internal purpofes ; and above all, 
by its conftitutional inviolabity, by virtue of which in 
cafes of extremity, it can at any time, obtain an a& of 
oblivion from the public, merely by facrificing a meafure 
to their importunity, or a Minifter to theiif refentment. 
If the people have always had a doubtful, anxious 
ftruggle with the crown, in confequence of its adlual 
powers, (which were lately declared to be increafed, 
increafing, and proper to be diminiflied, and which 
have fince moft rapidly augmented ;) will not the un- 

refifting 
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fdifting popular (cA]€ (ooti tj fipwards t<i kick tH 
btanii Oiould foreign aid pour its prepofiderating mafs 
into the riral fcafe?— If tbo conart of princes, by the 
tery iiwW/y of iit iMfnit proves the fioV^Uy of its ex-* 
Mlcnce ; cart tve flwMr, on the other fide, that the Britift 
rtation has received vtny new ftrength, or any neuf fourc6 
of fecurity, td countervail the Aew enemy to be oppofed 
io It ? On the contrary, is it not more loudly than ever 
iiflerted, that the Britifli people ftarids infulated and in- 
terdifted by law, from all negotiations with fareigners ; 
ffcat it is equally illegal for it to combine at hoine 
trithin itfelf; that if may fuffer, hot can never a<^ ^ 
that it may complain, but ttiuft do fo openly ; and that 
ttrhen it rcfids, it is rebeUton, and vtrhen it arms^ it i^ 
If eafon ? 

The cafe of a colkifion of onr exccufivo power with 
foreign princes, when once refolved upon, will appcat 
from recent example*. If the Stadtbolder is falfely 
charged with having reluftantly employed, orfecretly 
palfied, the efforts of his nation, during the late war 
with England ; yet none oaa deny, that he afterwards 
quelled all /w/<r»*/ oppofition to himfelf, by the foreign 
aid of Pruflia. The late conftitutional king of Fi^ance^ 
(for with all our fympathy for hfs memory we muft con-* 
Uis ft,) was either a paffive witncfs, or the betrayed in- 
flrument, of a feciet intelligence with foreign potentates, 
io which Frahce bad nearly fallen a vidim ; and the 
prefent incidents occurring in Frtnce, ftill fa«hef mani^ 
fcft the dangers to arife, when executive agents ceafe t<J 
aft in unifon wkh the nation. Hiftory abound* \A 
fimilar examples, in the Kft of which out two laff kings 
of the Stuart rac6 are notorioufly to be included ; and 
cafes of this drfcription would be ftiil more frequent, were 
the cKCcutive and kgiflative powers oftener lodged in 

different 
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diSbrant hands ; but few« alas ! are the countries Tuf*- 
ficiently free in their government for this to obtain in 
thern^ — But what makes the danger in our own par* 
ticular cftfe the greater, is the facility with which the 
fleets^ which are to form our protection, may be kept 
unprepared^ or be treacheroufly detained in port, or 
be made to elude the courfe of the enemy at fea, or eUe 
be betrayed into his power ; as well as the defencelefs 
(late of thefe iflands, when an enemy has once penetrated 
into them.— I fay nothing of the fuccefs of our firfi 
William, in confequence of a Angle victory at Haftings ; 
for the fuccefs of our third William is dill more 
ftriklngly in point; as he accompliihed his landing 
imder the coVer of a trifling fleet, and poiTefTed only a 
trifling land force. He had indeed the ailing majority 
of the Englifh nation with him at the commencement ; 
but having difappointed thofe who were bigots either 
in church or ftate, the majority of the Englifh, and 
ftill more certainly of the Scotch and Iriih nations, were 
found hoftile to him ; and yet he not only upheld the 
revolution itfelf, but at the fame time fupported long, 
bloody, and expenfive foreign wars ^inft the moft 
formidable power in Eui'ope : fuch was the force of 
poffijjton with refpeft to the executive government, and 
of the influence of that government over the legiflature, 
(of which the duration had been made Jiptmnial with 
that view) !*-The fears here fuggefted have appeared' 
falutary to our anceftors^ at various periods, and under 
various afpeAs- What was the great complaint, for 
example, againft the Catholic religion and papal power, 
but that they led to a fympathy and connexion with 
foreigners, both in the prince and in the fubjea ? And 
is it not for the fame reafon, that the prince is difabkd 
(fom marrying a Catholic ? Why has the admiflion 

of 
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of Dutch, Heflian, or Hanoverian troops upon BritiQi 
foil, been a conftant objeft of jealoufy r Why arc our 
army, and the laws which regulate, and the funds which 
Tupport it, each rendered fubjeft to an annual negative 
from parliament ? Why is our king, unlefs a native^ 
difqualtfied from making any but defenfive wars, without 
parliamentaiy confent ? Does not every thing prove the 
alarm which has always pervaded the nation, left it 
ihoutd at any time fall into other hands than its own ? — 
If a difpute then (hould unfortunately occur between 
the prince and people, and if the prince ihould becon^e 
refokte from a confcioufnefs of foreign refources ; 
furely, with powers previoufly ^^ exoBly*^ balanced, the 
executive government can eafily open the road for 
yreighty affiftance from foreign parts, in order to enable 
him to turn the fcale to the fide of power ? — This then 
is a Jecend pojitive argument for peaa with France, be- 
caufe France is the only bulwark befides ourfelves to op- 
pofe to the confequences of a too clofe concord of military 
princes ; — 2, concord, which none are more interefted to 
deprecate than thofe individuals among us, whofe weight 
is only regarded when politics are nearly halanad, and 
whofe value is only confiderable in a fyftem of influenct, 
but is altogether null in a fyftem oi force. 

A third pofitive argument, analogous to the preced- 
ing, arifes from the prefent war being dinBed againft 
liberal fyfiems. The French having adopted fome ri^ii- 
culous popular principles, care is taken to attach an 
odioufnefs to every thing like improvement ; and fince 
many advantages refult from the regal and ariftocratical 
ingredients in our conftitution, thefe are pretended to 
be the only parts of it worth upholding* Thus, li- 
berty is faully ftruck by a rebound, and power has 
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inceAfe wafted to it by a fide-wind ; tKus, under falfe 
namesy we are led to calumniate liberty and to carefs 
tyranny ; thus we are, brought to view without exertion 
or notice, the fall of Poland, and the confequent ag- 
grandifement of the confederated princes, merely be- 
caufe thefe princes at the fame time condefcend to 
attack France ; and thus finally, the career of arbitrary 
power is rendered pradicable both within us and with- 
out us. — From thefe contaminating fituations, peace 
would foon relieve us; and it therefore ought to be 
peculiarly defired by thofe, who zffc& an anxiety for 
an equipoije in the Britifh conftitution ; and it ought 
not to be reje&ed even by the friends of power, becaufe 
this power is much more fafely and wifely to be pro- 
moted by quiet meafures, than by violent plans which 
are of dubious ilTue. 

There is another argument for negotiation, to be de- 
rived from the pojjibie danger of our feekirg continental pof- 
fejjions, — If attempts of this fort prove abortive^ we fliall 
experience all the difgrace, expence, and mifchiefs of a 
baffled undertaking for our labour. — If they fucceed, 
we are then to aflc, whether the new acquifitions arc to 
be made for the crown itfelf, or for a junior branch of 
the royal family ? 

If for the crown, then a new familiarity muft follow 
with arbitrary forms of government, both in the prince 
and in the fubje£l ; an immenfe patronage alfo will ac- 
crue to the executive power, or in other words, a new 
acceflion of influence will go into the hands of thofe, 
where too much influence (according to Judge Black- 
flone) is lodged already; a certain extenfion of our 
military ellablifhment will moreover enfue, by which 
force will be added to an acknowledged fuperabundance 

of 
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%f infiunce; and laftly, a mixture in cdntinental btoiti 
and negotiations, in plots and counter-plots, in alternate 
ftates of ambition and of terror, thefe and other mif- 
chiefs mufl fill up the cantiifs of our new (ittiation.— - 
Are rrt not happily fituated ; and can we be better than 
at prefent } After a certain compafs of dominion is at^ 
tained, of what ufe is any augmentation of it to the 
prince^ but to corrupt him ; or to the fubjeS:, but to 
furnifh new means for his own oppreflion ? Does not 
our fea-girt fttuation ferve as a fort of armour to us ; 
and if we fpread ourfelvcs upon the continent, does not 
that armour drop from tis ? and is it not trae alfo, that 
there is a fort ij( congruity in empires, and that if armies 
are fuited to fuch as are territorial^ navies are par-* 
ticularly fo to fuch as are maritime? — Befides, if we 
gain territory at the expence of France, in a moment of 
its internal diflraftion and foreign opprefGon^ ^does it at 
all follow that we ihall afterwards retain it ? Where (as 
has been excellently intimated) is the ancient Dukedom 
of Normandy i and where oiir wide conquers which 
coafltcd the North and Weft of France, and even 
ieached towards her centre ? The fame of ouf Edwards 
and of our Heniys, and our titular pretenfions to France^ 
(the continuance of which (hews, the obftinacy with 
which heraldic mummery holds to its laft rags \) thefe 
are the only legacies we have obtained for all the blood 
and treafure loft to England, in tormenting France ; to 
whom hiftory fcarcely attributes the receipt of a fingle 
benefit from us, during oUr long intercourfe as con- 
querors, to ferve in a compenfation for our injuries to it^ 
England and France may be friends, but never can be 
happy under a common government ; having agreement of 
manners enough only for peace,, but too much dilTonance 
for union.- If it be faid, that arrangements may be 

formed 
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{bnlied to give m t fubftitute «pon the continent, fof 
coAquefts made upon France : let it be repliedj that 
upon this fuppofitioB^ we muft continue in the war, at 
an unknown expence, till the other powers are fatisfied 
G91 their fide i that our Elizabeth long ago wifely re- 
jefted the fovereignty of the Low Countries; that 
Hanover has feldom ferved any other purpofe, than to 
implicate us in foreign quarrels, and render us vul- 
nerable at (econd hand by continental powers; tha< 
this muft be ftill mdre true of any dominion (and 
efpe^ially a fmall one) with a difputed title; and con- 
fequently that the probable end of fuch an impolitic and 
dear-bought acquifltion, will be either its abandonment 
by the national confent, or by the connivance, of the 
executive power, of which Dunkirk is a memorable 
example. 

If the new poflfeflion thus aimed at by the war is to 
go to a junior Britijb prince, the pretended advantages of 
the conqueft may be for another, and the evils of it for 
ourfelves. We may have to perform the office of an 
Ally ; and marriage, ambition, fear, or other motives, 
may fooner or later produce a feparation, if not an 
alienation of interefts and inclinations. — Happy would 
it be in fuch a cafe^ if this want of jundhan were 
complete ; but the apprehenfion would be, that however 
national interefts might be kept afunder, yet fmce ha- 
bitual rivals, like Pruffia and Auftria, can unite to form 
a concert of princes for the •' honour and dignity of 
*♦ crowns ;*' it will be ftill more eafy in this cafe for anew 
family compa^ to be formed, the terms of which ftiould 
be like that of the Houfe of Bourbon, for the " views 
^ of their courts," "the profperity of their royal 
" families/' and ** the fupport on every occafion what- 
" ever of the dignity and rights of their houfes/' Such 
2 a com'* 
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a compaft cannot exift in words, while our conftilution 
lafts, but it may exift in efFed ; and if it is made an in^ 
firument for diflblving our conllitution, it may then 
cxift in form* and with no other (ecrecy annexed to 
it, than policy with regard to othtr princes may 
require. 

Various other confidcrations flow in upon us to per- 
fuadc us to negotiate with France : but I mull refeive 
them for another letter. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 
April 17, 1793. 
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LETTER IX* 

Publijhed April 29, and May 2 and 4, 1 793* 

SIR, 

'TP H E R E are feveral mifcellaneous arguments which 
-■- femalii to be uriged even againft the mod viBorious 
ilTue that can be ex{5e£led to our war with France ; but 
I fhall incorporate them all into the following Gen er At 
VI iw of the oftenfible caujes^ and of ih^ nature of thi 
wary and of the motives for a peace, — It is heceflary, how- 
ever, that a (hort narrative (hould precede. 

It is four years fince the great nation of France, which 
we once affedled to commiferate for Its want of liberty, 
refolved to poflefs that great and fertile bleffing. The 
old governments of Europe?, fearing an extenfion of this 
event to their own dominions, viewed the revolution 
with extrenie anxiety ; but the condu£t of Louis XVL 
gave them no pretext for interfering, till his flight oc- 
curred in June 1791. Then it was that covered fears 
and doubts were changed into fuUen referve, interrupted 
intercourfe, fecret leagues, or menacing preparations ; 
and the only return which the King's notification of his 
fubfequent acceptance of the conftitution procured from 
foreign courts, was the expreflion of mere perfonal 
civility and fympathy to himfelf. This dark behaviour 
naturally produced in the French reciprocal jealoufies, 
not only of foreign potentates, but of the King ; which 
were much increafed by the Queen being of the houfe of 
Auftria, by the retreat of the Royal Family, and by the 
countenance every where (hewn to French Emigrants, — 
A rafli demur on the part of the French legiflaturo^^ 
L (which 
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(which was afterwards retra£tedj refpeding the phrafc' 
ology to be ufed in addrefling the King» led the Emperor 
to employ threats for the purpofe of reprefjing fallies» 
which confidence in the King would far more eafily 
hvit prevented. Matters were now precipitated in France 
to a pitch of general irritation ; and the nation judging 
of the King's inclinations by thofe of all his friendsi 
both within and without the kingdom, and fearing 
thence a new repentance on his part, no longer obferved 
any terms with Auftria. The nominal alliance with 
that power became in confequence di feu (Ted and con- 
demned, and explanations as to her immediate inten- 
tions were peremptorily demanded.— All fatisfa£tion 
being refuf^d, and the torch of war being thus lighted' 
France thought it fafeft ta be the firft to brandiOi it. 

During this interval, the phenomenon of the French 
revolution had produced a counter-phenomenon in the 
connexion of Pruflia and Auftria ; firfl fuggefted per- 
haps for domeftic and defenfive purpofes ; but the dif^ 
tra£lions of France foon leading to. foreign and ofFenfivd 
projeds, it was made to refer not only to their refpec- 
tive fubjeds at home, but ta their weaker neighbours 
abroad. The eager acceffion of RuflJa to this com- 
paft, was never to be doubted j and the almoft lucre- \ 
dible infanity of the French democrats foon placing the I 
foyal colleagues at their eafe as to any danger from ' 
their principles, . nothing now remained as a fubjedl for 
their co-operation, but foreign concerns. Whether 
Pruflia was as fincere in feconding Auftria in the firft 
inoments of her conteft with France, as fhe was origi- 
nally officious, in inducing her to begin it, is of little 
moment, as Pruflia has at lead fhewn hcrfelf in earncft 
as^ to her Jhare of the plunder ; having, in conjunftion 
with Ruflia, over-run liie whole of Poland. 

France, 
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Prance, in the lad campaign, had met with fome 

temporary fuccefs, and being embarrafled how to profit 

by it confiftently with her renunciation of foreign con- 

quefts, and finding herfelf at the fame time an univerfal 

objedt of hoftility, (he refolved upon the expedient of 

a fyftem oi fraternity with foreign people. — Steuoy {yii\i\c\i 

had been attacked upon the fame principle on which 

we had attacked Holland during the American war) 

was with little difficulty at the moment incorporated 

with France, under this new rule. — But as all rules, 

where the party which applies them is the party to 

profit by them> are naturally perverted, violence was 

ufed to detach the Belgians from their ancient con- 

flitution, in order to produce their union with France. 

At the fame time to conciliate the exafperated JBlelgians 

for this injury, they had the free navigation of the 

Scheldt held out in prolpeft to allure them.-^It was the 

proffer of this bribe, which brought upon the carpet an 

altercation with England; who undertook, though un- 

folicited, to be the patron of Holland upon this long dif« 

puted fubjeft. The French, who were* not miftaken 

as to the apathy of the Dutch themfehes refpeAing the 

Scheldt, now became ferioufly alarmed ; ^r they had 

always refpeded both the power and the charader of 

England. They were therefore to the laft degree anxious 

to negotiate :— but various leading perfonagcs in England 

had motives of another defcription for checking fuch 

negotiation. 

It is necdlefs to inquire minutely after the caufes or 
tht foluiion of thefc objedionsi for time has removed 
\ht pbje£fions them/elves^ as far as they are fair and worthy 
notice. — The French, for example, have mixed fuch 
abfurdity and injuftice with their political dodrines, 
that thefe dodrines have ceafed to be infedious. The 
L a French 
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French are thcmfelves alfo convinced cxperimenlalty,' 
of the folly of their plan of profelytifm and fraternity; 
which has plunged them into immenfe difficulties, has 
rendered them univcrfally odious or fufpefled, and no 
longer appears the philofopher's ftone in politics cal- 
culated to rcftore the golden age. The crime of replying 
to the addreffes of felicitation received from Englifli 
fubjeSs, has equally fallen to the ground, for the fame 
and other reafons ; and this affront deferved the lefs 
animadverfion, even while it fubfifted, as oyr executive 
government had omitted both to punifli the parties 
concerned in thefe addreffes, and to caution the French 
not to communicate with them ; as well as manifefted 
at this period, the mod fignal averfion to the new French 
government. Laftly, the French have now abandoned 
the Low Countries, and of confequence the controverfyr 
regarding the Scheldt ; and the Dutch do not appear 
averfc on their part, to abfolve them from all offences 
under this head. We pafs over the pretended ztheiCm 
of the French nation, becaufe were the charge true, the 
evil is not to be cured by war ; and, like the charge of 
cruelty to the King, and other charges of an internal 
nature, it is wholly foreign to our cognizance. — The 
objeSion however here alluded to, made fufficient im- 
preffion in England, at the moment, to end in a^ rupture 
with France ; — of which I moft reft the blame more 
immediately with ourfelves ; becaufe when a negotiation, 
which was faft ripening itfelf to a happy iffue by con- 
ceffions on the fide of France, was interrupted by our 
withdrawing the cuftomary and neceffary fafeguard to 
the p'apers, meffengers, and even perfon of the negotiator, 
and finally by an order for his departure ; the war, 
though declared by France, was in tftat ftage of tt really 
made by ourfelves. In the midft of an armed negotiatioit, 
a - and 
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land of expreflions the mod opprobriousi and of a temptr 
the mod hodile, on our fide, this interruption of the 
<:ommunication was not only, (judging according to all 
precedent) a natural provocative to hodilities, but alfo 
nearly as certain a ground for apprehending them, as an 
adlual aggreffion ; fo as to leave little to France but the 
mere prudential confideration of the time of commencing 
the war, and the merit of a frank, public declaration of 
their decifion upon the fubjedt. 

Such then is the origin of the war in which we are 
engaged, and the prcfent (late of the caufiss which are 
faid to have produced it. 

As to the nature of the war, it is of a varied de- 
fcription. — Firft, it is to be confidered as a fimplc war 
againji a neighbour; and in this light, it differs only 
from other fimilar wars, by being more than ufually 
unneceflary j inafmuch as France has not only diflblved 
her family compacts with the two houfes of Bourbon 
and Audria ; but is actually at war with each of them, 
as well as with other addi|ional powers, without pof- 
fefling the fl>adow of an ally ; af the {ame fime, that a 
complete didraftiqn reigns throughout her empire. 
ISiexty it is a war againd the only continental power 
likely to oppoje^ p)ith effect ^ the military concert of Princes^ 
by whom the independence of Europe is now more 
jhan endangered. — And the alarm hence would be 
uniyerfal, were not the flighted ftade of democracy 
more terrifying to many, than even defpotifm ojr con- 
qued. The war therefore in the third place, is, refer- 
able to our own internal fituation, and may be viewed 
as a war againd principles, that is, againd popular au- 
thors and popular clubs 5 and to employ war for the 
purpofe of attacking that, of which the confequenc^s are 
L 3 fo 



fo eafily fubdued by domeftic means, is like breaking a 
butterfly upon the wheel.— But the war has a fourth 
afpefiy namely, an interference with the internal Jituatm 
ef France^ fometimes under the. name of benevolence, 
and fometimes of chaflifement. Mr. Pitt has indeed, 
at laft, made this a fubordinate motive ; but fince, with 
the confederates, it feems a primary one, it mud in effe^ 
in fuch cafe, be primary with us, who are merely 
fecondary in the condudi of the war and in the arrange* 
ment of the general peace. None will doubt the fin- 
cerity of the confederates on the fubjecS of chqfiifemtnt \ 
but thofe who are i^oniots for any henevolence to be 
found in our crufading companions, mud be referred to 
the fpecimens of benevolence of thefe princes fhewn, 
as well as to their own native fubje As, as to the Poles ; 
. likewife to the feveral manifeftos of the Duke of Brunf- 
wick and of the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg ; and to the 
celebrated family compa6ff where the nations ruled by 
the Bourbons, are literally treated as mere nothingSf 
iinlefs as being the appendages to their thrones. — Lajfly^ 
the war may become a war for aggrandizement \ for 
though I have never charged this as the plan of our 
adminiftration, yet it is not wife to let their virtue 
jun the rilk of being over-tempted, efpeciaJly as the 
prefent minifters may be difplaced by others. When 
a nation is ftrong enough (as our own certainly is, 
with refpeil to France) to defend itfelf, it is ftrong 
enough for every ufeful and jufi purpofe ; and all fur- 
plus power only begets that prefumption, by which 
the blood and labour of one people are fpent in oc- 
frafioning fimilar lodes to another; and whether con- 
queds in this cafe are really efFefled or are only at- 
tempted, they. do permanent injury to the two people, 
^nd ^o lefs ten^ to corrupt their governments* 

AH 



J^U encouragement to continue the war arlfing from 
the confideration bf its afligned caufes and of its 
afpe£ts» being thus alike deficient, \^e now proceed to 
a curfory general vi&U) of the pojitive motives operating 
for peace* 



We find from experience unhappily, that war in 
England is made with too much alacrity, 'and peace 
witK too much relu£tance ; in defiance of the adage, 
which generally fpeaking is fo true ; namely, that the 
worft peace is betted than the beft war.— How fhockihg, 
for example, a wound appears in private life, with 4ts 
concomitant furgical operations ; how feelingly we de- 
plore any cafe of difeafe ; and how fmcerely we pity 
feparated relatives, where misfortune or deith may befall 
the abfent ? Sleeplefs nights alfo, hunger, imprifonment, 
and harafliflg alarms ; with (lagnated induftry, oppreffive 
taxes, infult, robbery, devaftation, fire, murder, and rape; 
fuch a catalogue as this, imprelTes us all when exhibited 
in pven iW/z;/Vtttf/ inftances. Ought not bur feeling to 
be in proportion, theh^ when thefe eVfls become the ac^ 
cumulated lot of the whole armies and nations?— Is but 
fympathy to abate, becaufe confounded with the extent 
and variety of the woe, we can no longer lend our at- 
tention to its particiilars ; and is the mtfchicf in fadl 
the lelTs eridufed by others, becaufe not fcrutinized-by 
ourfelves ?— If we (hould aflt indeed here, why all this 
mafs of evil caufed by war, is voluntarily added to that, 
which is infeparable from the lot of man ; we fhall find, 
that It is merely that Tome individuals may render bur 
race the fport of fate, in order that they themfelves may 
try the lottery of fortune ?. Thus we are made the Jake, 
and they the gamblers.— And if the parties benefited 

L 4 themfelves 
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themfelves in this cafe, one would the lefs marvel ; ^ut 
vhat arc wc to fay, when we commonly perceive them 
^t the end of a war, reftoring things, by mutual confent, 
to their exa£l original pofition, except what regards the 
mutual immenfe expenditure and injury occurring during 
thcconteft. How happy then for us all, if our rulers 
h^d never dreamed of making ufe of this fi^lfe road to 
happinefs through carnage and defolation ; and if t|iey 
bad, inftead of it, availed themfelves of their command 
of our labour, our perfons, and our treafure, in order to 
prepare for themfelves a fupcrior gratification by peadeful 
methods ! But this would have required thought in thofe, 
yrho prefer command ; and moderation and patience in 
(hofe, whofe paffions arc irritable. — But, to ceafe mo- 
ralizing, let us now advert to tht peculiar motives calling 
for a peace with France, of which we have promifed to 
give a general view. 

The Jirji argument which I have to recall to memory, 
is itfclf an exceptiop to fome of the faSs juft recited, 
becaufe it is founded upon a new fiuation of human af- 
fairs ; namely, the certainty with which Auftria, Ruflia, 
and Pruffia, can combine to aflume large dominions, 
free of cojl and trouble. — Thefe potentates are mafters of 
the grand ^rchinnedian fecret for drawing the world after 
them y being about to poflefs for their prop or fulcrum, 
pearly one million of the fineji land forces in the univerje\ 
of which the operations are facilitated by the circum- 
ilance, of the richeft and weakeft parts of Europe and 
pf Weftern Afia lying exclufively contiguous to them, 
and being exclufively open to a land force. Poland, which 
has been " numbered and finifhed,'* and " weighed in 
V their balances and found wanting," Poland, guiltlefs 
l^olarid, has proved, that thefe three powers have no 

longer 
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longer occafion to wait for the confent of any others 
befides themfelves ; for if they can already fuccefsfuUy 
diflever Poland, this new acceffion of ftrength will enable 
them ftill more fearlefsly and certainly to feize upon 
other territories ; every new ftep (as in the accelerated 
progrefs of gravitating motions,) adding frefli momentum 
to a power already irrefidible. — Will Frankfort, for 
example, with its plebeian, and therefore profcribcd, 
government, be more refpeSed by them, than Dantzic; 
or will the other fra£lional parts of Germany^ be beyond 
another refidue of Poland? Long has Sweden experienced 
the fcandalous intrigues and infults of Ruflia, and ftill 
longer has Denmark groaned in fecret under the weight 
of her more decifive commands* As to Auftria fto fay 
nothing here of Pruflia,) ftic has in all ages found it cafy 
to penetrate into Italy^ where (he has already obtained 
an important footing ; and will naturally feel tempted 
no longer to fuffer her titles of " Emperor'* and ^? King 
*' of the Romans,'* to remain dead letters. Nor can 
Holland long withftand a formidable army (efpccially 
one capable of entering her Eaftern frontier ;) Holland, 
to whom the Duke of Brunfwick and Dumourier have 
given fuch recent proofs of her inertnefs refpedling 
foreign powers, under prefent circumftances*^ — Formi- 
dable indeed are the three potentates, who have thus 
combined to create one general prifon for all mankind* 
They already poflefs fome fixty millions of people (of 
which more than half are in a ftate of progreffive in- 
creafe, like the North Americans,) and as many more 
either aid their plans, or will become the vidims of 
their fuccfcffes. Ruflia bold and taunting; Auftria 
haughty and relentlefs ; Pruflia bufy and deceitful ; 
thefc are the triumvirs, who beftride our narrow world, 
yid to whofe mercy alone, we 'may foon have all to 

truft. 
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.•If oft. And ytct Briuip* though .SJ^e .f^ps th^t they 

:are joiiMrd tip^n «a fyftem which goes to divide Europe 

. pificeTineaU OUods like a waiting^lacquey, to.ferye at the 

jtpaft ; .humbly hoping that crumbs zpay fall to form ^er 

*' indamtifoatwn.** 

Haw different this, frpm the proud times, ^yhcn Britain, 
.under Marlborough,- ''rode in the whirlwind, to^^/rr^ 
•• the ftorm?" How different, from the nobler. taik of 
xnaiAtsuiung the liberties And. equiUbriujnofj.Eurpp^ ?-* 
But our dc^ndationia this refjpeft is, if poflible^ out- 
done by our impruisnci. Ejarppe jsjit^ jjrcfcnt, by pe- 
. culiar qircjjmftances, brought, as it were, into a ftate 
of univerfal contafl^and digeftcd into a VfJl focus of in- 
timate communication ; in. which theifefore, the relative 
. influence of preponderating dates is mqre than ever im- 
' .portant. On this grpat theatre of alTeinbled mankind, 
the triumvirs are the , leading adors ; under whpm 
Briton, Spain, HoUand, Sardinia, Portugal, and the 
' German epopire,. ^ondefcend to play parts, important 
^ perhaps to. the cat^nophe, but in every other refpedl 
.at. .once, fubordin^te and burthenfome. .Tbe fcenery 
'indeed appeals laid in JFraqce, ^ but heh}nd the fcems^zs 
it , were, the , triumvirs are Sizing olhef pluifder ; a,nd 
every year may difcoveif fopie new enonnity, which by 
: the rule of proportiQns* yre (hall b^ lefs and lefs^able.to 
. . rcprefs*-i-*Our flcnder. army ; puf n^vy, (which can only 
» undertake partial coafting operations, ,and which may 
- every where be eluded by a (hort retreat within land 
. thefe.funsly are not the means of fliielding the valt 
. cMments of Europe and of Weftern Afia, fcom ^he 
' grafp of the. triumvirs ?-^The Imd force of France^ is 
, what alone. can enable. us to ftem the mighty, torrpnt 
, of their armies i' of Fjrance,, )vliom it is .the fafliion^to 
- ' wiih weakened. and perhaps exterminated. 

At 
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At prerent thfen, thepl^opricty fafifae'i^efticm ofpeaee 
er war, under its foreign afpefi isrredCtced to this fm^c 
confideration. — Is it fit to have France only to icar, -or 
the triumvirs ; to have an occafioiial and weak ebeiny* 
or a conftant and deadly one ; an eiiem]r*Which vainly 
feekrs to fieal diftant forts and fadories, or ane&eniy 
which aftually devours kingdoms? In other words, .if 
any of us had a conteft vn'th a common antagonift; aad 
a wild beaft ihould fuddenly rufh into view, would it be 
prudent to continue to wrangle with the party, and even 
to throw him pfofh-ate to be iiVft devoured, inftead'of 
making common caufe with' him. againft the common 
danger ?— ^Durifag the prefent century, we have loft no 
territdry to France, even' though (he has been fupported 
by Spain, Holland, and America ; but have regularly 
gained ground upon her. On the other hand, the 
triumvirs have of tete years been large and conftant 
accumulators of power ; and ttie obferving eye taii fee 
no traces of any returning footfieps from their fatai den ; 
for if they lofe any thing, it is only to one another ; 
and their internal balance v«rhenever thus diftiirbed, is 
foon re-adjufted, by means of new plunder ravifli'ed from 
their diefencelefs neighbours. — What westkhefs then is 
it in us, refentfully to purfue the ignh fatms of French 
• politics into fWamps and quagmires, without obferving 
the flaming mafe of lava whkh is not only fortnedi but 
pouring forth behind us? Shalt we dread the froth and 
foam, the noife and fury of' the wave, which' beats but 
without overpaflSng the rock on which we ftand ; and 
negleA the tide of power, which is filcntly rifing to 
overwhelm us ? Shall we be afraid of the ftrength de- 
pending upon fever and convulfion, and view with un- 
concern, that which dependis upon fixed ftamina and 
4:onftitiitional habit ?- Shall we only ftruggle againft the 
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fmaller evils which France has it not in herpowirio 
accompli (h, and has even ceajedto threaten; rather than 
againd the greater ones, which the triumvirs can cer- 
tainly produce, whenever they have but the inclination, 
and their fecrecy refpe£ting which renders but the more 
certain? Shall we be terrified at the J//r^rifl^j of France, 
and not be alarmed at the union of free-booters ; when 
the triteft of proverbs tells us, that the honeft have 
always fomething to fear, whenever thofe who are lefs 
honeft agree too tt;Wi.^— Bcfides, if we help to difmembfr 
France, will it not both dirc6lly and indire6}ly tend to 
flrcngthen the triumvirs ? And if we keep France, unii^i 
under a Monarch, will it not be to render her our rival 
again, under any new form of government with which 
(he fliall afterwards re-appear, aided perhaps by the triuip- 
virs r Will not every fucceeding proprietor of the eftatc 
ftruggle for the integrity of thp premifes, and for the 
reinftatement of all its appendages ; and when he has 
recovered what is wanting to it, will not his next 
meafure be, as ufuat, to pant after frefli accefliops to it, 
as if there had been no interruption whatever in the 
pofTenion ?— So that, \i foreign politics alone conftitute 
the foundation of the war, now that our allies are fe- 
cured, every motive of a defenftve nature feems to lead 
to a ceflation of hoftilities againft France, to be replaced 
by a firm and watchful conduft towards the triumvirs ; 
particularly, as the precaution on our part would en- 
courage other powers to refume their fenfes or their 
free-agency, and to adopt a fimilar proceeding. 

Three obje^ions, however, may arife to this com- 
parifon between France and the triumvirs, to which I 
(hall refpeftively anfwer. — Firft, it is fuppofed, that 
France the republic is more dangerous, than France the 
monarchy ; or, in other words, that Francp when herfelf 

rejcfling 
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Tc^jeding all alliance, when reje^ed alfo by all allies, 
Avhen transferring her allies to us, and when defpifing 
maritime fydems; is more formidable to us, than is 
^France under the very different circumftances, of being 
armed with family compads, and being capable of 
procuring allies to herfelf at will, and of extending 
lier dominions largely beyond the feas! — Such a fear 
is furely unbecoming in Great-Britain, who has even 
found it ufeful to have a rival in order to moderate her 
ambition ; who, when not too prefumptuous in her 
conduft, or too profperous in her condition, is always 
fare, in a juft caufe, to find allies ; and whofe navy has 
always fuccefsfully refifted and generally overcome, 
the largeft colleftion of maritime force ever feen upon 
the feas. And the fentiment is moreover unreafonable^ 
if (as I will always contend) it has been in our power 
to incline France, the republic, to eftablifli pacific fyftems 
both for herfelf and for Europe. — This general argument 
is confirmed, upon the fuppoCtion of the refloration of 
the monarchy, by its being within the power of chance, 
that Sardinia Jhould. pafs into the Bourbon family ; and ftill 
more fa, that the union of the Bourbon and Auftrian 
families fliould become more intimate than formerly ; 
fo as to render the French power, more than ever for- 
midable. Befides, the refloration of the monarchy 
would, ipfo faSfo, throw immenfe weight into the hands 
of Auftria, the immediate author and the ncceirary 

guardian of the change fuppofed to be cfFedled. 

However flight may be the pofitive efFc<as of family 
alliances between Princes, yet fince their negative efFeds 
at lead are commonly not fo trifling, the danger is be- 
come both ways greater than ever \ becaufc, the prefent 
increafing relationfhip of a few of the mort powerful 
royal families, and the incjceafing confolidation of territory 

under 
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under thtm, ftreng^ens the temptation to political 
unions foraied on the bafis of family (which was fo 
little experienced in periods of antiquity,) apd highly 
finders (iich unions dgngprpus to the profperity of the 
human race. — As to tl^e evil operation pf a republic 
u^n us, in an infernal view ; if we are to judge from 
the circle of experience of the Iqft four years in France, 
and from common fenfe ; it is much more for the in- 
teieft of our crown and our ariftocracy, that France 
Ihould have a democratic republic, which Qiall become 
di(gu(tiDg by its proceedings^ and alfo foreign to our 
imitation on account of the fundafnental differences in 
oqr rcfpedive conftitutions ; rather than a limited 
iponarchy, condu&ed with decency, and aifording pre- 
cedents and maxims fufficiently analogous to demand 
our adoption. — In defining that a negative conduA may 
be obferved towards the French republic, I truft, that 
no ungenerous interpretatipn will be made, as to my 
own fentiments, refpe^ing England. I fpeak of the 
government of another ^puntry, with a view to our 
fQlitics ; and under fuch circumftances, the conduft of 
Louis XVI. in encouraging the democratic parties in 
Holland and America, will not only furniih a precedent 
liifficiently impartial to ablblve me j but prove, that in 
cafe of political ftruggles in this country, a French 
monarch poflibly may not fupport the monarchy, or the 
ariftocracy of England, with any greater zeal, than is 
expeded from the French republic. 

The next objedion to my comparifon between the 
triumvirate and France is, that the danger from the 
triumvirate is fo imaginary or fo remote^ ^ not to be 
comparable to the prefent danger occurring from France* 
< — I reply, howeVer, that conquerors at all times have 
long arms ; and that the very nature of a general con- 
3 qucft, 
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queft, is to make itfelf pcrjietually approidi* tor us, by- 
the abforptidn of intervehirig ddhllnidhs ; till at laft^ 
thd triiiihvirs fliall by a territorial ptogtefs, reach andr 
iel'ze the fhores oppofite to our ifland, with ail the mny 
depending upon theni. SuppofiDg Fraht^y at th6 fame 
period, either to be leagued wfth, or to be fubjed to the 
-triumvirs, ouir danger from France will be th^ very- 
fame as at prefent ; except, that it wifi hsrve all the ^ 
gravadon to it, to arife fro*rti the added power and 
the execrable principles of the fritimvirs; — Bat when 
thele dangers are laid to be refnofe. What is the refptte 
of a ft w years to thofe of us, who are yOtfftg or who 
have pofterity ; or to a conftitution, of which we (tf^ 
with fuch apparent fervency, efio perpetua ? — And let no 
frail hopes, on this occafion, be placed upon our navy 
or bur wealth \ for, beyond a certain point, as wt may 
learn frdrti hiftory, the land has always overcome the 
fea, arid iron has always ihaftered gold; ofwHich^the 
conteft betweeii Home and CarthAgfe, has furniflied the 
double example. — Nothing then is fafe but precaution \ 
and if we leave any thing to fortune, we almoft deferve 
to be left to ourfelves. It will indeed be a new ltui%f 
if biir cniUlity is tb form odr fafeguaid ; and if no 
further revolutions are to happen in the world, merely 

bedaufe we do not condefcend to expeft them.-: As 

the filial refalt of the Jyjftm of the triumvirs ought to 
excite our iatmoft terror, let us here, for a moment^ 
review the nature df it. It is unjuji^ beckufc it 'makes 
tio thore account bf the confent of mankind, than if 
they Were herds of cattle : it is milharyt and like- every 
thirig fotinded upon foi'ce, muft either begin Or eftd in 
being brutal: it \s untverfal, znA theitfore will foon 
dieprivc itfelf of the checks both ofpiibUc opinion and 
of education, as well as of juftice : it i% capricious, be- 

caufe 
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catlfe it is guided by pafli6ny as was infianced by t\ie . 
Roman Emperors, when maddened by the poifon oi 
power of their own preparing t it is opprejjive to every 
rank, not excepting the higheft, the mod facred, or the 
moft ufeful, nor even the army itfelf : it endangers the 
fecurity of its own authors and of their families, as is 
found from the hiftory of the Emperors of Rome, Ruffia 
and Morocco 2 it is permanent, becaufe when defpotifm, 
though but for a fingle age, ftretches acrofs the world 
every where to intercept truth and knowledge, and to 
circulate falfehood, regeneration muft be flow, (owing to 
the vis inertia of the human charader, when in its de- 
graded ftate :) nzy, it is even remedi/efs, becaufe military 
powers being always armed, and always able to aflift 
each other with the force of their whoie nations, they can 
eafily overpower the repugnance of any fingle nation ; 
cfpecially as the fiibjedls of each ftate are not only in- 
fulated from their neighbours, but commonly feparated 
among themfelyes by languages, manners, prejudices, and 
interefts. 

The third objedHon to the ftatement I have made of 
the comparative danger of the triumvirate, beyond that 
of France, is that the parties in it, who have now fo 
eafily agreed, will foon as eaftly quarrel; and thus re- 
leafe us again from our apprehenfions.— But did not 
two fets of republican triumvirs fucceflively difagrec 
at Rome, after having firft a£led long enough in con- 
cert to ruin that empire ? And though the triumph of 
the weaker triumvirs was fliort lived, yet the triumph 
of the defpotifm which followed the two triumvirates, 
under the furviving triumvirs, lafted many centuries ; 
and before its effefis upon Europe and mankind arc 
yet fully v^orn away, we are now encouraging the birth 
and progrefs of a royal triumvirate, ftill more exten- 
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•five than the preceding. — The fecret principle of the 
prefent triumvirs is eafily made apparent, and their 
late renewal of their connexion is a proof of the force 
of it. They fee (along with better men) the folly of 
an equal vrzr, which' leaves each party as it found it, 
except as to the Idfs produced fey the flruggle ; and 
therefore they wifli to fatisfy their ambition in another 
and more intelligent manner. Placed, as they are, 
in the raidd of a wildernefs of weaknefs in their fur- 
rounding neighbours, they take as much fpoil at a time 
from each, as the patience ef Europe at the moment 
permits^ and when the furprize of each a£l of iniquity 
Tubfides, th6y return to the inexhauftible banquet, till 
at laft, their gigantic powers will render any farther 
prudence oA their fide fuperfluous. — Their firft robbery 
on Poland was no longer back than in 1773 ; and they 
would have quarrelled about the divifion^ had not 
additional encroachments furni(hed the make-weights 
to poife the fcales anew. At the late treaty refpcding 
the Turks, the do<arine of compenfation and fratermif 
was as regularly fettled as it was in the family com- 
padl of the Bourbons.; Auftria having liberty given to 
her to pillage -the Turks; upon paying a due confidera- 
tion for the periaiflion, to thei-r faithful Chrifiiart alfy of 
Pruffia, Though feveral intermediate contefts have 
chequered thefe proceedings, they have not, as we 
perceive, prevented a new partition of Poland in 1793; 
and if the triumvirs quarrel again, it may only end, 
like the quarrels of lovers, in new fondnefs and frelh 
mutual indulgence. Or, if it ends in the ruin of either 
of them, it will only place the general mafs of their 
power at the difpofal of two mafters, inftead of three* 
Great potentates indeed, like Auftria and Ruflia, even 
when at their loweft ebb, can always at lead defend 
M themfelyes, 
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themfeWeSt and in favourable tinnes can augment t\\tVr 
dominion ; but Prufliat not being of a magnitude to fur- 
vivc negligencies, it may fall to the lot of the remainder 
of Europe, in cafe of her diflrefs, to fight htr battles 
in addition to their own. — But to fum up what refpefis 
the triumvirs in a (ingle word, let 8( a(k if they had juft 
now decided to divide between them both the v^oU 
of Poland with the whole of Turkey, what is there 
in the prefent ftate of Europe which could prevent 
tbimf And after having well digefled this immenfe 
incorporation of territory and power, would ihej not 
in another encouraging moment of European foUy\ 
be enabled to make a farther fimilar arrangennent, 
founded on the plunder of Germany ? — And this being 
once effe&ed, is there any counter-combination pofliblc 

in Europe, which could ftay their farther progrefs ? 

If this be allowed to be true, then I affirm, that the 
triunvbin an confeffedly, more dangerous than France^ 

Such are my motives for dreading the triumvirate, 
and fuch is one rcafon offered for negotiating with 
France, even upon the fuppofition of our fuccefs, and 
before things can have gone too far ; (for it is difficult to 
arreft great bodies like France, in their fall, or like the 
triumvirate in their rife.)— If we are afraid of »wf7/7f/, 
in truth, and not by way of pretext, nothing can be 
more fuitable, than a policy which retains things in 
that fituation, which we have fo long experienced and 
underftood, and can fo eafiiy manage. — Tq look for 
plunder, is in itfelf unjuft j to look for the indemnity 
pretended to be due to us, is an unprofitable fpeculation, 
efpecially to an empire of a magnitude like our own ; 
and not tq feek \ox Jecuritj againji the real and efficient 
enemies of all Europe, at the prefent crifis, is madnefs. 
Wp ^r^ fcarccly in time for fafe meafures on thefe fuh- 
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jeSs to-day, and we may certainly be top late for tfecni 
♦o-morrow. — It ought therefore immediately to be fig* 
nified by us, in fome deciflve manner, that the triumvirs 
are to obtain no gains whatever, for their partnerihip;> 
account, out of France; a flipulation which would 
come from us with an ill grace. If zi;^ fought any fuch 
gains ouifelves. — Nor (hould the triumvirs, if poilible, 
be permitted, even by means of exchanges, to arrange 
their dominions in any forms more commodious to them- 
felves, than ihe prefent^ becaufe they can only deiire 
this to Jirengthen themfelves, which ought to render the 
meafure objedionable to us« Were their intentions 
pacific, fuch exchanges would contribute to the general 
peace of Europe ; but in their prefent temper, it is 
furely fome pledge, for example, for the good behaviour 
pf Audria, to have the Low Countries kept as her 
ppfieffioQ, under the check of England, France, Hol- 
land, Pcufiia, and the German empire, who are all more 
or lefs contiguous to them; and above all, to have 
them remain ^unfortified by any new barrier to be 
wrefted from France. And if the triumvirs are to be 
denied exchanges, then by a parity of principle, ex- 
changes muft alfo be denied to »;• — 'And if tbe triumvirs 
are thus denied both conquefts and exchanges, and if 
France is appealed to while (he has energy left to 
fupport us in thefe ^principles ; the crufade againft 
France will foon terminate of itfelf, for want of Qiotive. 
The preceding reafbnings, for clofi^ng the war with 
France without delay, drawn from the ftate of foreign 
3fFairs, fcem convincing ; and the conflitutional motives 
for the fame objc£l, might equaUy be made to appear 
fo; but, for the fake of brevity, I fliall truft chiefly 
to former difcuflions for convidion upon this occafiori- 
•r-With refpeft to the Crown, I fliall only obferve at 
M 2 prefent, 
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prefent, that as long as the crown remains true to t\\e 
nation, it muft be employed in a conftant conteftw/'/i 
thi royai triumvirs; fince Auftria, Ruflia, and Pruffia, 
are proceeding upon fyftems utterly deftruftive to hu- 
man happincfs and fecurity. On the other hand, if 
the crown comes into intelligence with thefe triumvirs, 
with a view, through their aid, to opprefs our own 
liberties, the. crown mud then be in conftant conteft 
with the natim> The former fituation would of the two, 
be by far the leaft deplorable for the crown ; for, while 
the difference between one iff^ree of royal power and 
another, is fmall as to real happinefs and enpynient • 
a reafonable fhare of power in the crown, is alfo that 
which is beft fuited to infure its awn durability and 
tranquillity ; efpecially, when all the improper increafe 
of it which the crown can obtain through this channel, 
muft afterwards reft for its bafis, on the hazardous 
foundation of the fmcerity of the triumvirs.— -With re- 
fpe£t to thofe among the ariftocracy, who have ^property 
in Jome of the ahujes which are at prefent reprobated, 
and who are gratified with the prefent war, from a hope 
that it will ftifle the voice of liberty and reform ; if 
thefe perfonages, taking advantage of the good humour 
and affluence of the nation, (hould commute their more 
objeflionable privileges for folid returns, might they not 
afterwards ieiarlefsly defy all clamors refpeSing thofe 
privileges, and all viciffitudes of public opinion? And 
with refpecl to thofe of them, who have z pofitive {up- 
port to offer to government, whether of influence or of 
talent, furely it neycr can be their intereft (for we fpeak 
of intereft only) to render government uncontrolable : 
fince, if it b? true, that no fubjeft can expc<a tp obtain 
confideration for the loan of his fupport, where an un- 
bjridled government has become paramount over . all \ 
» it 
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it fotlowsi tks a confequence, that placemen and op* 
pojithnijls are correlative terms ; and therefore that 
the extinftion of the one, implies the extindion of the 
other.— As to difinterefted perfons, if they approve of 
things as they are; and ftill more, if they think that 
the crov^rn has acquired too much power (from the 
late great augmentation of our dominions, of tax- 
gatherers, of luxury, and by means of internal manage* 
ments,) it is highly incumbent upon them to make a 
(land ; left, under the wing of the triumvirs, the crown 
ihould hereafter abound too much in force, as well as 
in influence. Oppofition are faid to fufFer by often 
crying out the wolf; but the wolves will be found coming 
in upon us in packs, if the prefent favage fyftem of the 
triumvirs gains ground ; and as there is certainly a point 
exijiing, when a conftitution may become endangered, 
it is beft to ufe exertion, left this danger, which is now fo 
apparent, ftiould pafs the reach of remedy. — To prevent 
any clifEdence, or indolence in our condudl upon this im- 
portant occafion, I fliall only remark, that liberty is fo flip- 
pery a pofleflion, that it has feldom lafted long, except ia 
five filuations ; namely, where it has been aided by waters, 
by mountains, by infignificance, by foreign jealoufies, or by 
education ; that is, except where the country was fuch as 
could be defended without fianding armies, or could not 
fubfift unlefs under good government, or was not worth 
attacking, or found a defender, or had particular culti- 
vation beftowed upon the minds of its inhabitants. 
Now, whatever may be thought of the refources of oar 
own ifland, and of our own conftitution, it was a faying 
of the late Frederic of Pruflia, that a refpedabie ftanding 
army, and twenty executioners, would foon make us a 
very docile f eople^ — The monied interefi^ however, may 
be injured by a much (lighter, operation, than a ebangi 
- M 3 tf 



0fg$wmmnti for they may thoroughly depend, fhat if 
in confequence of war, the nation becomes over-charged 
with taxes, the Ample honefty of Louis XVI. will 
hot be copied ; but a rough retrenchment will be made 
in the intereft due to the public creditor ; as the clamors 
of the monied man will in future be thought of much 
lefs moment by Princes, than the convulfions of the 
people and the rifle of a revolutron. — And if I ana right 
in all thefe arguments^ nothing femams but to fuggeil, 
that as the prefent war was partly made in conformity 
to the public voice, each individual has only to flate 
in all the focictics which he frequents, that " the waj? 
" has gone far enough," in order to encourage Minifters 
to make a peace. 

Another reafon for immediate negotiation, which is 
alfo of an internal nature, is to be found in the (late 
of our financial and trading fyjlems. — Credit, like other 
things, has its particular difeafe ; namely, a tendency 
to a too great extenfion; and this difeafe returns, 
-whenever a new race of people fucceed, who are not 
ti> be made wife by the experience of their prede- 
ceflbrs ; confequently, the difeafe is to a certain degree, 
periodical. Eut the excefs of private credit between 
man and man, has lately been joined by the excefs be- 
longing to another and new fpecies of credit ; namely, 
that which has been lately given to the paper of country. 
banks, which has fo much vitiated our national circulating 
medium. The war has accelerated the derangement of 
both of thefe fabrics of credit, and it hasat the fame 
time rendered difficult the remedies to be applied to ouf 
lituation ; efpecially as a general war, with, the fcarcity 
Qf neutral carriers, arwi the fliattered ftatc of credit 
(both public and private) in various places upon the 
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Continent which are included in our commercial circles, 
has greatly injured trade. While this double bladder 
of trading and banking credit, above defcribed, remained 
fulUblown, it kept us triumphantly buoyant, and in-^ 
creafed the produce of our taxes, and encouraged the 
enterprifes of every defcription of people ; but fince it 
has collapfed and become flaccid, we have had con-^ 
fiderable ftruggles to bear ourfelves up ; and no com- 
plete change can fuddenly occur at prefent, but by means 
of a peace ; which, betides reftoring confidence, ihall en- 
courage and facilitate the general produAion, the ex- 
changes, and the confumption of commodities. 

There is another reafon, which, in my opinion, 
equally relates to the high and the low, to the govern- 
ment and to the people, and which (Irongly pleads for 
peace: I mean, the rapid rate at which we are ^wV/w^ 
eur tempers. — We have feen many perfons among us, 
of all ranks, profoundly . ignorant of the (late of things 
in France, who yet have learned to utter imprecations 
the moft horrid againft a whole nation. One is apt to 
fufpeft at times, that we are among the pupils of Ca- 
ligula and Nero, when we obferve men and even women, 
who feem defirous that the French nation fliould have 
but one neck, that themfelves might ferve as the ex- 
ecutioners, and find fome who would fiddle while Paris 
was burning. Such fentiments would certainly difgrace 
the reprobated country of France itfelf, whofe mifdeeds 
are made the pretended parent of them. — I muft here 
add, that to deny corn to the armies and garrlfons of 
France might feem juftifiable, though at the expence 
of dangerous meafures towards neutral powers ; but 
to deny corn to the people of France, and (like Lord 
Auckland) knowingly to favour either the creation or 
M 4 th« 
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the operattion of "famine** throughout z whole naiimf 
feems a ftrange retapfe into fyftemSy from which the 
philanthrophy of modem writers of all nations, and the 
fbftening principles of the age, had once feemed to 
Ka?e delivered us ; efpeeially, as the operation of fa- 
mine upon the tempeiTof a- nation, is feldom regular and 
fyftematic, but commonly tumultuotis and uncertain ^ 
being much more likely to produce, in the prefent in- 
dance, the maflacre of men of fubftance in each little 
community of France, than the converfion or exclu- 
fion of the prefent getieral governors of it. — But another 
evil to refult from the fpirit which has lately gone 
forth among us, is the inveteracy endeavoured to be 
eftabliOied againft the French nation, which tending to^ 
generate (imilar pailions on their fide, a fecond road 
may thence be opened for a return to all our mutual^ 
ancient animofity and infanity ^ and thus future minif* 
ters and ages may long have to rue the efFeds of a con- 
duft, which will have agaih alienated from each other 
two great nations ; who, as living fo near each othes^ 
are highly interefted in mutual peace, the eftablifliment of 
which between them would probably lead to the peace 
of Europe and mankind. 

Let me urge, as the laft pofitive motive for peace, 
that the periods molt opportune for negotiation, are 
thofe of vidiory. As to war> we may juft as wifely 
count upon the ftability of the appearances of the flcy 
in our changeable climate, as upon the prognoftications 
of war, where the battle is not to the ftrong, any more 
than the race is to the fwift. A random fliot may re- 
move temper and ability on one fide, and the wheel of 
fortune may turn up feme eminent new charaSer on 
tiie other ;,. and none can deny the capability of France 

for 



for refiftance if combined under proper leaders.— Let 
us then remember the rule of the late King of Pruffia 
in his own wars, which was, never to lofe fight of 
original principles, and of the moderation didated by 
good fenfe, whatever profperity may occur at par- 
ticular moments. — This rule is the more important, 
at the prefent inftant; firft, becaufe France will pro- 
bably be much lefs tradable, if ihe (hall have feen us 
Ao our worft, and find it ineffe(Sual ; and fecondly, 
becaufe an alliance erf a nature fo hererogeneous, as 
that which ads againft France at prefent, is feldom 
durable. 

1 ftiall ficre end my ftatement of the pojitive reafons^ 
for negotiating with France, which it will be feen might 
eafily be both extended and enforced, which have beei^ 
(I'truft) accompanied with fufficient temper and candour,. 
and of which the lad alone admits any doubt as to the 
fuccefsful iffue of the war. — I (hall be indulged in a few 
words by way of conclufion^ and chiefly of a negative ^ 
ajid if pofllible of a perfuafive tendency. 



Let us not then feek for excufes, to avoid termi- 
»ating fo (hocking an evil as war; or (hew, by our. 
being infenfible of the value of peace, our ignorance of 
t-he mean« of improving the blefling. — If the prefent 
French Government is by its very nature fugitive, let 
it pafs away of itfelf, and let us not refift the drunkard 
in his fury r — If the French have combination enough 
to condud a war, they have fufficient combination to 
eonclude a peace, and it js then in vain to fay, that 
there is no one to treat m;///?.— Shall we complain that 
they are faithkfs^ and at the fame time make treaties 
of commerce or of alliance with Ruflia and PrulTia, 

who 



who ha^ fliewn fuch utter want of recolle&ion df 
thiir engagements towards Poland? Were not the 
Kings of Flancej whom we wifli to reinftate, equally 
inclined to want of fincerityy with their democratic 
fucceflbrs ; and was it not under their government, that 
we 6r(l learned the reproach on Gallic faith ; and are 
not the prefent leaders in France educated in the fame 
fchool ?— Is it not the intereft of all France to terminate 
a confuming war, and efpecially fo, that of the cixnl 
leaders of France to profit by a peace ; and is not their 
intereft in thefe refpefls, as much likely to make the oath 
of France facred, as if " Styx were bound nine times 
•• round her?" And if this is not deemed enough, let 
us call in all Europe to the guarantee, and ufe the 
double tie of her own intereft, and that of Europe, to 
make a wall of brafs to encompafs her. 

Do not let us, under the pretext of benefiting the 
French, deprive them of the right of governing them- 
felves after their own manner, and even of trying 
whatever experiments they may think proper ? If their 
proceedings fhall become laudable, the public of the 
Britifli empire can have no reafon to be uneafy \ and 
if otherwife, and if they exhibit, as of late, a neft of 
hiding fnakes and furies, rather than of men combining 
for the public good ; will it not ferve like another 
Medufa's (hield, to petrify our hearts againft them ; 
and make us duly efteem better governments, from 
the contemplation of the efFeSs of bad ones ? — And 
fhall an afFeSed fenfe of religion feduce us, when the 
Deity by his own means, can proted his own caufc ; 
and when among all the violences of the French, we 
are at leaft fure, that protejiantifm will find harbour, 
if not new converts among them? — If it is compaffion 
that moves our modern dukes of Alva, then let us 

remember 
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remember ' the remark (which is as true, as it is ad- 
znirabley) that the reign of anarchy is always Jhorty and 
the reign of defpotifm is commonly long; and not en- 
deavour to cure a (hort difeafe by a deftrudive remedy. 
I^et us rather take pains to reconcile^ and point out 
^rder to the French ; than perfiil in dividing and de- 
bauching them, in order to blame and profit by the 
difordersy crimes and follies of our own fecret in- 
Aigation. 

Is not the royal principle of interference in foreign 
governments, as eafily capable of being perverted to 
bad pupofes, as the popular principle of fraternity -^ and 
therefore equally, and for fimilar reafons, to be repro- 
bated } If the triumvirs interfere in the government of 
France, can it be for any other motive but to bend it to 
their own purpofes ^ which muft make the fyftem pro- 
duced at once unnatural for France, and dangerous to 
us? Why (hould we place the keys of Europe in. the 
hands of the triumvirs, when we fee the evil which 
has arifen from placing the keys of St. Peter in the hands 
of his pretended dcfcendants ; for " who will keep the 
•• keepers?" — What were the crimes of Poland and of 
France, which excited the notice of the triumvirs, 
except that they feemed to be weak, and dared to ba 
free; in (hort, that they offered plunder on one fide, 
and gave examples which might excite alarm on the 
other? Are not we alfo free; and (hall, we volun- 
tarily make ourfclves alfo weak, with thefe inftances be- 
fore us?— Do we not fee that the triumvirs are already 
wholly out of our reach ; but that their fwelling con- 
quefts will foon place us within theirs ? And that in 
this cafe, firft the liberties of the nation will go, then 
ef the ariftocracy, and laftly of the King (whoever he 
fliould be) who (hall have betrayed them ? If, in the 

mean 
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mean time, we -wifli to know the power of thefe triutn* 
y\n, in a fingle word, let us alk on whofe con/ent they 
depend, and who can control them ; that is, for example, 
fincc their account is Jim hept open with Poland, who is 
to fettle that account ; and will it ever be brought to a 
clofe, otherwife than by the annihilation of Poland? 
And has England any real influence to expefl in Europe^ 
after (he (hall in e(Fe£l have bound Poland and France 
to the car of the triumvirs : and, amidft all the dufi and 
afhes that will afterwards be raifed» will (he be any thing 
better, even in her moft triumphant attitude, than the fly 
upon the chariot wheels 

As I have not in general, fuppofed in my late difl 
cuflions, that the war with France will be otherwi(e 
than vidorious, I muft not be accufed of founding my-» 
felf upon falfe notions of the French fuperiortty. For 
the purpofe of argument, I have in general, taken every 
thing for granted, that the friends of the war can wifh ^ 
and have only looked one ftep beyond this fuppofed torrent 
of fuccefs, and aflced, what is thenceforwards to fupply the 
chafm of France in the politics of Europe at large ; and ftiU 
more, what is to counterbalance its incorporation intd the 
fchemes of the triumvirate ? It is then that we (hall find, 
that nee tecum nee fine te^ that neither with her nor without 
her, is a doftrine, which ought earlier to have been 
confidered ; that there are many partial evils, which are 
neceflary to produce a more general good ; and that the 
permanent oppofition of France to the triumvirs, is in 
no (hape more certain, than under that of a ^/^mW/V.— 
And what is there alarming in a dome/lie view, in having 
a Republic in France, if it is of a nature to alienate 
our own people from it, and to make all their pro- 
ceedings feem inapplicable to our monarchical fyftem ? 
And taking it in a foreign view, if the- French diflike 

V Kings, 
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JKLings, will i^Qt that antipathy deprive them of the rc- 
Iburce of family allhnccs -^ and if at the fame time 
they rcjeft royal ariftocratical alliances in every o/her 
fbape, or if their condu<£t and their views render other 
dates difinclined to ally with them^ and difpofed without 
fompa^ or bur/hen to co-opcTiitc v/ith us ; is this an evil^ 
Tvhich we, who affed to think the French dangerous as 
rivals^ ought to feek to remedy ? 

A (latefman, like the god of the Stoicks, fhould be 
formed of inielle^f without pajjion. May he then, who 
now guides our helm, render himfelf Tuperior, not fo 
much to his own paflions, as to thofe of others: and, 
in fliaping his condud, upon this greatefl of all quef- 
tions which Providence perhaps ever intruded to the 
decifion of man, let him remember what a falfe (lep 
rnay coft to the world and to himfelf! However 
adroitly he may think to fteer the veflel, which like 
another ark, fuftains the whole of human kind \ let 
him at leaft remember, that the ableft of men may die^ 
pven if he Ihould not be firft dijplacid; and that if he 
leaves his complicated work unfiniflied, others may take 
it up, and conclude it in other modes, and upon other 
principles, than his own ; and may thus bring upon us 
jm eternity of evils, which every individualwhatcver, 
who is hereafter to be born, will naturally place to hu 
l^ccount, as the original author. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 
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IMifcellaneous Exira3s from d Letter pulllfbei 
the 3 J of Se ft ember 179^. 

T^ H E importance of a harrier agajnft the dcfigns 
-*- of a coalition of ambitious European Powers, has 
been formerly inflded upon. — I fball only add, that 
while France preferves her prefent ftze^ fhe will cafily 
prevent wars, or impofe peace among fuch powers ; and 
{he will then alfo more eafily incline to do it ; not only be- 
caufe it will then be lefs of an effort to her, but becaufe 
it will be oftener for her intereft ; for whatever are the 
interefts of any ^«^ part of her dominions, flie will then 
in turn caufe to be fupported by all the other parts of 
thcm.-^Whereas divide France, and then, inftead of 
the whole of it being difpofed to watch the balance of 
Europe, partial feelings will arife, and only a fragment 
of it will perhaps adopt what might otherwife have 
been adopted by the whole ; nay, the fragments may be 
contending with each other, or become a prey to other 
potentates, or involve us in their quarrels, or attend to 
their own affairs, inftead of affifting in preferving thq 
general tranquillity of Europe. 

« « « 

Peace is evidently for the advantage of nations which 
are great proprietors, and perhaps not under juft titles ; 
and while pacific principles render harmlefs the greateft 
empires (as is inftanced in the cafe of China), fo peace 
at prefent is peculiarly foited to the intereft of Great- 
Britain and Pruflia ; for if we defign to pay our debts 
on our fide, and if Pruflia wifties to benefit by the cir- 
cumftance of its having none to pay on its fide ; it is of 
great moment to flop a war, which will certainly 
liberate bo«b France and Auftria from the oppreflive 

burthcfl 
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burthen of their debts, ;s^id render th^m as it w^rt, 

renovated powers. 

« * # 

But even fliould fuccefs in a war with France he cer- 
tjiin, fuccffs itfelf may be dangerous. An overflow of 
profperity even in private life, is often more than can 
^e borne |«— but it is ftill more true of dates, becaufe ia 
ftates, there is a Jeparation of interns kept up between 
the governors zxA governed. Independent of the in* 
folence, wanton projeSs, and confequent envy, attending 
an overgrown (and in ojir cafe an artificial) power, it is 
to be obferved, th^t the whoU of the imperial or general 
government of the Britifli empire depends upon the 
Pritijb Parliament, which is notorjoufly liable to cor- 
ruption. The mpre. therefore our foreign dominions 
ihall increafe, the more vvill th^y furnifh wealth and 
patronage to increafe fpch corruption ; efpecially as 
the foreign dominions alUided to, furnifh (as has been 
admirably obferved) no means of ab/orption for this frejb 
acquired influince in any local ftrugglc with the governed, 
but leave it undiminiflied to be transferred to zQ. on the 
fide of the Crown at A^mf.— Tb^ mof^ precife courtiers 
and favourers of ariftocracy muft allqw, that from the 
nature of human affairs, decline follows all power 
left without a counterpoife (for, upon the cafe aflumed, 
we (hould find no counterpoife at fea), and every lover 
pf his country muft acknowledge, that there is fuch a 
thing poffible, . firft as uncontrolled power, and then as 
defpotiim ; and that nothing can be more likely to in- 
troduce thefe, than fuccefsfuUy to run down popul^ir 
principles on the one hand, and boundlefsly to increafe 
the corrupting powers of the Crown on the other. — It is 
wifeft therefore that we fhould remain, as we are, as to 
foreign dominions, if we do not even reduce our prefent 
proportion of ibem. LETTER 
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LETTER X, 

Publijbed Ma^ 16, ^793- 
6 I R, 

NOTWITHSTANDING a royal fage has deter, 
mined that noihing is new * under the fun, the de* 
tnocratic government of France is faid to have invented 
a new fyftem of foreign politics, under the names of 
profelytifm and fraternization. My prefent letter, how- 
ever, purfuant to a former promife, will fliew, that an 
internal interference with foreign ftates, and the an- 
nexation of dominion to dominion for purpofes of ag-r 
grandizcment, arc among the moft inveterate and pre- 
dominant principles of long eflablifhed governments. 
Thcfe principles therefore only appear novel and odious 
in France, bccaufe novel and defpifed perfons have there 
cpenly adopted them ; and by thus placing them in a new 
light and pofition, have ferved as it were, to un- 
familiarize them to our minds. — If we prove, therefore, 
that the very fame allies who pretend to corredl the 
French, on account of their late proceedings in foreign 
politics, are in every (hape equally guilty with them- 
felvcs ; it will follow, that when France meretricioufly 
opens her arms to embrace foreign nations, none of 
her accufers are intitled by their own innocence, to 
caft the firft ftone at the offending adultrefs. — As it 
fometimes happens, that the interference of the old 
governments with foreign ftates has been condufled 
by more than one potentate at a time, the co-operation 
of thefe potentates will enable us to furnilh proofs of 
a complete fyftem of confraternity in all its parts ; and 
thus to exhibit dill more extenfive means for producing 
<ffeft on their fide, than thofe employed by France. 

• That is, in its principics. 
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It may be thought improper by feme to cite here 
^\\t family compaSf of the Bourbons, formed in 1763; 
tiotwithftanding its flipulations were of fuch a nature, 
that merely for one party to demand aid in any. war, 
without any afligned motive, formed of itfelf an obli- 
gation upon the other to afford it ; and in like manner 
in the conditions of the fucceeding peace, as well as 
in the operations of the war itfelf, both the parties were 
to be confidered, and were to aft, as if they formed but 
** one and the fame power ;** the advantages received by 
one of them at the peace, being held to preclude alt 
confideration refpeSing the loffis of the other. — But if 
the family compadl be faid^ to have been only defenfive 
by its intentions, and to have fometimes fallen fliort 
even of being defenfive in praftice, it will at lead fervc 
as a proof, that many things which are formidable in 
their outfet, often diffipate themfelves with time ; and 
therefore that the decree of fraternization of the Con- 
vention (even if it were not repealed) tfiight from its 
nature become ftill more of a brutum fulmen, and lefs 
efFedive even than the family com pa£l. — Iffcheraesof 
this defcription, however, moulder away when they are 
attended with difficulties ; yet the cafe very widely dif- 
fers, when faccefs is eafy^ and ftill more when one fuc- 
cefs promotes another ; which is the precife cafe in the 
prefent confpiracy of Auftria, Ruflia, and Pruflia, agalnft 
the rights of men and of Pnnres. — It is alfo farther to be 
noticed, that if the Bourbon family, enlarged as it now 
is, by blood and by marriage, were again to be com- 
bined under one general compaft, it would include 
France, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, and Parma, 
as well as the German, Hungarian, Turkifli, Belgic, and 
Italian dominions of the Houfe of Auftria; and. the 
members of this vaft concatenation of powers, ftun^ 
N witk 
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with the Icnfc cf paft misfortunes, and tempted by the 
profpcd of immediate acquifitions, might then exhibk 
a league far more potent, more a£live, and more in- 
diiTuIuble, than any family or other league which has 
yet occurred in hiftory. And if this mafs of co-ope- 
rating potentates ihould then enter into a dill farther 
concert with RufFia and with Pruflia, the fall of Den- 
mark and of Sweden, with all the petty fragxnents of 
Europe, would be inftantaneous i and nothing would 
be left of all the whole of Europe to a^ againft that 
whole, but Great-Brilain — How long in fuch cafe, 
the Brillfli Empire, and ftill more the Britifh Conftl- 
tution, would be fpared ; and if fpared, by what dc- 
JugGs of blood, and by what expenditure of treafiirc, 
it muft be efFeded, I leave to every honeft man to 
determine. 

But if the family compa£i fliould be excluded from dif- 
cuflTion here, the late royal compaft ftyled the concert of 
princes muft be admitted to be ftridly within our limits; 
for it originated with the proceedings of France, and has 
fince been referred by its authors to ihofe proceedings 
as one of its chief objedls ; and indeed a concerted opera- 
tion of fovcreigns which in any (hape refpedls domefl'ic 
tranfadlons, muft neceflarily imply that feme of thofe 
fovereigns are bound to intermeddle in given cafes, in 
the interior of other countries. If we are to believe the 
Emperor of Germany and the brothers of Louis XVI. 
this concert was not only open to the acceflion of dif- 
ferent princes, but was adually acceded to by a number 
of them. — But if this be true, in what does it eirentially 
dificr from the plan of fraternization or interference ex- 
hibited by the French, except in having been prior to it, 
Slid cauiing the French fyftem to be adopted for the 
f urpofc of countervailing it. — But let us now proceed 

from 
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from avowed treaties, to thofc overt-a£fi which are theirt- 
felves as powerful evidence of the fecrct deiigns of 
princes, as acknowledged treaties of co-operation. 

T\\G czk oi Poland hdis^ fome time fince, furniflied a 

viotable and undeniable inftance of confraternity in all 

its varieties and complications. After Ruflia had long 

endeavoured to fraternize with the Polifh diffidents, (iri 

oppofition to the very party which fhe has fince fup- 

ported,) Ruflia, Auftria, and PruiFia, in 1772, coalefced 

in brotherly-love with one another, in order to cut off 

three vaft portions of Poland ; and then upon the fyftem 

of profelytifm and fraternization, annexed thefe portions^ 

with equally brotherly-love, to their own dominions ; 

leaving the reft of Poland, inftantly after they had all 

guaranteed its independence^ to be governed by the 

minifter of one of the plunderers (According to the gay 

confeflion of another of thefe plunderers,) as a Roman 

province ufed to be governed by its pro-conful. 

By another aft of confraternity between the Republic 
of Berne and the Monarchs of France apd Sardinia, tho 
Republic of Gefieva was new modelled. 

A like ad of confraternity between the Monarch of 
France and the Republic of Geneva, enabled the former 
to buy and the latter to fell Gorjica / which the French 
Conftituent Aflembly afterwards honourably made an 
integrant part of France/ inftead of retaining it as its 
appendage. 

A fyftem of confraternity between certain powers in 
Europe, (firft inftigatcd by the monarchy of France) con- 
tributed to divide thirteen governments in North America 
from England, and to eredl a new Swifs democratic 
confederacy in the Weftern world. 

A jumble of heterogenous fraternity between the 

limited King of England and the Dutch Stadiholdcf 

N a on 
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on the one fide, and the arbitrary Monarch of France snd 
the Dutch popular party on the other fide, has twice 
nearly torn Ho/land into pieces -^ tiil Piruffia at laft 
mixed in the proceedings, and gave a forced and tern 
porary unity in favour of the Stadtholder ; and thereby 
furniihed a precedent, as far as prece&nt can juftify it, 
|br the iamsptioB of a brotherly fwarm of French under 
Dumourier. 

Sweden has been a prey to fraternity in various fenfes ; 
fpr firft the Monarchy of France fraternized with its late 
King, to enable him tO'effe£l a Revolutron in favour of 
arbitrary powers and' then Ruflia leagued with tha 
Swedifh NoiJes againft this King» jufl as fhe is now fc 
menting an oppofition* of the popular party to the Regent. 
The late King alfo fold his brotherly friendfhip both to 
France and againft France, to Turkey and again ft 
Turkey, and iirft oppoibd and then co-operated with 
RufTia^ ; till at laft, death arrefted him in his projedl of 
heading the gnind brotherhood of Princes againil Franccr 
his great benefaAor and paymailer- 

I will not enlarge re%eding Denmari, where Rufllan 
fraternity has long over-ruled the court and the nation ; 
nor on the firaternaF revolt excited by Pruflia in th* 
Auftrian Low Countries ; nor on our own defign of ex- 
citing a fimilar revolt in Spanijh America^ had the late 
xupture with Spain ended in a confirmed war.— But 
cafting our eyes to infidel nations (and without noticing 
any meafures with the Barbary powers^ let us recall to 
mind (he zeal of Ruflia and Anflria to make brothers 
and profelytes of the Turh^ by open force ;. together 
with the intrigues of the Ruffians at the Porte, in Egypt^. 
m Perfia, upon the borders of Pferfia, and among various 
Tartar nations and Tribes. — Still more in point are our 
own proceedings in ifetf*/ ; where fraternal fentimcnts, 
a propagated 
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propagated by the fword or by bribery, have ferved in a 
few years to give us twenty millions of new relations at 
the diftance of ten thoufand miles from home. — But the 
triumvirate which we lately formed in India with the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, againtl Tippoo Saib, is pe- 
culiarly inftru£live ; for no impartial judge of Indian 
politics can fail to fee* that Tippoo was to the country 
powers of India^ what France is to Europe, when menaced 
hy the triumvirate of RufTia, Aufiria, and Pniflia. £x- 
tinguifli Tippoo or extinguifti France, and in either cafe, 
a turbulent power indeed may fall ; but with it will fall 
the bulwark, which not only virtually defends its weak 
and neutral neighbours, but even the weaker triumvirs 
themfelvcs, froni the prepollent members of the re- 
fpeflive triumvirates ; and whatever it is that we may 
be fuppofcd likely to gain by this operation in India, 
yet the apparent uriainty pf that gain ought at lead to 
alarm us for t^c funilar confequences liable to happen at 
prefent in Europe^ where the fyftem will prove in op- 
pofition to our intereds,. 

This catalpgue of exploits which have taken place 
towards foreign powers under old eflablifhed govern.- 
ments^ in which the parties have fometimes a£led con- 
jundtively aqd fometimes feparately^ commonly for Aeir 
own intereft, but occafionally from pure impartial love 
for the propagation of arbitrary power ; may ferve to 
counterbalance the condu£l of France, whether fuppoCed 
to be direded to felfifli anjbition, or to internal interfe- 
rence upon the theoretical principles. — It therefore clearly 
fliews, that the prefent objedions towards France, are 
topcrfons, rather than to things ; and to the profanation 
of the fyftem by impure hands, rather than to the fyftem 
itfelf; fo as to excufe an allufion to our vulgar faying, 
en account of its appofitenefs, namely, that it is fafer for 
N 3 one 
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one party to Ileal a horfe, than for another to look over 
an hedge. 

But let it not be thought, becaufe our evidence is 
already thus fatisfaftory, that wc have here terminated 
our recital of the contradiftions of the powers, comr 
bined again ft France under pretence of oppofing her late 
fyftem of profelytifm and fraternization ; for the two 
pioft flagrant inflances yet remain for obfervation. 

The firft of thefe is to be found in the aft of con- 
federation againft France itfelf, where the very correftors 
pfthe French fyftem evidently combat their own rules; 
becaufe it is too clear, that beneficence has no ihare in 
^heir meafures againft France. Love of plunder, jealoufy 
of the people, and the efprit du corps among Princes; 
thefe are its ruling niotives ; for even the Britifli 
Miniftcr, Lord Auckland, in ^. late public procedure 
affirms, that the French revolution was deteftabte 
ah QVOf and in its earlieft infancy ; (though there was a 
timej when all Europe might have refpefted it without 
impeachment, becaufe it was of a negative nature, and 
pierely fubyerfive of arbitrary power). Indeed the only fair 
pbjed): in Francp, perfonally interefting to its invaders, 
was the JCing and his immediate family ; and even this 
piotive w^s but fubordinaJe. To fupprefs liberty, and 
to punilh prefumptuous upftirts; to form by means of 
f ranee, a general fund for plunder ; and tp incapacitate 
from future refifjance any refidue which might be left 
to France, or at leaft to reftore its league with Auftria; 
jhefe were the ipotjves of Auftria, the leading cpn- 
federate. — The flights manifefted on all fides to the 
)3rothers of the King of France, and the contempt flievvn 
for men of the beft blood and character among the 
^"rench ariftocracy (who are now fcarcely allowed the 
Jjumblc permiffion o{ fighting in their own caufe), may 

here 
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here ferve to convince thofe perfons whofe fenfibillty 
is referved only for confiderations of pride. — But to thofe 
-who look alfo to what rcfpefts good faiths I may cite 
firft, the early difavowal by the Emperor of all fchemes 
of conqueft, which was followed three weeks afterwards 
by his hint to the German Empire to dijfolve the treaty 
of fVeJtphaiia, and confecjuently the ceflions flowing from 
it; and next, the^ Prince of Saxe Cobourg's late felf- 
denying declaration, equally retraced within the three 
following days. When the Duke of Brunfwick pro- 
mi fed not to intermeddle in the internal afEiirs of France, 
this military Mefliah announced in the fame brcarh, 
that he neverthelefs came to place all their concerns at 
the abfolute difcretion of their King : that is, he would 
not himfelf manacle the handsy nor fetter the fett of the 
culprit againfl whom he marched, but would only throw 
his whoie perfon into durance," that every member of it 
might there be tonnd by others at pieafure.— The falfc 
behaviour of the late Emperor, and the fupple conduft 
of the prefent, to the Brabanters, who had juflly been- 
irritated by the' Emperor Jofeph, too plainly confirm, 
that the promifes of Princes to fuhjeSfs are feldom facred, 
except when they want the power to evade them. And the 
fame conclufion may be drawn with refpccl to their en- 
gagements with foreign powers^ from the recent conduft 
(rfthe triumvirate of Rullia, Pruffia, and Auitria, in the' 
Jecond partition of Poland— which is the lafl injiance to' 
vrhich we (hall refer for our prefent purpofe. 

When the fovereigns of Auftria and Pruffia met at 
Pilnitz to vow the facrifice of their mutual reftntments,' 
every wife man perceived, that the dcfign was not to 
abandon their ambitious views, but merely to vary 
their objed ; and that fome confiderable change would 
foon be attempted in Europe. The junction of Ruffia 
N 4 made 
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made th6ir proj^(3s, whatever was the nature of them* 
ftill more fcafiblc than ever. On the fide of France 
indeed the attempt has been attended with confiderable 
ftruggle ;^but PolUnd had nothing to oppofe to thefc 
triumvirs, befides the feeble tie of their own engage- 
ments towards her. The crime of having wifhed to 
fecure her independence by a free conftitution, though 
encouraged and fandioned by PrufTia, was punifhable 
even in the eyes of Prudia, as foon as Pruflia was in- 
tereftcd in rendering her a weak enemy, rather than an 
efficient ally; and the contagious example of freedom 
which flic was exhibiting, was therefore to be exter- 
minated by a new partition. In the courfe of this 
fi;cond partition of Poland, Ruflia has taken for her (hare 
nearly three millions and an half of people, included in a 
line from Dryfla (between Dunaburg and Polock on 
the Duna) in the North, to Kaminiec in the South 
(oppofite to Chockzim upon the Dnieder ;) forming 
the Vi)h(3iU of the Eafiern ftde of Poland. Pruflia, for 
her proportion, has had ailigned to her a waving line 
to the Wcflward, which pafling clofe on the Weft of 
Warfaw, joins Silefia to her dominions on the Baltic ; 
comprehending Great Poland, and nearly one million and 
^n half of people. This, with the former depredation 
of the triumvirate, conftitutes nearly two thirds of Po- 
land, as it flood in 1772; leaving the fliare of Auftria 
upon the prefent occafion y?/7/ to be accounted for o\xX oi 
the other third. — In the mean time, the refiduary ex- 
iftence of Poland, as Poland^ ftill remains problematical ; 
cfpecially as the enemy continues to overfpread the un- 
divided remnant,— As to pretexts for z8ts fo unjufti- 
fiable in themfclves, fo unprecedented in hiftory, fa 
contrary to treaty, and perpetrated in the m.idft of the 
tnofl frofound peaces there can be none. In the maiii- 

feftos 
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feftos of . Ruflia and Pruffia which, arc before the public, 
the parties fpeak for themfelves, much as the wolf in the 
fable talks to the lamb. Infult, mifrepupfentation, and 
injuftice, run through the whole ; and the only difference 
is, that of the two, the Pruffian manifefto which ought 
to have obferved the moft delicacies, has obferved the 

leaft. 

The cafe of Poland is the more flagrant, as the 
triumvirs have there afied the parts of "fal/e brothers'* 
both to its unhappy monarch, and to the EleSor of 
Saxony ; each of whom they have in fucceffion robbed 
of a throne. The Eledor of Bavaria and the Duke 
of Deux-Ponts would have had fimilar complaints to 
prefer againft the late Emperor Jofeph, had not 
Pruffia and Hanover interfered, and fet on foot the 
German league againft Auftria, fince virtually an- 
nulled.— If we Ihould ourfelves now be found coun- 
tenancing any projefts refpediitg Bavaria, hoftile to 
its prefent or future fovereign, or to the balance of 
Europe, it will then appear that our pretexts urged 
refpeding the prefent war with France are falfe ; 
and that we are ourfelves engaged in a war of am- 
hlt'ion; to which the fecurity of Europe, and the rights 
not only of nations, but of Jvuereigm are to be facri- 
ficed. But let us rather hope, that our minifters 
are engaged in a miftaken, than in a profligate pur- 
foit ; and that they are dill widely remote from 
being implicated in the crimes and hypocrify of the 

triumvirs. 

To conclude— The various tranfaftions referred to in 
this letter (of which the recital, however neceflary, may 
perhaps appear barren to the reader) at leaft fufficiently 
prove that the French fyftem with regard to foreign 
nations is not rara avis in terris, but is only an old 

fyllem 
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fyftcra under new names, — A few mifcellancous re- 
marks of a more interefting nature remain to be urged 
refpeding thofc tranfadions, which will immediately be 
prefented in another letter. 

May 13, 1793. 

J CALM OBSERVER. 
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LETTER XL 

Pullijked May 21 and 23, ^793* 

S I R, 

Have engaged to ofFer fomc mifcellaneoiis remarks 
fuggefted by x\iQ foreign proceedings of the chief of 
thofe old eflabliflied governments, which are now con- 
federated againft France ; and this I fliall do under 
feveral diftind heads. 

1. I muft obferve generally, on the fubjefl: of /)!>^ ///- 
tirference of one Jiate in the Internal concerns of another^ 
that one flate can never feel for another,. as it does for 
itfelf; and therefore, having its own interefl for its 
principal guide, it will frequently feek to injure its 
neighbours, under pretence of Serving them. Befides, 
foreigners rarely underftand either the fentiments or the 
interefts of other countries. Arbitrary princes, likewife, 
never make the fubjefls of their own dominions fo 
happy, as to encourage their being intruded with the 
management of other nations. Laftly, fince moft 
governments are arbitrary, we may judge a priori^ 
that the ufual leaning of ihefe governments, in critical 

tijnes, 
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times, will be to render arbitrary principles more and 
more prevailing. — But as thefe may be thought nega- 
tive confiderations v^ith refpeft to the fiibjeft before ns 
I (hall urge affirmatively that every ftate has a right to 
poflefs a conftitution, vi^hich is either exprefsly or tacitly 
approved by a majority of fuch perfons within itfelf, 
as are capable of giving a juft and difinterefted judgment 
in public affairs, or at leaft, of feleding perfons proper 
to perform this office for them : though I confefs, at 
the fame time, that prudence often, and indeed com- 
monly, renders it neceffary to wave the aflive excrcifc 
of this right. — If governments, however, are held to de- 
pend upon any other bafis, than one which is interna^ 
what muft be the condu6i of a people remote from all 
neighbours ; or of a people placed among various neigh- 
bours with confli6Hng opinions ? And if the baiis of 
government be thus proved to be internal, it muft either 
refl upon blind chance, or upon arbitrary will, for its 
origin, fupport, and improvement ; or elfe we muft al- 
low, as before, that it ultimately refides in a majority of 
perfons of fome defcription or other within a ftate, wi^o 
yet (I repeat) will generally do moft good, when they 
condufl themfelves with moft referve. — This theory, or 
rationale, upon the fubje6l of the interpofuion of one 
ftate in the domeftic concerns of another, may be held 
•liable to the following objections, efpccially as applied 
to the combination again ft France. 

Firft, it may be faid, that the being at war with 
another ftate, furniftics a legitimate motive for inter- 
fering in its domeftic government.-— But admitting this 
alfertion to be true, where the caufe of the war is juft 
and important, and where fuch interference is indif- 
penfable to the general fafety of the party at war ; y-t 
it will ftill be neceflary to ftiew, in the prefent inftance, 

that 
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that the conftitutioiit which is to be fupprefled in France 
is more dangerous in a foreign view, than the con-i 
ftltution which is propofed to be upheld ; and that the 
change projeded, will not only be pradicable^ but will 
be permanent, and anfwering to the coft.— This fubjeft 
I (hall foon refume, only remarking here, with refpeft 
to the confederates, that it would be more than reafon- 
ing in a vicious circle, if a war begun by them upon 
a principle of zvanton interference, and which may 
be terminated at pleafure upon fair conditions, (liould 
be held to be that fort of war, which of ItfeJf war- 
rants an interference in the domeftic politics of tiie 
French. 

But the French^ it may be faid, hegan this war ; and 
therefore deferve punijhment for it- — To this I reply, 
that this is a mere queftion of chronology. In the 
commencement of the revolution, .the deteftalion of the 
old wars caufed by the monarchy, greatly contributed 
. to the revolution \ and the new government refented 
no infults whatever (among the many they received) 
fr-:>m foreign powers, but ufed a tcmporifmg conduft, 
till the winter of 1791-2 ; when they firft teftified their 
difTatisfadion at the alliance with Auftria. It was 
chiefly the fear of lofing this alliance, in confequencc 
of the pacific fentiments prevailing in France, joined 
to the relationfliip of the Queen, which led Auftria to 
endeavour to change back the French government from 
a national to a perfonal form. I mud farther add, that 
had not the refraftory party in France (and the cafe was 
the fame in Poland) been countenanced by foreign 
governments, every one concerned would foon probably 
have fubmitted to the revolution. It is alfo likely, 
had the French revolution been allowed to proceed 
more quietly, that the democratic party in France never 

would 
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would have acquired their prefent fway, nor have given 
room for foreign powers to encourage their excefles in 
order to render them odious and ridiculous. — And if 
this be fo, then I fay that foreigners are the great caufe 
of what has happened wrong in France ; and that till 
the French fpirits were mounted by the proceedings of 
almoft all foreign governments againft them, they never 
took any meafures againft foreigners. — This then is the 
faltent angle of the French proceedings in foreign af- 
fairs, and this the point of view which throws every 
thing into perfpeftive ; fo as to fhcw that the French 
in this refped, have been more finned againft, than 
finning. 

But benevolence, it may next be urged, requires this 
"war to be purfued, in order to remove, by means of 
*• cautery and excifton, thofe new principles, upon the 
** fubjcA of which all Europe is at iffue." — Why then 
■will the framers of this objedlion forget here thofe golden 
ivords, that the reign of anarchy is commonly Jhort^ and 
that of defpotifm commonly long? Experience in all un- 
fortunate concerns is a powerful remedy ; for, as Sterne 
fays, an ounce of a man's own fenfe, is worth a ton of 
that of other people; and this is eminently true of the 
French, who are a peculiar nation, little underftand- 
ing, and little underftood by others, and who can 
alone fucceed in convincing themfeWes. At prefent, 
the French may fay (and their pofterity after them}^ 
that their evils do not flow from liberty, but from 
thofe perfons. within and without France, who are 
the enemies or falfe friends of liberty : confequently, 
even fliould a new government be forced upon the 
French at the prefent inftant, there will ftill be a ftand- 
ing motive left behind for their attempting another 
revolution ; a motive, which will be inflamed by the 

natural 
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nalural violence of their conquerors^ and which wi\i 
f(>on find fomc opportunity, for exerting itfelf, fucH 
as dearth or foreign war. Opprobrioufly as we may 
think of the French proceedings, yet (as the fcrip- 
ture tells us,) the dog will return to his vomit ; and to 
fhcw the cafe of fuch attempts in a large empire^ I 
have no need of referring to Sicilian vefpers, but only 
to the extcnfive revolt now raging along the Loire/ 
notwithrtanding the prefent French government has at 
Icafl; 400,000 men in its pay and the majority of the 
nation in its favour. If the only refult therefore^ of 
foreign interferences is to create a war to convuJ/e 
Europe, and then, after a fhocking interval of foreign* 
tyranny, lo place the French in a. fitviation in which 
they will have to renew the whole of their revolutionary 
procefs^ there fccins to be little gained for hiHuanity ; 
cfpecially as this cruel expedient tends rn other views tO' 
introduce new dangers of a foreign defcription into the 
fyftcm of Europe, and to produce every where internal 
evils far more incurable, than thofe arifing from the 
ravings of the Jacobins ; the Jacobins, who are eafily 
fx)iled every where by domeftic remedies, were they ftof* 
of themfelves (according to .a happy exprefTion) '• arrived 
•* at that maturity of corruption, at which the worft ex- 
** amples ceafe to be contagious." — VVc now proceed 
to our fecond general head, 

fi. Are the triumvirs in any view qualified to ar- 
range the government of France or of any other foreign 
country ? I anfwcr no^ on account of their horrid prin- 
Ciples. Any power which fays, / am not content with 
my own dwilnions : or which fays, having projcrlhed liberty 
at home^ I will pcrfecuie it every where^ leji it Jhould Jleal 
in upon me unawares^ is an objcdl of jealoufy, in pro- 
portion 
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portion to its means of mifchief ; and thefe* means 
ought certainly to alarm us, when the moft formidabk 
powers in Europe are combined in favour of fuch a fyf- 
tcm. To fuch powers the fuperintendance of our internal 
government is as little to be furrcndered, as our ex^ 
iernal fecurity. — For hear what thefe powers declare I 
It is this : " France mud be governed by one man, and 
" if he is aided by counfellors, it mud depend upon his 
** confenting to fuch ; and Poland, in the mean time, 
" muft be made over* to us, fince if we allow her tore* 
'* tain a free conftitution, it will feduce our own fub- 
•* je£ls." — Next, fee what it is that thefe powers ex^ 
ecute. They adually divide Poland ; and they feck to 
divide France, becaufe it anfwers the double purpofe 
of plunder and of quenching liberty. Would they not 
then for the fame double reafon divide the Britidi 
empire ? 

3. The concert of princes, (as exemplified by the 
confederacy againft France), avowedly eftablilhes a 
fyrtem of mutual intercourfe between princes, in order 
to keep in awe their refpedive people ; and thus to pro* 
fugaU and make profelytes to arbitrary government by 
force. But avoiding popular topics, and feeking chiefly 
to Aiggeft hints to thofe, who have weight in public 
affairs, I (hall afk, under this head, if the triumvirs 
Ihould acquire a carte blanche over Europe, What is to 
become of our ari/lQcracy here r — Siippofe fur inftance 
any thing like the fyftem of Ruffia to prevail ? Has any 
one ever heard of a burgage-tenure borough in Ruflia, 
returning legiflators to a fenate ; and would our 
rottt;n boroughs either continue, or if extlnguilhed be 
compenfated for in the manner propofc-d by Mr. Pitt, 
if a government by one perfon were introduc-d here by 
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foreign means? — Where are the nobiHty of Ruflia? 
Arc they not bani(hed to Mofcow by difcontent, or to 
Siberia by defpotifm ; and replaced by upftarts at 
court, and by the favourites of thcfe favourites. Is 
there a popular minifter, a popular party, a public, or 
any room for generous ambition to be expefled, under 
a fyftem where fame never brings any man forward to 
the public eye, unlefs by his misfortunes, or unlefs he 
is an aSive inftrument of the power of the defpot ? — 
What are the clergy in thefc countries, but men paid to 
hoodwink and to tame their flocks ; for which thofe 
are mofl qualified, who are moft abjeft .and ignorant ; 
and on whom therefore wealth and luxury would be 
more than wafted ; for ut populus, Jic facerdos ? — As to 
their army, it is a band of flaves to control flaves; one 
part of it being awed by another part ; and while its 
officers arc devoid of the generous /w«w//Vf, of hoping 
that when they fpill their blood, it is commonly to fe- 
curc fome public advantage ; fo the few of them who 
feel, have the melancholy fentiment, that every drop 
fted by themfclves or by thofe they vanquifli, goes to 
cement the mifery of mankind both at home and 
abroad ? — What are the traders and artifts in thefe 
countries, but foreigners, the pupils of foreigners, or 
elfe mere nullities ? — Can there be a monied intereft, 
where there is no juftice ; can there be a permanent 
corporate body under a capricious government ; or can 
any one thing regularly profper in a country, where 
the moving fpring is the paffion of an individual, of 
whom the policy is to weaken every thing which can 
rival him, or difcompofe his faftidious eafe? — Such 
then is the change which muft naturally fooner or later 
follow, from encouraging the concert of princes and 
enabling them to play into one another's hands, for the 

purpofc 



pixrpofe of extinguifhing liberty ; for to make fovereigns 
defpotic, and ftill more to make many of them fo together, 
is to give them into the keeping of their paffions; and as 
paffions which are indulged every day, become viler and 
viler, the defpotifm of Europe would foon refemble that 
of Afia, and at laft copy the rankncfs of that of Africa 
itfelf, of which we fo juftly Complain. — Surely then the 
fable of the hen with the golden eggs^ is loft upon out 
ariftocracy, when they encourage any undertakings, 
which threaten the fee Jimpk of their privileges, and when 
they give their pre/ent fupport, fo as to hazard the com- 
mand of their own fervices in future. — And let it not be 
thought that I charge the pifture too high, when I thus 
talk of what would happen under a fyftem of legiflation 
correfponding to that of Ruffia ; for that of the Auftrians 
and Pruffians would give no better quarter. Let us re- 
member, for example, that though the exterminating part of 
the Duke of Brunfwick's memorial, was explained away 
by fome ; yet the great motive or objeSf of the manifefto, 
namely, to make the fole power of France depend upon 
the will of one man, was done away by none ; though 
on the contrary, the Prince ofSaxe-Cobourg's declaration 
for a conjiitutional king, was anxioufly retracted in three 
fliort days. — Let the pofleflbrs of fidlitious and litigated 
rights, therefore, recolleft that their exiftence depends 
upon a fort of mediocrity in liberty ; that the profit 
of many of them arifes from wearing the majk of 
the people ; and that the reft will be nothing, as 
foon as the crown (whether worn by a native or 
foreigner) is made every thing. Walking, as they 
do, upon a narrow plank, let them beware, left by 
(hunning too much the popular danger on one fide, 
they fall into the gulph of defpotifm on the ether ; a 

O gulph. 
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gulph, whofe waters will foon change into blood ; ind 
if a few things of draw float upon its furface, apparent 
ran nanUs in gurgite vafto, like the ruins in VirgH's 
Ihipwreck* 

If the hazard of arbitrary power therefore in any country, 
is great, from the internal power of the fovereign, when 
unaffifted from without ; the danger redoubles, and 
ftill more the evils refulting from it, when princes come 
into fellowftiip with one another, and render the hydr$ 
wiih many heads no longer the monfter of hh\e.— Union 
between nation and nation, is proved neither to be eafy 
nor acceptable ; but union between princes is not only 
c^afy, but fafcinatihg ; for it fecures their power at home, 
and facilitates foreign acquifitions by a much more ex- 
peditious mode, than conqueft ; and now that princes 
have learned this fatal fccret, it is more than ever ne- 
ceflary to be watchful, as well for our privileges, as for 
OUT liberties ; and to take care, in England particularly, 
that we perifti by neither end of the conftitution, the 
court or the mob. 

4. But a fpecific confequence is likely to arife from 
the concert of princes againft France, and from the 
combination of the triumvirs againft the world, which 
I here think it important to detail, at confidcrable 

length. 

The infular fituation and the ftrength of Great- 
Britain have fo much withdrawn our jealoufy from any 
except the maritime powers, that the firft and fecond 
partitions of Poland have been rather reprobated among 
us in a moral, than apprehended in a political view. But 
if we are too felf-confident to fear the triumvirs at 
home, I think I Ihall at leaft fucceed in creating a 

jealoufy 



jeaioufy refpe£Hrigone of them abroad, by difplaying the 
dangers with which Ruffia threatens our Eaft'Inditi : 
chiefly by means of her Polifli acquifitions, thedifcords 
of France, and the imprudence of Britairti 

If the wars againft the Turks have not put RiifSa 
into the poflcffion of large tradls of country, they have 
at leaft given her important ports and a neceflfary ex- 
perience, and broken the fpirit of the Turkiih forces as 
much as they have animated that of her own. But 
the territories which were omitted to be retained by her 
out of her Conquefts in the field over an Infidel power^ 
have been more than made up to her by her frauds in 
the cabinet againft a chriftian power ; Poland beir^ 
made to pay the whole of the forfeit for Turkey. The 
Ruffians having formed their ports and marine eftablifh- 
ments in the quarter of the Black and Cafpian Seas, it 
only remained to add provifions and ftores, and to fecure 
rivers by which to convey fuch from the countries pro- 
ducing them. — This had been efFedcd by means of the 
two fucceffive partitions of Poland, which have given 
to her the entire corn countries of the Ukraine, and 
whole provinces ^ of foreft, together with the courfe 
of all the rivers Eaft of the Danube. The obftacles to 
the Rurtian afms from a barren frontier in Alia, and 
from a difficult country in Europe, have now wholly 
vaniflied ; and Ruflia is brought clofe to Conilantinoplc 
without one intervening foitrefs to oppofe her. This 
celebrated city> which is chiefly rtrong to a maritime 
invader, is no longer fo to an enemy difembarking 
near it, to attack it by land. — But what is ftill more 
important than this, is the confideration, that the Turks 
are not only an exhaufted, felf-dilFolving power { but 
are in fad, fcarcely to be called a nation^ but are rather 
to be held as the remnant of the conquerors over various 
O 2 nations; 
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natioms being very few In number, compared with Ae 
extent of their empire. If the Ruffians therefore once 
obtain the central pojl or Jeurcet from which the popu- 
lation and power of the Turks have chiefly flowed, 
little effort will be requifite for completing the con- 
queft of Afia Minor ; aided, as the RuflTians will be, 
by the Greek Chriftians who fwarm throughout ihe 
Turkifli dominions, and by the deje£tion into which 
defeat, certain traditions, and the want of European 
allies will drive the Turks. And while all hrftory on 
the one hand, proves the eafe with which Afia Minor 
may be over-run, when at tasked with fuperior vigor; 
the hiftory of the Crufades has demonflrated, on the 
other, that the whole of Europe will in vain exert it- 
felf for ages together^ to fubdue it when defended with 
a like vigor. This then opens the road of Ruffia to India 
by the Per/tan gulph. — The facility with which a rabble 
of Mamalucks may be expelled from Egypt, by a regular 
fleet and army, or may be bribed with the pillage of 
Turkey to furrender it, leaves no doubt about the prac- 
ticability of her paflage to India by the Red Sea ; for 
whatever was the faft on this fubjed refpeding the 
ancients, the talents of modern engineers may in a 
finglc year, float a Ruffian fquadron with tranfports^ 
acrofs the Ifthmus of Suez to the Indian Ocean. In 
the hands of Ruffia alfo, thi Black and Cafpian Seas, 
and the fouthern courfe of the Indian rivers, will be 
important articles, in the fhape of water-communi- 
cations.— But water out of the quefUon, India is open to 
Ruffia by iand. Afia always has been the (eat of wide 
and rapid conquefts, in which the Tartar and Perfian 
cavalry have always formed principal ingredients ; and 
with refpe<% to India in particular, Catharine will feek 
not to be inferior to Genghis Khan, to Tamerlane, or 

to 
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to Kouli Khan ; (to fay nothing of other mighty 
conquerors in other parts of Afia, both ancient and 
modern.} To be herfelf fingly, then, the Semiramis 
of the North and of the South, of the Eaft and of 
the Weft ; to render Afia more of a family pofTeffion, 
than x^merica has been to Spain, while (he deceives 
and mocks all the potentates of the earth ; this is her 
proud ambition* 

Let me here paufe and aflc, what have we to oppofe 
to this reafoning ; and if the reafoning be good, what 
have we to oppofe to the progrefs of RuJJia ? I believe 
but h'ttle : but that little will feem far lefs, when we 
confider what follows. — Ruflia already abounds m men ; 
and her conquefts will give her more, provided {he has 
objeSs of plunder to prefent to them. The North 
which is full of faftnefleSt and is hardy and poor, will 
fight againft the South which is rich and open as to 
country, and feeble and timid 35 to inhabitants. Our 
chief fortrefles in India lie towards the maritime 
frontiers ; and inland, where perhaps the moft danger 
lies, we poflefs little befides ftations for petty corps of 
troops to proteft our tax-gatherers. To keep in order 
twenty millions of people we have an army of natives, 
and lefs (I fpeak at hazard) than fifty thoufand Euro- 
peans of every age, fex, and profeflion, including 
foldiery. Thus circumftanced, we feok by actively 
favoring the prefent combination of European powers 
againft France, and in behalf of the triumvirs, to be 
inftrumental in introducing a power into the neighbour- 
hood of India, which is in the train of commanding the 
means of attacking India by land and by fea ; which can 
wafte fifty thoufand of its forces annually, for a number 
of years fucccflively, ' with eafe ; and can always be a 
campaign in advance upon us in India, becaufe diftancc 
O 3 will 
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will conceal her preparations, and flie can always begio 
to operate when our feafon for parting the Cape of 
Good-Hope terminates. If we are always to remain 
armed in Jndia againd this power, we {hall wade one 
of our boaded refources for domeftic ufes, namely, the 
revenue acquired out of India, back again upon India, and 
fend much of our own revenue into India to accompany 
it. If war at four thoufand miles dillance in America, 
was ruinous, muft it not be ftill more ruinous, when re- 
moved to the diftance of ten thoufand miles ? 

Let ns then beware of exalting Rullia and Auftria, 
and depreifing France. The two former powers feem 
Jikely to be omnipotent to the Eaftward, whenever they 
aft with united force ; and if Ruffia ihould grow too 
large to be wielded as a fmgle empire, its operations 
will l?e little impeded by being divided among the ifTue 
of the prefent emprefs, upon a fyftezn of confederacy. — 
As to f ranee, her iflands will give us only one million of 
peoplet and will render every one jealous of our navy, 
and fend evpry nation to the free parts of India for 
fugar« Let us then, looking to twenty millions of fub- 
jefts in India, leave to France her iflands, as the nurfery 
pf a certaifi proportion of n^vy ; let us alfo leave her 
old poffcflions in ^he Indian feas to her, to fecure her 
jnterefted attention to that quarter, wh^re the |luflians 
may fo fopn threaten ^very thing; for nothing can be 
more important to us, in fuch a predicament, than to 
jhave the French for our coyoppratofs, on account of 
their proxin^ity to the Levant, as well as the power 
of their land forces. — Jf thefe fchemes l)e faid to b^ 
novel, let us anfwer in one word, fo is our own fituation; 
and it would be wonderful indeed, if old fyftems ftould 
anfwer for new pofitions. — But how it can be wife 
^pon any fyftem, to thf0\v France i^ito the vortex af 
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the triumvirate, and to prevent her having an indc* 
fendent cenftitution, uninfluenced by dangerous family con^ 
neSiionSf pofleffed as (he is of fuch povi^ers for ferving, 
and fuch means for injuring us; is beyond my little 
talent to unravel. Do not our hiftory and our national 
profperity each prove, that fince the time of William 
the Conqueror, France has never been able once to 
hazard our exiftence ; but like a teazing fly has only 
produced in fome cafes a falutary njovement and ex- 
ertion, or like a nmora in others has operated as an ufe- 
ful check to the vivacity of ambition. — But in any 
event, agreeing as I have foroierly done, with much 
of what minifters had in view at the time of the Rufliaa 
armament, I cannot but wonder at their prefent mea- 
fiires. If ihey cannot indeed fuccefsfully obflruSf the 
triumvirs, yet at leaft, I can fee no rcafon for their 
pofitively aiding them ; and if Oczakow was importan;t 
as a key, furely the new trails which Ruffia has ob- 
tained from Poland, ferve as a lever to turn and to 
render ufeful th^t key; and if Oczakow a^d Ruflia 
Y/hich are diftant, were to be deemed important, fo 
muft Poland and the concert of princes be, which touch 
fiill nearer upon ns ; unlefs miniftry confider the balance 
of power, as mechanics would do, and fiippofe that 
weights are to have efFed, in proportioxi as they fta;i4 
pemote from the centre, 

5. Promifes in public affairs, feldom form a good 
political fecurity, it being thought a mark of ingenuity 
by politicians, to be able to deceive ; ftratagems to be- 
tray mankind being nearly as common in the dofet, as 
in war, and, held almoft as lawful.— Crinve^ alfo feem 
as little fcrupled, as falfehoods.— JHaving formerly dif- 
wffed the condud of Pruffia with this view, let us 

O 4 loot* 



look, for our prefent confirmation, at what has paiTed 
on the part of RuJJia in the Crimea, in Turkey, and in 
Poland. 

By the peace of Kainardgi, in 1774, Ruffia made the 
Crimea " independent" of Turkey ; and then plotted 
againft this independence, having debauched its Khan 
Sahim Gheray, whom ihe penfioned for a (hort time in 
Ruflia, then abandoned to the cleemofynary favours of 
the Poles, and at laft unfeelingly faw return to Turkey, 
ultimately to meet the fate of his apoftacy, namely, 
poifon, or the bow-ftring. The Crimea, thus fo ge- 
neroufly made independent^ was foon by the forced ccffion 
of the Turks, converted into a Ruffian pofleffion ; and 
its native inhabitants were nearly all maflacred or ex- 
pelled by their good brothers the Rnflians, in order to 
furnifh a clear field, a fort of tabula raja^ for adventurers 
to fettle there under Ruffian aufpices. 

Various other connexions or dominions of Turkey^ 
were equally the fubjeft of the machinations of Ruffia ; 
whofe mandates went even to the* change of governors, 
and to other glaring meafures of •' internal policy.''^ Yet 
in fpite of all this, in the war-manifefto of 1787, the 
Emprefs fays, •' our uninterrupted love of the peace and 
•• quiet ^ which conjlitute the happinefs of the human race^ 
*' is apparent j as is our condefcenjion alfo, in the means 
** which we have employed without fuccefs, for main- 
•* tainrng a good underftanding with the Porte." 

Poland alfo, in its turn, has been blefled^ like . the 
Crimea, with Ruffian protedion ; and with fimilar con-r 
fequcnces ; for it was robbed of a large portion of its 
dominions in 1772, under the comforting afTurance, 
that ^t leaft its refidue fhould be " independent/' 
under the triple guarantee of the partnerfliip which had 
plundered it, Poland, in fa£t, remained without under-? 

going 
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going any farther partition, for the term of twenty 
years, of which jealoufy was the chief reafon ; but it 
was governed in the interim, by Ruffia, like a de- 
pendent fief. 

The fame revolution which had withdrawn France 
from foreign concerns, having by a fingular reverfe, 
caufed a jealoufy of her in foreign counfri^s, RuiSa faw in 
this fituation a double reafoning for renewing her in- 
trigues, becaufe they had thus a double opportunity for 
fuccefs. To alter the eftabliflied courfe of a govern- 
ment, to force nobles to retreat from the feat of public 
affairs, to violate the perfon (to ufe her own phrafe) of 
'* The Lord's anointed ;" thefc were- crimes in the 
French, which flie fo loudly reprobated, and with fuch 
pious zeal, that fome of the very Princes who were 
apprized of certain of her o%vn proceedings, believed 
in her fincerity. — With a view to render the farce ftill 
more colourable, (he difpatched a Miniller to Coblentz, 
gave money to the Emigrants, careifed the French 
Princes and ariftocracy, afFedled to perfecute other 
Frenchmen, and circulated univerfal rumours of her 
intention of embarking in the French crufade. In the 
mean time, without contributing a fingle foldier or failor 
to this crufade, (he inundated Poland with her troops, 
and (though defended by an army thrice as numerous as 
that, which ufually defends our own ifland,) Poland 
in a few weeks was obliged to furrender at difcretion ; 
efpecially as Pruffia (oh! pudor,) PrulTia, her Mentor 
in her^new government and her ally in her new career, 
gave intimations, that (he was in the Riiflian fecret» 
and that foale fatal fentence had been jointly and irre- 
vocably pronounced. Ruflia and Pruffia, two of the 
three co-guarantees of Poland, at length explained their 
intentions; which were, that Poland (hould again be 
I thrown 
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tfirown into the melting pot, and again furnifh each of 
tbem with a bribe for their tender raercy, in not taking 
the whole of it.— The will of Auftria is ftill kept back 
in awful filence* 

Bnt Ruflia does not paufe here. Her ambition is 
amphibious; (he muft be great by land and by fea, 
and fhinc both as an European and an Afiatic power. 
Trufling, therefore, that (he has now contributed to 
dliDw Europe into a long fcene of confufion, (he is pre- 
paring a new war againft Turkey ; and, as the beft 
prelude to it, (he continues her courteous affurances 
of her defire of a good underftanding, and of her love 
for the peace and happinefs of the human race. In 
the mean time, every appearance of armament on her 
fide (lands attributed to the (\ate of Europe and of 
France; though as her only wi(h is Xo prevent a general 
peace, it is her fecret aim, that while (he makes every 
femWance of favouring the crufaders, the French may 
be able to oppofe a firm refiftance to them. 

In (hort the conduft of Ruflia is in every refpeft fa 
flagrant, that I cannot quit it without forae farther 
comments and hints, which I think in(lru£iive at this 
jun^lure. — Firft then, when the Ruflians entered Po- 
land, in May 1792, the commencing words, the Evohe, 
Evohe, of her manifefto, were «» Independence and Liberty ;'* 
*• the unfullied prefervation of which precious attributes 
« of the political exiftence of Poland," together with 
« the integrity of the rights and prerogatives of the iU 
" luftrious Poli(h nation'* were proclaimed as her con- 
ftant objefts, in which her " formal engagements" alfo 
OHicurred. So much for profeflions, of which the above 
is a literal tranfcript. — Next, Ruffia has lately fignified 
to the Poles, that all her interference in Poli(h concerns, 
hjis been founded on the " reciprocal interejis'* of the 

two 
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two countries, as neighbours ; and that thirty years 
have proved this neighbourhood, to be a burthen (on 
account of her immenfe expences), without having pre- 
vented the diforders of the republic. We have thus a 
full confcffion of the fraternizing principles, during 
thirty years, of an old government, which like a good- 
natured lawyer, has thruft itfelf unaflced, into the con- 
cerns of others. But did Ruflia expedl, that any one 
government (hould do juftice in fellowfhip, to two diflinS 
nations r Certainly (he did not, for the double reafon, 
that the thing is in itfelf impofTible, and that (he never 
intended to do fuch juftice, but only to ferve her own 
ambition. — Here then it is important to remark, that 
the naotive in Rullia, for all this turbulent condufl, is 
nothing elfe but to be talked of, . And here it is that I 
ihall digrefs a moment, to notice a particular, in which 
hiftorians highly deferve cenfure. The mjnor objefts of 
morality are well enough underftood by hiftorians, and 
fatire is not wanting in courage to chaftjfe the violations 
of them. But the larger lines of, morality, which be- 
long to government and to nations, are fcarcely yet 
feized by them. They look out for events, without 
relation to principles ; they feek to intereft us, rather 
than to inftruc^ us •, and holding that princes are pri- 
vileged to commit crimes, their praSicc is to mak^ 
them brilliant. Thus princes think it is not neccflary 
to ferve mankind, but only to aftoni(h them ; and that 
fuccefs renders every thing innocent, and even laudable. 
Would to God that fome man of fuperior talents would 
undertake in an enlighted manner, a hiftory of modern 
Europe, (a work in every view rnuch wanted) wher^ 
battles (hould figure lefs than philanthropy, where mei> 
(hould be praifcd for the good and not for the mifchief 
they do, and where we (hould be told not only of wjia^t 
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is done, but (in an occafional manner) of what is left 
undone. It is thus that princes not only from (landing 
in awe of hifiory, but from being really informed by it, 
may finally come to deferve its honeil praifes. — But to 
return to our fubjedl ; the laft comment which I Ihall 
make in this place refpeAing Ruffian politics^ is that it 
is inexcufable in us to think, that events fecretly 
menaced from that quarter are not to happen^ becaufe 
they are in their nzture furprijing ; though at the fame 
time we know, that extraordinary events muft fallout 
within fome period or other \ and that in no period have 
they more abounded, than in our own, which has wlt^ 
neffed the progrefs of Ruflia and Pru/Iia as it were from 
their cradles, the marked declenfion of Turkey, the 
fucceflive partitions and the revolution of Poland^ the 
important revolution of America, the revolutions of 
France flill ftranger than all the reft, the armed neu- 
trality, the concert of princes, the fate of the Catholic 
religion, the navigations of the admirable Cook, and 
the magic of modern artifts and natural philofophers^ 
Let us then with thefe preparatives, look ftedfaftly at 
Ruflia, and judging of what (he both dares to do, and 
can do, by what (he has done, let us count all her 
promifes and pretences for nothing, and try her by 
thofe data, which can alone be fubmitted to our know- 
ledge, previous to the execution of her projeQs. If 
after this criterion (hall have been employed, what I 
have faid refpeding the probable aims of Ruflia againft 
Turkey and the Eafl, including India, (hall fail to 
imprefs ; then either the reader or myfelf muft be un- 
fortunate ; though my earneft prayer is, that peace or 
the independence of France may (to the deep con- 
fufion of Ruflia) make his opinion of the two appear 
the better.— For myfelf, when I recoiled the mode in 

which 
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"which the Emprefs acquired and (to the prejudice of 
hex fon) ftill retains her crown, the fpirit of her reign, 
her journey to Cherfon to be there inaugurated by 
anticipation in her Greek or Eaftem Empire^ the 
ridiculous deceptions put upon her in the courfe of that 
journey, the Greek names given to her children, and 
the temper of her daughter-in-law, joined to the pre- 
ceding circumftances ; I fay, when I recoiled: thcfc 
things, I cannot doubt of what is and what will con- 
tinue to be the temper of the Ruflian courts with re- 
gard to the Turkifli dominions, and to Alia generally ; 
and that it is in the utmoft degree important fos Great- 
Britain, to watch the whole, with unceafing attention ; 
that at lead by a negative conduct, we may fave ourfelves 
from mifchief, and return to that happy indifference to 
continental affairs, in which in general we may io lafely 
indulge. 

6. My next attention will be given to the comparifon 
of the principles of monarchies and republics, as to the 
fubje<^ of mixing in the affairs oi foreign countries. 

Hiftory, I believe, will juftify our laying it down 
as a rule, that monarchies are always ambitious, and 
republics only frequently fo ; of which the reafon is 
clear ; for the monarch (in this fingle refped) iden- 
tifying himfelf with bis nation, thinks that all its in- 
creafe goes to his own aggrandifement ; and therefore 
he is commonly engaged either in intrigues, or in 
wars, efpecially as ftate-fecrecy generally ferves to 
cover his projedls. Republics on the other hand, are 
only belligerent and intermeddling, according to their 
objeds, their ftruSure, and their fituation.— But far- 
ther, if Princes have occafionally abdicated, or called in 
partners to their thrones (of which they have generally 

repented) ; 
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tepented) ; perhaps, in no inftance, unlefs ini favor df 
their relations, have they, v^hile living, voluntarily 
Avlded their dominions. Notwithftanding, however, 
the various objedions to republics (and they are con- 
fiderable in the prefent ftate of mankind), yet we muft 
allow, that many of the ancient republics permitted 
independent colonies to iflue from their bofom, as fwarms 
iffue from a mother hive, without purfuing them with 
any claims oi Jupremacy; and the American republics, 
in various inibtnces. have even parted with territory 
and people clofe adjoining, allowing them to become 
independent ftatcs; and have then admitted thefe off- 
fcts to a proportional weight la their general con- 
federacy. — It is my own opinion, that France with 
cur encouragement, would no lefs have delighted in 
a pacific and domeftic fyilem, than America; but 
taking her as fhe ftands, and without adverting even 
to the inquiry as to the priority of provocation re- 
fpeQing the prefent war, I am ready to compare her 
condufk with that of Ruifia, upon the fubjed in 
queftion. 

For example, France, in the cafe of Savoy, talked 
of an aptitude in the two nations for union ; and, in 
like manner, the Emprefs, in her manifefto of 1792, 
tells the Poles that they were a nation " whofe identity 
*• of origin and language, and many other, circum- 
" ftances of relationfliip with the nation (he governed, 
«* had rendered interefting to her eyes^ — Again ; the 
French in general have paid for their fupplies in Belgia, 
though by the laws of war, Belgia was in part, to be 
confidered as a conquered country : but the Ruffian army, 
which, without any legitimate pretence, entered Poland, 
immediately exa6ted magazines from the inhabitants, 
then fold thofe magazines for their private emolu- 
ment. 
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Inent, and ended by living at free quarters. — Next, 
the French within their own country have forced a 
general oath upon every perfon ; but the Ruflians, in a 
country which is not their own, have impofed an oath, 
even upon the clergy, (of whom multitudes are not of 
the Greek communion}, and have giveq only three 
months to the refra^ory landed proprietors to fell their 
eftates in a glutted market ; to fay nothing of their over- 
throw of all municifal and other law.—I^ the French 
likewife, are accufed of examining travellers, and of 
erefting a fyftem of paffports and arrefts; furely, in 
cafe of a civil war, either in Ruflia or in the dominions 
of any other of the confederates, travellers and refi- 
dents would not find more mercy, than at prefent is 
found in France : for more is fcarcely (hewn in thefe 
countries even in peace. If this be denied, let us refer 
to the fad tenants of Siberia, and to La Fayette to ex- 
plain the difference. — Finally, to (hew at lead the parity 
of the French and their opponents, even as to the affixing 
ciafftc names to foreign territories, we may obferve the 
Crimea decorated by Ruflia with the . name of Tiirr/Vtf 
Cherfonefus\ as would the Netherlands have been with 
that of Aujirafta, had they been exchanged .lateljr for 
Bavaria. This laft inftance of coincidence of condud, 
would perhaps be too trivial to mention, were if. 
not in order to obferve from it, the fafcinatiom 
of names, and the poflibility of their occafioning mo- 
mentous events : fuch for example, as the attempt to 
renew the Eaflern and fVeftern empires of antiquity, in 
favour of the tzvo princes of Europe who by their 
ftrength, their pofition, their poflible and too probable 
union, and their exclufive imperial titles, with other 
nominal pretenfions, may beft feem intitled to their 
pofleflion. 

7. Let 
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7. Let mc now introduce a farther fliort theory 
refpeding the fpontaneous union of the two nations, upon 
a reed fyftem of fraternity. — Is there any thing it may 
be faid, to oppofe this ? I anfwer yes ; objeftion may 
often be neceflary. In politics, intentions are feldom 
for any length of time, to be trufted ; and where a 
ftate, already comparatively great, may become greater 
than is compatible with the fafety of its neighbours, 
thofe neighbours may oppofe, or at leaft (by means 
which are within themfelves) may avoid contributing 
to, this dangerous concord. — ^As to Savoy and Belgia, 
it feems that the French proceeded to unwarrantable 
lengths refpeding them, upon a Aill different principle 
from that which is juft mentioned ; and therefore I 
Ihall obferve, that fuch are the fludluations of war, 
that till a p§ace determines the ultimate meafure of its 
fuccefs, it muft often be highly improper and cruel to 
make changes in conquered dominions, which may 
foon revert to their old fituation, after being needlefsly 
thrown into intermediate internal diforder ; and con- 
fcquently that poffeffions which may be thus tranfitory, 
ought in general to be held merely as pledges in depoftt. — 
But to fpeak more at large, I mud obferve, that an 
union can hardly be called voluntary, which is not at- 
tended with the true circumftances of free volition, 
namely, deliberation and felf poffeflion, free from foreign 
force. Indeed, upon French principles, the very do- 
minion fuppofed to be incorporated, ought at all times 
to be able to revife its own aft, and to be able to dif- 
unite itfelf at pleafure; provided no joint obje6l6fa 
permanent nature, (hall have occurred in the interim, 
to prevent it. — But in any event, it is clear, that none 
of the pretended incorporations of territory and people 
made by the French, are more cenfurable than the in- 
corporations 
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CGfporatibns fiiadc by the triumvirate, (wHofc ptocdfedl^ 
ings on this head, it. muft be obfcrved, arc not yet 
cpme to a clofe) or than thofe agitated by the chamief 
of reunions under the French monarch, Louis XIV > 
cfpecially as the prefent French it leaft accompany their 
condufl with this check and this . balfum, that they 
place their new friends in the fame fittiation with them- 
felves ; without retaining (any more than they do in 
the cafe of Corfica, as it now {lands arranged,} any^ 
fuperiority or precedence. — The moft important remark 
however^ to make upon this fubjeft is, that a fyftem 
of union of nation to nation^ whether happening fpon- 
taneoufly or otherwife, is more or lefs dangerous^ ac^ 
cording to the principles, the power, and the pofition 
of the parties. A potentate^ therefore, (like Ruflia) 
which is belligerent by profeflion^ which has immenfo 
ftrength, and is placed in the midfl of a multitude of 
objcdls of prey, is the potentate of all others the lead 
to be indulged with pradicing under fuch a fyflem : bul 
fhould there be an union of fuch potentates among them- 
felves,{like that of the triumvirs) I will not fay concluded, 
but merely poffible ; can there be a doubt whether at leaft 
encouragement towards them ought not to be withheld in 
fuch cafe. — When a martial power can once make con- 
queft into a traffic^ by enabling one conqueft to pay the 
cxpence of itfelf and of a fuccecding one ; and when it 
can produce another dangerous union, namely that of 
adding new recruits out of its new conquefts, to fwell 
its old armies ; then indeed will it have combined to^ 
gether the moft dangerous of all fyftems, and never will 
its temple of Janus be (hut, while there is a world left 
to be fubdued* — By thefe rules let France be judged, 
compared with the triumvirs. 

P 8* Thf 
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%. The laft genenil remark which t ttmti Ittake/ 
Itgurds the power of baUt upon the fAind of man re*' 
fpeAing wart. — ^If a petty lirigafion fbouid occur he^ 
tween two neighboDrHig corporate tcyvirns^ every mair 
would (ee the nladneft and atrocity of one of them 
propofing to ilorm, and ftt4l more to exterminate, the 
other; and therefore nothing but cuftom (introduced 
chiefly by princes and chieftains) csnr tf^afce ffte prac- 
tice feem tolerable between nationSf where it is fa 
much more abfurd; btcaufe the fees to the advocate 
armies which plead the caufe at ifliie, are more enor-* 
mouSy the opportunity for mifchief more extenfiver 
and the gains (if any) leis praportionafe, in the cafe 
of nations than of towns.—- But even allowing nations 
to go to war, ftiU wars may be more hBmanized than af 
prefenty without injury to their principal intention ; for 
what in general are the pre/ent iaws cfwarr but only fuch 
jpeliqucs of the laws of juftice and civilization, as the 
barbarous habits of men have permitted to fubfift 
during war, for the mutual convenience of tht combat 
tents. But the habits of men are fo eftabliflied on this 
fubjefl, that it was ridiculous in the French, in the out- 
fct of the war, to fuppofe (as they fecmed to do) tha* 
fhefe habits could be fuddenly changed.— As our habits 
however have been greatly revolted by the nvuelif 
.which common warlike proceedings have aiTumed^ 
when managed by the French ; it is to be wiflicd, 
that Europe at leaft fbouid take advantage of this 
mode, as it were, of getting at truth by JurprtT^; h 
as to amend its own too fimilar proceedings. — But, 
till that fortunate moment (hall arrive^ it may be pro- 
per to attempt to bring ourfclves at leaft into a ftate of 
charity and candour towards the French. Aud for 
Ibis purpofe I (hall cite a paflage ftrongly defcriptive- 
2 of 



bf the plfdc66dihgs of old ejtablijhed governments to* 
tnrards their neighbours. It is extrafied from an au-^ 
thor, whom I have fometimes thought became a mifan^ 
thrope^ froin the very cifcumftance of his having 
been capable of rtfpe&ing his race» had it been mord 
defcrving of it ; for I muft add by the by, that perhaps 
the beft poffible temper for a public charafter^ is neither 
that which is too fanguine as to the virtues of men» 
nor that which is too irritable as to their vices \ but 
rather diat^ which has learned' to r^m/^i^jni/^ them, an({ 
to perceive, that if mankind cannot be made per- 
fed» they may at lead be improved ; which therefore 
comprehends that heavenly fentiment, *^ forgive them* 
** f(w: they kntnu not what they do.'*^^Thc paflage I al- 
hide to is as follows : 

•* Sometimes, the quarrel between two Princes is to 
*■ decide which of them fhall difpoffefs a third of his 
** dominions, where wither of them pretends to any 
'• right* Sometimes one Prince quarrels with another, 
** for fear the other (hould quarrel with him. Sometimes 
** a war i$ entered upon, becaiife the enemy is too 
*^ Jtreng: and fometimes becaufe he is too weak. 
** Sometimes our neighbours want the things which 
*« we have, or havo the things which we want; and 
•• we both fight, till they take ours or give us theirs*. 
*« It is a very juftifiable caufe of war to invade a country 
" after the people have been wafted by famine^ de- 
" ftroyed by peftiknce^ or en[)broilcd by faSfims among 
•• themfelves. It is juftifiable to enter into a war' 
" againft our neareft ally, when one of his towns lies 
" convenient for us, or a territory of land that would 
" render our dominions round and compad* If a 

• £Thefe are commercial wars.] 
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<' Prince fends forces into a nation where the-ptopl^ 
*' are poor and ignorant^ he may lawfully put half of 
" them to dtatbf and make ilaves of the red, in order 
<< to civilize and reduce them from their harharous way 
f* of living. It is a very i/n^//, honourable,, and, fre- 
<' quent pra6lice« when one Prince 4ef^reB the afTiftanco 
\* of another* to fecure him againft an invafion, that 
<< the afTiftant (when he has driven out the invader,) 
" fliould Jcize on the dminions himjtif ; and kili* im- 
** prifon, or banifh the Prince he came to relieve." — 
But perhaps . it will be expe£ied, that I fhould give a 
graver authority upon this occafion, than Swipes GuU 
liver: and therefore without referring to common- 
place, I fliall cite a few detached paflfages from Tacitus* 
** Sua retincrc, privatac domus ; de alienis certare, re- 
•' giam laudem eflc." — " Facilior inter malos confenAis 
«' ad bellum, quam in pace, ad concordiam." — "Penes 
•< (juos aurum et opes, precipuae bellorum caufas/' — 
*• Libertas W Jfeciofa mmina prsetexuntur: nee quif^ 
*K quam altenum fervitium et dominationem fibi. con* 
" cupivit, ut non eadem ifta vocabula ufurparet.** 

But I fhall now conclude by a fliort exhortation in 
favour of peace. — Let us, then, with a view to the 
termination of the war, recoUeS the alleged cau/es of 
it. Thefe were, firft our allies ; who appear fafe and 
contented. Next, our domeftic levellers ; who appear 
to be themfelves levelled and filenced $ not by external, 
but by internal means. And laftly, the fecurity of 
Europe ; and here as the French, have made their wild 
experiment in favour of an infbntaneous transfufion of 
opinions from nation to nation, and find the fuccefs of 
it impodible, and the burthen of the attempt ruinotis ; 
they have given, when joined to the antipathy of Eu- 
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rope, thiC bed poffible pledge to be had, for their ftiture 
good behaviouri — But fays Mr. Dundas, (in the rtof^ 
of the crown) we are feeking after an " eiFedual barrier^* 
agaiuft France. If this means the triple line of for- 
trefles on the Eaft of France, Marfhal Saxe's &gaciois 
opinion in favour of fortrefles, as Jfparattd frwn towns^ 
may convince us, that it would be much wifer and 
cheaper, ^o have fuch fortrefles ere^d de nevo ; than to 
feek the acquifition by war of thofe of a i£^/v/i/defcription 
now belonging to the French.— But lafHy, the idea of 
indemnification intervenes .; on which fubjcdk we have 
only to obferve, that whenever a country, like Greatr 
Britain, obtaias a prize out of the lottery of war, it pays 
Iten.-ifold its value ; independent of the queftion, whether 
it is Juft to feek for this fpecies of remuneration. 

But in the mean lime, let •us go back to the quefUoa 
of the ficuriiy of Europe: and aflc our confcienceSp 
whether in prefent circumftances, the feourity of Europe 
and of mankind, of public and of private rights, is not 
more ^endangered by the triumvirate of Ruffia, Auftria, 
and PrAiffla, or even by the duumvirate of Ruflia and 
Auftria, or eyea jby Ruflia ajone, than it is by France? 
If this be fo, theh Jet us feriouily confider, what is to 
prevent a peace ? — Is it dignity, wounded dignity; 
*• which drags its flow length along ?" Alas ! dignity^ in 
its true fenfe, means only the a£ling in correfpondence 
to character ; though in its corrupt and inflammatory 
fenfe, it implies (late and irritability, an unaccommoda- 
ting manner regardlefs of confequences, and the purfuit 
of pride without attention to prudence. But th^re is 
another word, qwite as high founding as dignity, and a 
little more ufeful in politics ; I mean magnanimity. Mag-i 
lianimity fignifies a maftery of the paflions : it makes nicn 
not merely the equals, but thefgpcjriors of thei^'jeoemies^ 
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it conciHttes intcreft with dignity, ^nd kiodneft with 
pride ; it is fonder of fpontaneous» than of extorted con- 
eeiBonSy as rendering all parties happy^ as well as all 
parties fiife ; and it is the companion pf a great temper 
and a great underftanding, as much as pride is that of 
little ones. Let us. then, deal with magnamnity towards 
the French ; and " be to their faults a little blind, ^nd 
*' to their virtues very kind." — But above all let us 
avoid the ra(h opinion, that we c^n give to the French 
thi gwtmment which we dtfirt ; for it is not enough to. 
wi(h the prefent men away^ unlefs we can fay who are 
to fMtiw them \ and in this refpeA, I venture to fay, 
that we feek fomething which is not for us^ but for the 
ftniinental powers alone to decide.— Every thing theji 
leads us to conclude, that France, as far as relates to 
our exifience, is a puny enemy ; but that the others are 
tremendous; for whatever fh^y (hall determine in the 
^Sairs of Europe, unlefs France ihall aid us, it is out of 
our power to gainfay. 

As to Ruflia, it is mortifying to think how (he de- 
ludes us. A woman we are told has already beguiled 
pur race; and a woman, without (he js oppofed, h 
figain about to do the fame. She throws down among 
ys the apple of difcord; thinking, that while we are 
running after it, (he Ihall hcrfelf win the prize.— But 
let us recover our recolle6lion. The Emprefs has no 
^harader for Jcntimfnt about her ; and has given much 
caufe for being fufpeiSed both of deception and am- 
bition, efpecially when (he has before her an oppor- 
tunity of employing both qualities, like the prefent.-^ 
As to her people, we are told by a high authority, 
fhat we muft flay a Ru(fian, before he can feel ; and 
they certainly poffefs that improbus labor in war, which 
fnakes them truly formidable ; having, as in the cafe of 
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a defperate fencer, (otnetbing which k mora polcit 
than ikill. Let us then difdaih her pietended overtures 
for aflifting us ; {nam iimeo Dtmaos it dona ferentis :) 
for fte will only treat with us, gain time, and end in 
feeking to over-reach us. Rather, then, let us coniider 
iier as n^aning to do her worft, and guard againii it; 
^nd ^en fhe lends ambafladors to talk to us about 
;the concerns of France and of Europe, let us a& th« 
part of HefituHitf of whoia we pretend u> be the 
favorites. 

* Jam ccelam terramqaej noo £ae aumine, veati^ 

* Mifcere et -tantas andetis toUeBe moles ? 

^ Quos ego^^-^^d motus praeftat componere fiuAa$^ 

* Maturate fugam» regique hstc dicite veftro : 

* Non illi imperium pelagic faevuRique tridentem ; 

* Sed mibi forte datum. Tenet ille immania faxa^ 
^ Vcftras, Eure, domes : illi fe jaAet in auli, 

* .^lus, et claufo vcntorum carccrc rcgnct/ 
Sic ait : dido citius, tumida acquora placat, 
Colledafque fugat n«bes« folemque reducit. 

As to wars ad iitiemecionemt they are not neceffary 
with France, for France cannot harm us : they are 
far more neceflary, if they were prafticable, with powers 
-of a more noxious nature,— As to France, her fate is 
perhaps difficult to read. But this we may know, 
Aat affaulted as flie is with a hurricane from within^ 
^nd from without, during which the wind is veering 
into every quarter, it is difficult, even (hould flie fall, to 
fay which way (he (hall fall ; but all that we know is, 
that there is much danger, that which ever way ih 
4ree falls, Jo Jball it lie. And if we think it wift 
-to run the hazard of accident ; if we choofe to reftore 
the antral link in the chain of the familj compadli rein- 
P 4 forced 
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Tdfced ts it now is by new members and by new 
motives^ be it fo; but in that cafe, I fliallbeableto 
difcover no national caufe for continuing the war, but 
only fuch perfonal ones, as I (hall not wi(h, and the 
favourers of them will not choofe to name.— Let us, 
then, inftantiy quit this war for vague public objeds, 
where danger equally attends good' and bad fuccefs, 
while we have peace ai our eommdnd\ remembering, that 
fo long as we find a power -in France - capable of con- 
ducing a war, we find a power capable of concluding a 
peace ; and that the only thing meriting our attention 
upon this occafion is, in whom refides th^ fpring of 
action as to the war in France ; for, as to mutability and 
inconfiftency, the charge on thefe heads ^s equally heavy 
ggaind ^he confederates^ ^s ^^fnft ][^rance. 

A CALM OBSERFER. 



LETTER XII. 

Pjfblifhe^ June 7, 1793. 

SIR, 

MY prefcnt correfpondence is now at its clofe, in 
cdnfequence of my having difculTed all and more 
than the objeds for which I became pledged at its com- 
ijncncement, except what refpefts the death of the King 
of France. — As ^^is topic is of confiderable hiftoric 
(Tiagnitude^ and the impreffion from it operates tp pro^ 
Jong our impolitic war, I ftiall begin my prefent letter 
"yv'iih a few refleflions on the charafter and fate of this 
unhappy prince, and then proceed to other matter. 

•' ■ And 
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• And here I muft obferve, that if Louis XVI. while 
ht lived, was wholly neglected by many, who' think 
that hecatombs are neceffary to eJcpiate his death ; it is 
-becaqfe the king is infinitely more lamented by thefe 
perfons than the man ; fome of them having even wifhcd 
for his death, that it might increafe the public enmity 
againft his opponents, who are conlldered alfo as their 
cwn. Thus, of all his friends, thofe of liberty appear 
the trueft ; fince from having earneftly labored to avert 
his fate, they may be fuppofed the .moll fincerely to 
regre,t it. 

The attachment of well informed and virtuous men, 
to Louis XVL coAimenced almoft with his reign. After 
the example of his father, the Dauphin, he was early 
faid to refpeft general liberty ; and if his regard for re^ 
Ugious likerty did not fully difcover itfelf till the revo- 
lution and till hip death, it was becaufe it was checked 
by his clergy and by the bigotry of too many of his 
nation. His fucceffive adoption of St. Germain, Tur- 
got, and Necker, as minifters, on account of their public 
charaSers, may be confidered as a folid pledge for the 
fincerity of his own ; for it will not be contended, that 
he learned any virtues from his court ; a fchool in which 
virtues are feldom to be found, particularly thofe of 
ceconomy and retrenchment. It was indeed his pe- 
culiar fate to poflefs merits which led him to yield to 
the faulis of thofe who flood near his perfon, and that 
while he was defpifed for the want of intriguing talents, 
he was ruined by thofe who had them ; it being clear, 
that if he had uniformly purfued his own plain fenti- 
ments and fcnfe, he would have remained fafe upon his 
throne, an objeft of adoration. His facrifices to his 
people, as long as they were fpontaneous, clearly (hewed* 
his dcfirc of being united to them, by a<3s tending to 
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their matual happlnefs ; even at a period/ when princes 
ia France were held as the proprietors of their fubjeds, 
and when mmly not 49 injure them was confidered ai 
Bieritorious. When facrifices afterwards catne to be 
demanded from him« no one could more readily s^- 
^uieice in them ; not becaufe he had no will» but bei> 
caufe he had an honeft one. Indeed, conceflion fcldom 
feemed to cod any thing to himfelf perfonally» except 
aft account of thofe about him^ for when thefe were 
fatisfied» all his difficulties feemed to vanifli. 

SelBfli fentiments had as little (hare in his foreign, 
as in bis domeOic politics ; for though he employed 
feveral mtnifters of the old {chooX^ yet ambition never 
was found the feature of his reign. If he fought, by 
the American war and by other meafures, to reduce the 
liaval power of England, yet the peace (^1782-3 fhewed, 
that he aimed at retaining no conquefts for himfelf. 
In ihort, whUe his was the firft court, fmce the time 
of Henry IV- of France, from which a public wifli for 
univerfal peace has been heard ; fo there was no publijp 
meafure which any other coiirt could propofe for the 
advancement of mankind, in which he was not forwani 
to concur. 

Though the mode of thinking of X'Ouls XVL wa$ 
thus a powerful fecond to good minifters, and a power- 
ful check to bad ones ; yet at fome moments he wanted 
the firmnefs neceflary to refift feducing importunity^ 
particularly from a certain quarter; and bis condudt 
accordingly, became mixed, in proportion as his owx^ 
feelings or thofe of others bore the afccndant in i^, — 
This very circumftance however, i^ the ^n^, furpiflied 
a peculiarly ftrong motive for proU^ing bis Ufi; bcr 
qaufe it prevented his becoming too popular with the 
l^ion on one fide« as well as leifcned the confidence 
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of the ariflocracy aivd of foreign powers in him on the 
other. He was the lead dangerous therefore of all tho 
cUmants for reftoring the throne, efpecially while con* 
fined at Paris ; at the fame time, that his life obftruded 
the pretenfions of others of his family, whofe charaAers 
were mofe decifive, and who were out of the power of 
the convention* Befidcs, if the revolution in cafe of 
his execution, was fo certainly capable (as was 
pretended,) of maintaining itfelf againft the refentment 
of the whote of Europe, and againft the feelings of 
thofe of the French, who would confider him as an in- 
nocent vidim, and even as the objed of facrilege; 
the revolution was capable, in cafe he had been fpared, 
of the ftill eafier talk, of refifting a part of Europe with- 
out, and a lefs irritated temper of the enemies to the 
revolution within.— Yet this amiable prince, wbofe vir« 
tues paved the way to the revolution, and formed at 
firft its faireft hope, fell, without any immediate fuUic 
motive whatever, a martyr, (as I am willing to allow, 
in a metaphoric fenfe,) to the madnefs or to the aufterity 
of fome, and to the cowardice or the ineffable villany 
pf others. 

But feeling as I do deeply, the truth of thefe fenti- 
fnents, ftill I cannot be blind to feveral fads, which 
go to mitigate them. Firft, againft the fatal fentence 
in queftion, nearly one half of the convention was op« 
pofed ; and therefore that intire body is by no means 
blameable. Next, fiill lefs did the people partake in 
this meafure of violence, for the king's enemies were 
afraid of appealing to that people. Thirdly, if the 
trial failed in it$ obvious forms^ yet it muft be allowed, 
as in the cafe of Englifli jurymen, that perfonal know- 
ledge was deemed a fupplementary circumftance, which 
f cabled the coiivention \o pronounce in it. Laftly. 

although 
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although the king flncerely accepted the conflitutioni 
j'Ct fince he appears to have afterwards more, than 
negatively oppofed it, it was unfair to hold the fingU 
proviflon for his inviolability as valid, when the fpirit 
of all the refl of it was invaded ; for this would be 
to have put him in a Atuation to profit by his own 
vrrong. 

Whether violence to royal perfona^es is permifliblc, 
is ufclefs for me to inquire, when my fole objeA is to 
prove, that the French have pot exceeded others, in the 
very a6ls for which it is moft affeSed to revile them. — 
To fay nothing of Ruflia and other countries, or even 
ot' our own in more ancient periods; it was in England 
that Henry the Eighth repeatedly beheaded or repeatedly 
repudiated one Qoeen, that he might marry another; 
it was in England, that Elizabeth put to dealh Mary, 
the Queen of the neighbouring country of Scotland, 
becaufe (he was jealous of her merits ; it was here like* 
wife, that Charles the Firft expired upon a fcafibld ; 
and that James the Second alfb, had his vacant throne 
aJJUmed and maintained .agaii^Ji him by his own daughter and 
nephew: all which tranfadlions were included in the 
llaort fpace of two centuries. AnA >then a motion was 
made a few years fince in the Houfe of Commons, t« 
expunge the martyrdom of Charles from its calendar^ 
(where it has fince been canonized anevv,} the reafon 
which weighed for retaining it was, that it ferved as ^. 
proper memento both to prince and to people. Befides, 
nations like individuals often commit violent ails, of 
which their repentance is fincere ; though were it other- 
wife, the principles of natural law allow no interference 
on the part of foreigners to be offered againft the in- 
clinations of a people. — Whatever refpeft therefore 
kings ■ may 4cfcrvc. for the fake pf their people, yet 
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fince in other views they are but. mere indivtdual$« it 
is not upon pretences of this fort, that we are to con- 
vert Louis XVI. into a firebrand, ^nd make him ** like 
•* another Helen, ferve to fire another Troy v" efpecially 
as he cannot be revived as to his own perfon, and his 
death has clearly aided the caufe of royalty. 

But here let us drop the curtain over the grave of 
an unhappy prince, in whofe fate mankind are fo un- 
fortunately involved* — And as it ferves for my con- 
cluding topi?, let me now for a moment, turn back 
to review the general ohje6t of fuch of my Utters^ as in 
a few days will be prefented in a fmall volume to 
the public. 

When the popular exertions of France lately alarmed 
the princes of Europe, they foon forgot their enmities, 
which were founded on mifchievous public principles, 
to form a friendftiip, which was founded upon others 
ftill more deleterious ; and as fear gave to them the' 
hint, fo rapacity and fuccefs have fince cemented it.. 
Poland apd France have experienced the firft eflays of: 
their new fyftem, and Turkey and Germany are about 
to be its next objeSs.— It is this new turn of the 
paffions of modern princes, (by which they have ex- 
changed their mutual jealoufies for a general collufion,) 
which I have endeavoured to afcertain and to expofe ; 
(hewing that they are no longer engaged in counter- 
jtruggles with one another, to end in conftituting a 
halance of power, but are combined for a general ex* 
tenfion of power ; and that while all of them are armed 
againft the public, the ftronger of them will fvvallow 
up their weaker brethren j fince ambition, whenever 
it allies with ambition, has but one objeCl, which is 
prey, and one enemy which is liberty. 

But 
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fiiit not content ^ith pourtniying this fyfltein, 1 (me 
specified its various donfequences. — It is a faying id 
hbaloiis phtlofophy, xhzt ferfens non fit irac9^ nifi Jer-^ 
penttm devoravirit ; and ambition, which whether it is 
lowly and creeping, or high-crefted and rampant, is al- 
ways deadly, is a monfler of the fame kind ; enlar^ng 
its form, and growing more- and more terrible in its 
nature, in proportion to the qtuintity of prey which it 
devours.— When the Roman power formerly deluged 
the world, it foon deftroyed every thing which could 
foften or inftruA it ; and after an univerfal wade of 
human happinefsi the mafters of it found to their coft that 
they could no where fecure any happineis for tfaem/eives* 
Ignorant of the truth, that theadive and prurient paffionsr 
of man foon run into exceiTes, by Vrhich they pall and 
become fatiated, and that they require checks inftead of 
ftimutants, to produce that modeft am] frugal ufe, under 
whicli alone they futnifli our ^5^ and mod feeure en-« 
joyments \ they quickly extinguiftied every principle, 
which could moderate and humanize their charaders, 
and which could give the only fatisfadions of which 
our limited nature is capable, and the only (lability to 
be expe&ed in human affairs* — The fa^me fatal career, 
however, which was run by the empef ors of Rome, is 
begun under the triumvirate of Auftria, Ruffia, and 
Pruflta I and if it Succeeds, will by producing a gradual 
concentration of power in their hands, or of thofe of the 
(farongeft of them, introduce throughout the univcrfe, the 
fame fad and rapid confequences, and in a manner 
equally unfufpeSed by the authors of them. — With 
this view, I have demonftrated, that the fyflem will be 
as fatal to thofe who are at the head of it, and to 
their familiis, as' to thofe who will be trampled under 
its £eet. 
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But drawing the difcuffion nearer home, I have iheiKrfi 
the feveral evils likely td arife to ourfdvcs, whether 
we aflift this Union of foveretgns» under the name of 
SI concert of princes, of a triumvirate, or of a confederacy 
againft France; for fuch are the various ihapes, in 
which this adive Proteus has appeared in lefs than 
two years.. Accuftomed to view France as a rival, 
we forget that thofc are our worjl rivals, who moji 
endanger us ; and that nothing can be a falfer national 
policy for Great^Britain, than to aiSft in fubjugating 
France, in order thereby to unite it to thefe powers 
either direftly as a conqueft, or indireftly as an ally j 
for there is no doubt, that the Queen and her fon who 
are of Auftrian defcent, and the princes who are Bour-^ 
bons, will in the capacity either of regents or of fove- 
reigns, and from ambition or affedion, refpeSively feek 
to join France to the potentates now confederated 
againft the fecurity of Europe ; white on the other hand, 
there is as little doubt, that FraiKe, if kept in her prefent 
fhape, will be as obftinatcly oppofed to that confederacy. 
A monarchy in France, of fuch a nature, as (ball admit 
the national will to preponderate, and prevent the reno- 
vation of that family compa6), of which France wa^ 
once the corner-ftone and mafter key, and which is 
now capable of being fo much extended ; 1 fay fuch a 
monarchy, might give fatisfadlon to ourfelves, as well 
as happinefs to France. But 1 have ibewn, that the 
cftabliflinrent of fuch a monarchy is not in our power, 
fmce all concerns of the continent, muft depend upon 
the continental powers, who will feek cither to ereft 
France into zperfonal government ; or clfe to difmember 
It, in order to fwell their own power, or to tncapacitata 
its future oppofition to them \ and thus leave to our- 
felves fingly the care of the balance and independence 
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t( Europc.^-^Thc danger from fuch a pofition of thinp, 
I have ihewn to our princes, if they are honeil ; to our^ 
felves, if they arc not honeft ; to our allies alfo \ and to 
our foreign pofTefTions, (efpecially the EaA-Indies, mod 
feriouQy threatened by Rufliai and the more fo, becaufe 
we do not fufped it.J — In the catalogue of our hazards, 
I have not forgotten that which is run by our arifto- 
cracy ; who certainly miftake their own permanent 
ferjonal intcrcft, if they think that it can be ferved by 
any thing befides a fyftem of crown influence, held con- 
ftantly upon the balance^ in order to give a condant 
importance to their fervices ; or if they fuppofe that 
defpotifm will not be far more inimical to their pri- 
vileges, than a fair conftitution. — Let me here add^ 
that though the Englifh nation has confeffedly feldom 
been wife in its foreign politics, yet it has generally been 
honed ; and fo it happens upon the prefent occafion ^ 
for, deceived by its own integrity, it has had nothing. 
in view but the fafety of its allies and of Europe, and a 
generous fympathy with thofe who have fuffered from 
the French \ trufting always, that foreign princes had 
the fame objeft, and would equally flop at the com- 
pletion of it. Whether fuccefs will tarnifli our gene- 
rofity, time may difcover; but if ambition is at the 
bottom of the prefent war, every good man will hav^ 
feen with <ielight, that it has, as yet, in no Hiape, 
manifcfted iifelf in the temper of the nation. — I wifh it 
may be found, that fuch ambition exifts no where elfe ; 
and if fo, we fliall foon terminate a war which muft be 
ruinous if adverfe, and ftill more dangerous if fuccefsful ^ 
leaving the French bounded to their own territory, and 
occupied with thieir own diffenfions. — There is an Italian 
proverb,, which fays, that •* the Italians are wife before 
«< they begin a thing, the Germans while they are about 
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•* it, and the French when it is all over." Let us then 
at lead be a little wifer than the French before *' time is 
' pafi;** And not aA like the fencer defcribed by De- 
mofthencs, who never thought of parrying a blow, till 
the ftroke had been given*. 

To have expofed all thefe circumftances in our prc- 
fcnt fituation, I deem not only a fervice to my country, 
but to adminiftration ; for thofe mult be blind friends 
to them, who do not perceive, that it is much better 
that they fhould receive fuggeflions now, than re- 
proaches hereafter; and that in giving my opinions, 
} have willingly fpared every cenfure upon them. 

As I have fpoken freely of pridces upon feveral oc- 
cafions in my letters, I think thi^ the proper place to 
do both them and myfelf juAice, by (hewiAg in a few 
words, the inconvenience of d democratic repuUic in 
England ; not merely, as I have formerly intimated, 
becaufe a mixed government has here been tried» ap- 
proved, is eftablifhed, and cannot be changed without 
convuliion ; nor, becaufe it would be difficult to deter- 
mine upon the new government to follow; but for 
other important reafons. When the poor, ia con- 
fequence of being ill-educated^ are ignorant and dilTolute, 
they are eafily deluded or corrupted ; and it is therefore 
difficult to eftablifh a good government in fuch cafe, 
upon the bads of univerfal reprefentation, though a good 
government is never more needful. It is not, how- 
ever, becaufe the lower poor want prepertj/t that they 
are to be provifionally fufpended from their eledlive 

♦ Th\% fimile is the more to our purpofe, at it was employed by 
Demofthenes to guard Athens and Greece againft that monoply bf poweY 
in Maeedon, which in a few years maftdred Greect, and inftantly jiftktw 
wards converted it into an inftrument under Alexander tO Atbdiie Ada. 

Q rights; 
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rights ; but becaufe the want of property indicates a 
want of information and of independence; and therefore 
education muft always prepare the way for broadening 
the rcprefentation, where it is wiflied dirc&ly to include 
the lower poor. Bad delegates on the part of the lower 
poor, would endanger other rights, far more important 
to them, than that of election ; they would alfo put into 
hazard the happinefs of other men, befides their con- 
flituents ; and would prevent that gradual improvement 
in all clafles, which ought to be a chief objeft of govern- 
ment. Befides ; demagogues feldom ufe the people 
otherwife, than as the means of power, confidering //^em- 
fe/ves only as the end ; and confcquentlyt while the 
memory^ of kings fubfifts, they will perpetually en- 
deavour to revive that office in their own perfons, and 
will have recourfe to defpotifm both to acquire and to 
fupport it. But, if there is to be a king, furely one 
that is hereditary is the bed ; fince at leaft it precludes 
the ftruggle annexed to difputed titles. Let us add, 
that kings from being born in elevated fituafions, are 
lefs likely than ufurpers to confine their patronage to the 
narrow limits of this and the other family ; becaufe, 
as their privileges are acknowledged, they are prone to 
fewer jealoufies ; and by balancing the pretenfions of 
one man againft thofe of another, they oftener arrive at 
an even diftribution of their favours, than might be ex- 
peSed. Unity, likewife, is more natural in a govern- 
ment, where a king prefides, than in a republic com- 
pofed of various interefts ; fince a king derives fo much 
from his government, that he has a real motive for 
keeping it together ; for after all, in corrupt countries, 
it will be found, that the true fecret of government lies 
in placing power where public and private interefi moft com-- 
line, and where the whole is attended with the hefi checks; 
3 until 



tJ^ntil that happy period fhall arrive, when the adminiC- 
tration of public affairs fhall offer lefs temptations for 
doing wrong, and men fhall have better formed dif- 
pofitions for doing right, than at prefent. — ^As to vigor, 
it certainly belongs to a republic, which both produces 
ienfation, and admits of aflion, in the greater number ; 
and fecrefy is of little importance where there is fufEcient 
ftrength, and where the motives are honeft : but, al- 
though thefe laft, with other advantages, belong to re- 
publics, I mud remain for my own part, and for the 
reafons here given, attached to a mixed monarchy, 
among a people like the Englifh ; defiring only fuch 
reforms in it, as are likely to poffefs the general ap- 
probation. 

Let the attachment to a mixed form of government 
however proceed to what extent it may, our meafures 
in its favour ought to be confined to ourfelves, and we 
ought not to propagate politics by the fword, any 
more than religion. — Deteftable as are the Jacobin 
dodrines, of partial being more authoritative than 
nationa] infurreftions, of controlling the reprefentatives 
of France by filf-eleSied clubs and fpeftators, of filencing 
all opponents by mobs and by murder, of inviting 
maffacres under the cloak of the liberty of the prefs, 
and of fuffering popular crimes to go unpunifhed, be- 
caufe the people are to be held fovereign ; I fay, de- 
tcftable as is the creation of a new order of men, thus 
privileged to do wrong, in nothing is it more deteftable, 
than as it enables the enemies of France by fpending 
a few thoufand pounds a year, to diflurb and to difgrac© 
its government, and to poifon it at its fource. Top 
weak to refift the French in front, they hire patriotifm 
under every mafk, in order to get behind them, and 
ftioiulate them into new follies ajid horrors > of which 
Q 2 they 



they throw the reproach upon the French, and talce Ac 
profit to thetnfelves.-^My diflike of fadions. in the 
mean time, fhall not m^ke me forget, that the chief of 
the early part of the French revolution was glorious ^ 
that the middle part of it only exhibits a revolution 
oppojed; and the latter part of it a revolution driven 
U extremities. The firft foundation of the evils in 
queftion lay in the French conftituent aflembly ; wha» 
forgetful of their national proverb, that // mieux eft 
Fennemi du bien, defired a perfect government for im- 
perfed men ; and thence proved the truth of another 
maxim, namely, that optimi corruptio fit pejfima. NeiLt^^ 
from their weak affefled love of lenity, they punijbed na 
one: which footi \eA the mob to take punifliments into 
their own bands, which alfo pafled unnoticed by them ; 
and this being afterwards followed by the abfurd theo- 
retical doctrine, that nothing is criminal which is printecf, 
produced this monftrous refult ; namely, that the mob 
of Paris, without tJie medium of any repiefentaiion^ 
controls France, at the invitation of libellous dema- 
gogues, who in the mean time, are too careful of their 
own power to fuffer the mob to be educated. The 
intrigues of the enemies of France have fince rendered 
all remedy difficult. — But even in this horrid extremity, 
the wretched Marat, in my opinion, is quite as refpeflable 
as a defpot \ for both parties ^e blood-thirfly, and both 
confult only their ambition and iritereft j only that one 
ufes a mob» and the other an army ; one deceives, and 
the other defies the people ; and one plays the part of 
the upftart and proceeds pra re nata and according to 
the exigence and paflions of the moment, and the other 
aSs Jecundem artem and according to the precedent. 
Though the mob, therefore, which was fafely a beaft of 
of burthen in France, is now flung with the gad-fly of 

licentioufnefe,. 
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Bcentioufnefs, and like the ox which is faid to have 
forded the Palus Mseotis, may trefpafs the boundariea 
of political geograi^y, and peihaps in fo doing, teach us 
unfufpeAed truths; yet it is the clear refult of expe- 
rience^ that the beft mode of reftoning quUt in France, 
is to reftore them to circumftancfs af qu'ut*. — Thus, ia 
America, after they had been driven by our perfections 
into an interregnum full of diflrefles and excefles* 
it required feveral years, and two fucceffive feis of cm* 
^iiutioHSf before they attained their prefent ftate of 
whole(bme liberty, where though their ^^r0/govern«« 
ment, from circumftances eafily explained, forms si 
weak fabric, unleik cemented by danger; yet their 
feparate dates in general exhibit profperous and re« 
fp«£Ul>lQ gDvemments, chiefly from the abfence of wac 
and fcH'eign interference* 

But as I muft here take a leave of the public, which I 
iliaU endeavour to make final (though by no means bind- 
tng myfelf to this effe&,} I muft pafs from kings to a 
more unworthy fubjei^, in order to reply to the queftioa 
of, fyho is ihi Calm Ohffrver ? — And to this I anfwer, 
in the words of ^fop : What I have covend with a cloak, 
I defign JhouU be hid. I think the inquiry therefore 
is at lead thoughtlefs, if not ungenerous ; fince I am no 
candidate for public favours, and defire nothing to be 
credited upon my own authority.^^But for the fake of 
others, who may at any time be thought to be implicated 
with me, I (hall fay who the Calm Obferver is not. He 
is not, then, a farty-vftiiet ; the whole of my political 

* I fay, that thii refults from experience ; for every Hep which ha» 
yet been uken to ftifle the popular party in France, has ended in 
puQiing the popular party into new extremes and in the overthrow 
of its opponenu, 
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writings having been confined to the late American 
and the prcfcnt French war, which are not to be called 
party-objefls, for they have regarded not only out 
country, but mankind. It is not that I could not 
write upon party « with more effcft perhaps, than upon 
other fubjeds ; but as I have never inclined to thefe 
things, I prefume I (hall not now be provoked to enter 
upon them. — But where then have I obtained my in- 
formation } I anfwer, from public documents and what 
occurs to travellers, having ftudioufly avoided every party 
and domeftic communication, which might either fetter 
or difcover me. Of this fa<9, my letters bear internal 
confirmation ; having originated from an incident which 
occurred when political men were difperfed in the 
country, coinciding alfo with the views of no party 
whatever, and having been too incorreftly, and in general 
too rapidly written, to have been the produftion of any 
concert. — To fay the truth, warned by the judgment of 
various great men, I have always deemed it dangerous 
in public affairs, to rely upon anecdotes and fecret hijiory. 
For example 2 if the courts of Peterfburgh and Vienna 
ihould be faid to have became cool to each other in con* 
fequence of the affairs of Poland, I would argue thus : 
—the fa& may be falfe ; it may be afFeded; it may be 
temporary ; it may relate to trifles ; or the prefent ne- 
gotiations,' like thofe of 1772-3, may be fluftuating; 
but in any event, great faSli ought to receive more credit 
than little ones, and momentous events ought never to he left 
open to hazard; and as long as Auftria fuffers Poland 
to be apportioned, or fequeftered, either by Ruflia or by 
PrufTia, and marches frefh troops to fupport its armies in 
France and Italy, there is nothing to be depended upon in 
the reports of a coolnefs between itfelf and Ruflia. — 
It is thus that I find a prefervation againd fpuriouf or 
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unmeaning anecdotes : and to fupply the want of thofc 
of another defcription, I rely upon a retrofpefi of paft 
conduct, upon public events, and upon original docu- 
ments. — Whoever will purfue fimple rules like thefe, 
and read hiftory with a view to its revolutions and its 
memorable charaders, and be perfuaded that the prince 
is made for the peafant, inftead of the peafant for the 
prince, and learn at lead to pity inftead of hating man- 
kind (for " pity melts the foul to love/') will find 
it eafy to be; what perhaps I have only attempted 
to be, 

A CALM OBSERVER. 
7uni 1, 1793. 
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L E T T E R I. 

PuBlified March i, 1793. 
SIR, 

WH E N I reaflumc the figoature, under which I 
commented laft year upon the coalition of cer- 
tain princes againft the liberties of Europe, I (hall 
continue to adhere to that moderation which the fig- 
nature implies \ for if warmth is ever to be juftified, 
it is only when it is preceded by the cooleft difquifition. 
This rule meriting adoption by the public, it becomes 
the public alfo, previous to any cenfure againfl the 
French, for having been the firft to declare war, to con- 
fider how far we left them the means of avoiding this 
dreadful option^ — I do not claim attention to this dif- 
cuffion from attachment to French tnterefis / but from 
the relation which it will be proved to bear to thofe of 
Great-Britain, of juftice, and of humanity. 

An unrepaired aggreflion is not the only legitimate 
caufe of war; nor is it that caufe, upon which the 
French are called upon fo lay the moft ftrefs« — — 

* The foUowing letters being only auxiliary with refpe^t to the obje^l 
of thofe which pr«cede> are here placed feparately in aa Appendix. 
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It is therefore only incidentally that I remark, thaf 
vf^difpuic the force of one article of aggreflion urg^ 
by the French, which we ourfelves urge as valid 
"^ againft them; I mean, the infraftion of the com- 
mercial treaty. The French, at firft, thought that this 
infradion only warranted a return to that reflri^ed 
ftate of commerce^ which fubfifted in 1786 ; but Lord 
Grcnville informed them, that to annul a treaty of 
commerce was an aft fo heinous, that it would preclude 
all negotiation even for ptace, — It .is the more remark- 
able that we ihould cavil at the French for afterwards 
adopting cur own harfher interpretation of fuch an in- 
cident, by placing li zmong the caufcs of their decIara-> 
tion of war; when we ourfelves have been moft guilty 
refpefting this very treaty. If the French made a law 
refpeding pafljports, which afFefted all citizens and all 
aliens among them, without any diftinftions ; we not 
only made a law which operated againft aliens fingly, 
and was alfo avowedly aimed only againft aliens of the 
French nation ; but we further violated the commercial 
,trcaty, by forbidding, in the middle of December lajl^ 
/the export even oi foreign corn to France, (though we 
allowed it to be exported to other nations ;) our exprefy 
motive being, that of checking " an eneni} in the aft 
♦• of hofiite preparations^^ 

. This learfs us to confidcr a fecond * legitimate caufe 
of war, namely, a well founded fear that hojlilities art 
intenatd. There are in truth, few afts of aggreflion, 
which are in thcmfelves, fit caufes of war ; moft of 
them only becoming fo, inafmuch as if fubmitted to, 

* Our parliamentary debates had been confined to the difcuflion of the 

,fi;ft Caulc of war. 
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xhty might encourage aggrefliohs ftill more intolerable; 
•--But there is fcarcely one particular enumerated in the 
French declaration of war, which is not at leaft an 
indication of our defign of wafi or at leaft of our care* 
leflhefs as to peace. For example, the affair of the 
alien bill, and of foreign corn ; our armaments, and 
efpecially thofe by fea when we had no maritime enemy 
to threaten us ; our bitter and hoftile language againft 
the French nation ; our virtual countenance given to 
the coalition of princes; our withdrawing our own 
ambaflador from France and expelling theirs from 
England ; our open countenance at the fame' time of 
a£five French infurgents ; and our marked preference to 
the caufe of their king, not only iince, but long before 
liis death, (whi4e we conftantly pretended neutrality as to 
the internal affairs of France ;) thefe circumftances, 
particularly when viewed conjundlively, were ftrong 
fymptoms of meditated hoftility.-— But the hiftory of 
the proceedings towards M. Chauvelin, complete the 
demonftration. 

Our miniftry having afligned to M. Chauvelin a 
charafter which he had long and openly renounced, 
namely of being the reprefentative to Louis XVI. and 
having refufed to him the only character which he 
claimed, namely of being the reprefentative of tho 
French republic ; would receive no papers from him 
but thofe, in which he aflumed no defcription at all { 
and thefe communications were what they termed 
unofficial. It beings conceived from fome of Lord 
Grenville's expreifions, that a de£ed might lie in the 
want of formal credentials from the republic, thefe 
credentials were foon fupplied; but only to produce 
a more decided repulfe. — •-About this time it was, 
that the bearer of a dtfpatch to M. Chauvelin having 
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been fiibjeded to t rigorous fearch in England, and* at 
the fame time our alien bill giving to M. Chauvelin a 
farther alarm, even for his own perfon and papers, he 
put the following alternative to Lord Grenvtlle : Either 
abfolutely refafe ta hear me, or give fecurtty to my 
correfpondence ; and at the fame time, tell me, whether 
my perfon is to be proteded. To this k was replied, 
that ** efpectally after what had juft pafled in France,'*^ 
(namely the king's condemnation) " M. Chauvelin,. 
** as agent charged with » confidential communication,. 
•* tiught certainly have expeSed the ncceffary meafures 
** on our patt for the liifety of his letters and of his 
** mefhngers'r ^'^^ ^^ ^ mtnifier from the Mofb 
•* Chriftian King, he ZLfouU have enjoyed all the ex^ 
•« emptions„ which the law grants to public minifters^ 
•< recognifed as fuch ; but that as a privaii perfon, he 
«< camtot but return to the general tnzh of foreigners 
^ refident in England.'*" I<n three days afterwards he 
was told, thiit his charader and fun£iioas, fo long fuf* 
pended, being entirely terminated by the ^* fatal death*^ 
of the king, he had no more any public charaSer herc^. 
where his farther refidence was forbidden.— Eight day& 
ilrere allowed for his departure ; and, as if the infult wa^ 
nek dtherwife (bong enough,, the oidejr> for it wa» 
Gazetted. 

Thus mgoiiatton was rendered impffiUi to the French ;. 
for negotiation cannot be carried on without mijiifters,. 
without faf^uard to corrcfpondence,^ and without free 
(!ommutiication v^a^nd during a ilate of armaitient and 
/^bf menace, to refufe negotiation^ is cleariy to announce 
hoftility. — Tbb conclufion is the more forcible,, as it 
feemed perfedly eafy for our adminidration to have^ 
avoided-all difficulty of form» by eftablifhirtg in the way 
of a Jalve jure^ that as no immediate recognition of the 

republic 
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Republic (liould be required from us ; fo no momentary 
acquiefcencc in the mode under which the Frendi 
ihould think proper to defcribe themfclves, ihould 
finally bind us.— The French therefore, perceiving 
their fituation to be thus without an alternative, expreffed 
their ferife of it, not by ordering any expeditions in 
Secret, but— by frankly and publicly declaring war. 

To this charge adminiftration reply, that if M. 
Chauvelin had had any thing further to urge, they wei^c 
ftill ready to have liftened to it. — Did they fignify this to 
M. Chauvelin ? On the contrary, had they not told him 
that he was bereft of all public charader, and had not 
even nominis umim, or the ihadow of a public rcprefen- 
tative? Was M. Chauvelin then, at the moment of his 
precipitate departure, or was M. Maret his intended 
iubftitute, abruptly to refume a negotiation, before they 
were afiured, that their principals, (when intruded in 
what had happened,) might not wifli to vary their terms, 
if not to break off the treaty ?— Did not Lord Auckland, 
'Oiir 9wn ambaflador at the Hague, think it n«ceilary to 
aflc pcrmiflion to accept Dumourier's overture for a 
meeting in Holland, before he felt authorifetl (though 
only in a collateral fituation) barely to receive pro- 
pofitions? And were the di^eft and primary nego-r 
tiators of a jealous republic, to (how lefs deference to 
thwr principals, than Lord Auckland ? — Before bow- 
ever M. Maret could obtain freft inftruiaions, M. Maret 
was difmiffed by our miniftry gs ignominjwfly, a^ ha4 
been M. Chauvelin before him, 

That Miniftry had no objeaign to M. ChauveUa 
perfonally, appears from their own (hewing; for they 
treated with him before his diikniirion, and have (incc 
declared that they had no objeftion to liften to him after 
it.— Thus then, was the negotiation checked at a critical 
A 3 moment; 
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- moment ; and when the French fo little expected it, 
that they had fent a new minifler to London, and had 
offered to open a fecond and auxiliary negotiation in 
Holland, through the commander in chief of their 
army.— This check was the more to be lamented, as 
the negotiation, viewing the adual courfe of many 
former negotiations, had made more than ufual pro* 
grefs ; for the French had abandoned the queftion of the 
Meufe, had transferred the queflion of the Scheldt to the 
Belgians, had engaged to leave the Belgians finally to 
themfelves, (though certainly without fixing the time,) and 
had appeared ready to qualify their decree about fraternity. 
Thcfc were conceflions, which, when joined with the 
known intcrcft of the French, and with the iz6\ of their 
having refrained from attacking Holland in November 
when it lay at their feet, and with their having for two 
months with great temper and afliduity negotiated with 
a power which refufed to acknowledge even their c/Tpa-^ 
city to treat, promifed a^happy pacification j or in any 
event, will acquit the French o£ having been the imnu'^ 
diati caufers of the war. — Thofe who create a ]n{i fear 
^ of hoftilities, and thofe who refufe negotiation, are the 
makers of war; apd not thofe, who fimply declare 
it. To terminate peace, is to begin war; for finish 
tormat opus. 

In this difcuflion I have no where alluded to the in- 
fulted pride and wounded honour of the French ; though 
to thefe topics, Englifhmen on their fide would have 
been deeply fenfible. — But I have fuppofed ourfelves 
friviUged to fliew difdain and fuperiority, and to negledl 
all methods that were in the leaft conciliatory ; — and 
have only contented myfelf with proving, that when the 
French decided upon war, they were entitled to fuppofe 
that we ourfelves had been the firji to form that de^ 
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-ciGon ; and that, being thus driven to the wall, they only 
rofifted, becaufe they could hope for no retreat. 

If it be now aflced, why thefe ftatements are made ? 
It is anfwered, that we may know the truth and may 
proportion our feelings to it ; and not purfue the war 
wildly, or contraA dangerous or burthenfome alliances 
upon account of it^ or rcje£l a peace unneceflarily, or 
fofter undue prejudices, from a faife perfuafion, that 
the French have wantonly declared war againft us. — 
Whether or not the French fumiifaed the firft or 
greateft provocations, or whether it was fitting or not 
to negotiate with them at all, are quedions which I 
ihall examine hereafter. — ^But it is only neceflary to 
ihew in this place, that adminiftration having conceded 
the propriety of treaty with them, the treaty was 
abruptly terminated hy us in a manner that took away 
from the French all hope of an alternative, when they 
decided upon war, in the manner confonant with the 
forms of their prefent government. 

A CALM OBSERFER. 
Fib. 27, 1793. 



LETTER II. 

i 

PubUJhed^ Match 13, 1795- 

S I R, 

HOSE, who admire the proceedings of our Ad- 
miniftration towards the French, are not content 
with this defirable privilege, ,but put every fair examiner 
to the following dilemma, if the examiner argues with 
jeferve and timidity, it is faid* that no room offers for 
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criticifm ; and if he argues frankly and forcibly, he is 
ftigmatized as the friend and advocate of the Fretich.-^ 
For myfelf, I beg to be underfiood to write in behalf of 
fmaion only* and not of the French; Tince eten thofe» 
vrho incline only to me fide of the queftion, uugin in 
prudence and juftice, to confider the cafe as it ftands on 
i0tb ftdes. It is not fad travelling which infures our 
being in the right road ; for it niay only carry us farther 
from home ; fo that the firft point always to decide is, 
whether we are right as to the road. 

If it be contended, that a queftion refpeSing the war 
is now too late for confideration ; we anfwer, thart a 
knowledge of juflice and common fenfe never comes 
too late, provided k only tends to abridge for a moment 
the period of injuflice and of error. To continue th« 
war mcrbly becaufe we have begun it, is an argument, 
which not only will operate with the French to con- 
tinue the war equally, and equally obilinately, on their 
part; but which goes to juftify the indefinite pro* 
longation of every war.— A recent war however, may 
juft as properly be terminated by peace, as may ^ War 
of long continuance ; for no one, for example, has 
cenfured either Frederic of Pruifia, or the Emperor 
Jofeph, for difcovering during their idle rupture about 
Bavaria, that it was mutually wife to make a fpecdy 
peace before they had fought a fjngle battle. 

To the public, peace is always a bleflkig, and in- 
quiry always a duty ; and if this be tnie, it is incum- 
bent upon the public not to take blindly for granted, 
either that the French have been inexcufable or incor- 
rigible in the prefent difpute.; or that our Minifters on 
their fide are wholly free from blame.— In the firft 
place, if we fhould aflerit to the faft in general, yet 
dill much queftion would retnain hoth tis to the de^ee 
3 and 
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and as to th^ tauff of die criminality of the Fitdcii. 
In the next place, as Miniftry fuller no check ia tfcdr 
operations in confequence of inquiiy, (for the fojttsi 
•of Parliament give them aaten and notoney> at pleftfiiiCy) 
let us beware, left a momentary unufdmitf in ^iffUmimg 
a war with France^ (hould end in introducing a per* 
manent fcene of dijcord at home. — The cafe therefore is 
too important for us to furrendel: ourfelyes implicitly 
refpe^ing k to Miniftry ; becaiufe^ to abandon all in» 
quiry, is to abandon ourfdvos foldy to the fate of etwOt, 
to which none but mem deftitute of fenfe wiU ever fiib« 
mit th^mfekes* Indeed, if we confult hiftory, we (hall 
find our wars to have been commonly £o unjuft, fo uo* 
profitable, and fo ridiculous ; that nothing can be moie 
advifable, than to encour^e, as a general principle, die 
Bioft rigovous and inceflant examination into the objeft» 
coeans, and confcquences of every war. 

But why is it that we are fo advcrfe to this rnquixy? 
I{ it is becaufe we have inquired already, (then inquiry, 
it feems, is a meafure whioh in itfelf is perfe6ily ad* 
miffible; and if we have not inquired, fmce inquiry 
may either ferve to confinm the friends of Miniftry, tf 
they ase right, or induce them to ftop ibort ii they 
are wrong, it may in either way be beneficial, and in 
no way can be detrimental.-— I beg therefore to clofe 
this preliminary <lifcuffion with the following .po^ 
fition^ namely, that to exclaim againft inquiry upon 
this Qccafion, is to exclaim againft a fearch after candoiu, 
jufiice, and prudence ; and that if anj^ inquiry whatever 
is proper, the fame jeafon which makes it proper, makes 
it .proper alfo, that the inquiry fhould be both fwidamen* 
tal and imparfial.-^As to motives, thofe of an anony- 
mous writer cannot «afily be the fuhjeft of difcuffion ; 
i)ut it is open to all .to obferve, tliat the minority in 
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Ptfliainenty on this occafion, have at leaft the appearance 
of difintereftedneTs in their favour ; as they have with- 
ftood the torrent of public opinion, without any other 
preient eSeSt, than that of depriving themfelves of po- 
polarity.^— Let us now proceed upon matter^ of more 
general difcuflion. 

Many of the friends of war tell us, that the war was 
indifpenfable, becaufe it was unwifg ts negotiate with 
the French. Upon this occafion, we muft take the 
part of Miniftry, who have adually negotiated with 
the French, in defiance of thefe very perfons j and we 
hope Miniftry will not difdain the afli/lance. — But we 
mii/i fir^ de/ire, that a didindion may be made be- 
tween a negotiation for peace^ and a negotiation for al- 
liance ; becaufe, in order to demondrate that it is not 
fit to make a peace with France, fome ingenious 
fpeakers have endeavoured to prove, that France is a 
power which is ** un-aUiabW* So diflPcrent however, 
are the two propofitions, of a peace and an. alliance 
with France, that there are fome who contend, (and as 
appears moil wifely,} that it is the intered of England te 
be at peace with all powers, and in permanent alliance with 
none* 

The bed mode of confidering the propriety of ne- 
gotiating with the French, is to confider the nature of 
the prejudices againji fuch a negotiation^ which all feem 
to (land upon this common principle ; namely, that 
the French are become fo horrid a people, that for 
general fecurity, they muft either be converted, weak- 
ened, or exterminated ; — a principle^ which after all, 
will only become reafonable, when it (hall be farther 
proved, firft, that war is the only in(lrument proper to 
be employed upon fuch an occa(ion i and next, that it is 
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praBicabh by means of war, to accompliih the end in 
view ; not only in a permanent and fubflantial manner, 
but upon fuch eafy terms, as that the benefit obtained 
ihali be equivalent to its expence^ its hazards, and its 
mifchiefs. 

The firft obje£lion which occurs to negotiating with 
the French, is their antipathy to the extfling Govern-' 
nients of Europe. They have no King ; and it is faid; 
they deteft them all, and will ally with none: in other 
words (like the Greeks of old) they deem King and 
Tyrant to be fynonimous. — But taking the narrow line 
in politics, and viewing France as our rival, is it not 
an advantage to us, that (he (honld have principles 
which infulate her from all Europe, iand thus turn every 
power, which is either monafchical or ariftocratical, 
againft her; and which confequently more x\izndouUy 
favour us, by dripping her of her allies, without any 
cxpence on our fide, and by giving thefe allies to us^ 
without the burthen of a treaty, and at a moment's 
warning ? — Do we lament, that we have thus, all the 
world .before us where to choofe ; and do we defire, by 
reftoring France to focial principles, again to reftore her 
to that afcendancy which (he obtained through them, 
in the hands of the Bourbons ?— No, let her be churlifh, 
acariatrey and wanting in all the charities, and indulge 
in a cynic language ; or let her be pacific or felf-con- 
fident, and aflume a philofophic or romantic language ; 
in either way, (he is harmlefs to us. Perhaps humaa 
wifdom could not devife for us a more fortunate temper 
and fituation, than that of France ; for proud in the 
perfuafion and fentiment of her forces, fhe thinks that 
llie is fufficient to herfelf ; and that when fhe arrives at 
peace, fixe will need neither ally, fleet, nor army ; but 
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miftiag to her milHMi, may wr»p herfdf in her mantle, 
IUkI careiefs <^ the wcnridy purfue her theories at home. 
«— This is not conjedure, but fad ; for flie has lateij 
potoriouOy difdaine4 a conne£tion with Spain, and ai 
is confidently faid, with Pruflia alfo ; nor, as will be 
proved quickly, is the example of fuch a conduft. Jingle 
jn ibt worlds even at the prefent naoment. 

There is a fecond objeflion urged againft being at 
peace with the French, which is its fyftem of fraUr* 
mzaiioft with foreign people. — As I (hall in a future 
letter enlarge upon this objcdion, I fhall only remark 
kere, that the fyftem of fraternization is of very recent 
date in France, having been provoked by thp Ctnari oj 
Princest which it was intended to oppofe and to re- 
taliate \ — and if in its effe&s it proves a fyftem of ag- 
grandixement, fuch a fyftem furely is not peculiar to 
France. It is upon principles Aill more quefiionable, 
namely without reference to confent, without equality 
in the connexion, and without the grant of a repre- 
(entative form of government, that other, flates aggrandize 
themfelves, without fcruple and without remorfe ; of 
which our own fucceflive acquifitions in the Eaft, and 
the difmemberments of Poland, are ample evidence.-— 
And is it no advantage, fuppofing conqueft to be vir-* 
tually the French, fyftem, that at leaft it cannot with 
France be made a clandeftine fyftem, owing to the 
publicity of the French proceedings ? With them, it is 
only the arrow- that flieth by day ; while the fame fyftem 
in courts is the peftilence that walketh by night ; for 
France, even though (he a£ls alone, think? in every cafe 
ahud; while courts on the other hand contrive their 
mifchief and procure their abettors in it, under the veil 
of fecrefy and with all the ftillnefs of death. — Nor is th 
municipal law ^i conquered nations at all more refpeSed 
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by the triple alliance, for inftance, in Poland, than it ha^ 
been by the French in Belgia ; and as to corporate pro^ 
perty^ not excepting that of the church, the Emperor 
Jofeph and our own Henry the Vlllth, have as little 
held it facred, as the French. 

Yes ; but the French are too faithUfs and too unflabU 
for negotiation. — Without defending France, let us com* 
pare her in this refpe£t with thcfe dates, by whofe aid 
we propofe to correft her vices.— As to Pruffia (whoft 
very growth into monarchy, was the refult of intrigue 
and of violence,) her celebrated Frederic in his yonth^ 
publicly criticifed Machiavel, in order to veil his paf&ofi 
for Silefia ; and afterwards in his riper years, juftificd 
upon fyftem, the breach of treaties the moft folemn; 
while his fuccelTor, in feven fhort years, has in turn 
(irft courted, and immediately afterwards deceived, five 
feveral fbtes, namely, Turkey, Brabant, Saxony, Poland 
and Auftria.— Next comes Hollandy a ftate at all times 
felfifli, but which was fuppofed during the American 
war to merit attack on our part, in return for poHtive 
hofiilities on hers, in defiance of bonds of alliance ; 
and thrice fince that time, have her divifions put thei 
, Stadtholder, who is our fole dependance, into danger, 
and rendered her connexion with France highly pro^ 
bable.— As to Auftria^ immediately after (he had been 
reftored to her ancient pride by the help of England, 
ihe humbled herfelf again at the feet of the flill prouder 
miftrefs of Louis XV. in order to obtam an alliance. 
with France ; and (he has, fubfequently to that pertpd^ 
attempted various infringements of the Germanic con- 
ftitution ; as well as fought to open the navigation of 
the Scheldt, contrary to the yery treaty now pretended 
to be fupported ; befides perfecuting the clergy, fo as to 
bring the Pope to Vienna, on the vain talk of fuppli- 
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taring lenity to them ; and beddes alfo repeatedly 
breaking its engagements with the Belgians^ fo as to 
drive them into madnefs and revolt. — Since Sardinia 
forms part of this group of allies, we mud not forget, 
that in the time of Louis XIV. one of its Princes twice 
within a few years, feparated his troops from his allies 
in the open fields in order from an ally to become an 
enemy; and, that if hiftory ever exhibited anindance 
of princely cunning being hereditary, it is in the Savoy 
family ; which has latterly only crept into the (hape of 
royalty, by the very wiles and manoeuvres, which have 
at the fame time fo largely incrcafed its dominions.— 
As to Spairtf our intended new alJy, wc have feen how 
little her alliance has profited France ; for though France 
has always fairly and with real .efFeft adopted the 
Spaniih quarrels (even fince the Revolution,) yet Spain 
has commonly lingered on her fide with refpedl to 
France, till her jun£tion has become nearly ufelefs, and 
then has gone to war, led to it like a tottering child ; 
and Spain at prefent exhibits the farther evils, of 
iniuifters fiill more fluduating than thofe of France, 
of a Court governed by folly and by low adultery, and 
of a nation difpofed to revolt from domeftic caufes that 
are wholly diftinS from French principles. — ^—I ihall 
not touch farther on this fubjedl, though the dead 
Guftavus, the Jiving Catharine, and the kingdom of 
Portugal, each afford as ample themes as any of the 
preceding. 

But in order to do complete juftice to the comparifon 
between the French and their opponents under this 
head, it is neceflary to give a key to fome of the ver- 
fality objedled to France. — After a feries of minifters 
in France had been created and difmifled, previous to 
tbe acquifition of power by the firft affembly j the flight 
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of thfc King in June 1791 occafioned a general change 
of fentiment in the French ; — but at a moment when 
that aflembly was itfelf adopting moderation and re-* 
efiablifliing order, the court favoured two decrees cal- 
culated (and I fear defigned) to produce a general con- 
fujion ; the one having for its objedl to diflblve that 
aflembly, and the other to prevent the re-eleSion of any 
of its deputies into the aflembly to follow. Thus France 
was put to fea again in the midft of tempefts, without 
any chart to guide it ; unaccommodating men took the 
lead in the new aflembly ; the Emperor threatened, and 
produced a formidable \var without ; the King refifted 
the temper of the times, and occafioned his own de- 
thronement within ; and republicanifm, which for fome 
time, had been only fmothered, became the eftabliflied 
government. Thus far the French, urged by oppofition 
and by events, ufed progreflive meafures to eftablifli 
their original principles; their means becoming more 
decifive in proportion to rcfiftancc and to danger; 
(for few will aflert, that their firft conftitution was 
either fo recognized abroad, or fo fupported by the 
higher orders at home, as ever to have had even a 
common chance of fucceeding.) — Thus far then, events 
kd the way, and men followed them or not, according 
to their fagacity or their fentiments. Thus then, in 
proportion to external preflure, the vafl mafs of the 
French revolution has defcended from time to time» 
in order to feek the bafe that would bed bear its in- 
creafing weight ; and. in its way, it has pafled in fuc- 
ceflion, all thofe aftors in it, who have refolved to 
remain at their original Nations. If it fhall hereafter 
be ftill more prefled by incumbent forces, it will plung© 
yet deeper and deeper, till attempts be made to bottom it 
upon Agrarian laws, which of all others are calculated 
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to animate the mt^ hearts and arm the mo^ hands in 
Hs defence ; for, as the prcfcnt French leaders are not 
cntj tbeorijts without property^ but alfo, (to ufo the 
woids of the poet) " ftrong with the fear of death/' 
tfiey will abftain from no popular mcafure i/rhatever, 

Ifipearing neceflary to their fafety and fuccefs. This 

tlieii» without mixing in detail, is (with only one prin- 
dp«l exception commencing in September laft,) the 
fiecfct of what is called, <' the want of faith and of 
• confiftency" in the French ; of which the moving 
pffinciple, it wilt be perceived, lies in the hands of 
thrfe^ who add to the burthens and difficulties of France^ 

and whoi thus blame what they in cWcSt create. Il'o 

Engtmnd^ France had long looked with fbndnefs, as 
imagining her to poflefs a bold and kindred love of 
liberty; and they dill point their eager aifeSions to 
America and Poland, as fufFerers in their own caufe ; 
fo that impartial men will probably allow» that the* 
French would at leall be true to treaties concluded with 
the tw9 laft named countries. But thofe, who expe£t 
that France fhould be true alio to aU the old French 
tieaties with other powers (though fhe has in fa£l been 
tnic to moft of them,) as being the only pledge by which 
to judge of her finccrity as to the terms of a general 
peace at prefent ; I fay, fuch ^erfons rather exad un-' 
fairly and with rigor ; fince great revolutions, whether 
xefpe£ling the perfon of a prince, or the conditution 
of a government, have always if neceffary, been fol- 
lowed by a fubverfion of the feveral foreign treaties 
which preceded them. 

There are next certain dogmas or tenets, current among 
a part of the French, which while they arc current, 
ate by fome thought juftifiable obftades to negotiating 
even ¥rith the whole nati<»i; which, as we are now 
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in adual war, feems in efFe£t to be faying, that we 
are to continue the war as long as they prevail. Thefe 
dogmas are of the following defcription ; viz. ** The 
" right, and even duty, of infurredion, in certain cafes; 
•' the natural equality of man ; the foverfeignty of the 
** people in a convential, if not in a legrflative fenfe ; 
" the amenability of kings to trial ; the aflaffi nation of 
** fuccefsful tyrants. Sec,*' — Many of thefe doftrines are 
to be found in Englifh writers, who have been favoured 
by the Hanoverian family now upon our own throne ; 
and fome of the moft equivocal of them, are read in 
the ancient claffics, with frequent enthufiafm. But I 
muft farther obferve thai thefe portions have moftly 
a domeftic application — to France ; and that, in any event, 
they are only to be confidered under the (hape of 
feJitious publications ; the authors of which write in 
fociety, inftead of writing individually ; and the fpread 
of which, being already effeHed in France , it only remains 
for us, if propagated among oiirfelves, to oppofe them 
by our domeftic laws and domeftic efforts. — The French 
indeed, feem highly cenfurable for the latitude given to 
their prefs, even when dire£lly aimed to excite the worft 
of overt-aSs, and probably derive their chief internal 
misfortunes from this theoretical error ; but to wage an 
interminable war with a nation, becaufe of its loofe 
libel laws, feems a little novel ; efpecially when we 
farther recoiled, that the perfecution of France for this 
obje£t will be ufelefs, unlefs we can regulate the pre& 
of every other country befides upon the globe. 

Thus far we have recited only political objections to 
negotiating with the French ; but we Ihall now briefly 
mention fome fentimental ones, which however form a 
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foft of prudery, that fcarcely merits deep difcuflion.— 
The firft of thefe impreflions is owing to the fuppofed 
atheijm of the French nation \ which might be com- 
bated by a peremptory denial of the faA from perfona} 
knowledge ; though I mud admit, that many individuals 
doubt, and not a few deny, the exiftence of a God. 
But I have often aflced, (as I find the refpe£table Mr. 
Wyvil has done,) why it is, if this fpecies of argument 
is valid, that we fend an embafly to China ; the Gover- 
nors of which country, according to Mr. Hume, are the 
only regular body of deijis in the univerfe ; being the 
difciples of Confucius, and having no priefts or religious 
cftablifliment whatever ! In fpite o( my rcfpe6}: for re- 
ligion, and for its capacity to render the utmoft ferviccs 
to fociety, I muft acknowledge, from this and other ex- 
amples, that an eftablifliment for it is not indijpenfable to 
good order ; becaufe China on the whole, is an orderly, 
moral, and what is flill more remarkable, a pacific 
empire. China indeed, is the inftance to which I al- 
luded above, of a nation which was at once Jecluded and 
pacific^ owing to the peculiarity of its maxims, and the 
confcioufnefs of its ftrength ; infomuch, that it neglefis 
even the ordinary means proper for its defence .to fuch 
a point, as, in defiance of its flupendous population, to 
have become the prey even of a handful of Tartars. 
Perhaps French irreligion is the more infifted upon at 
this moment, as the claims of Kings in the prefent 
difpute, are now again pretended to be derived, not 
from compadl and from human right, but from right 
divine : which right, it is clear, would fail before an 
infidel tribunal ! — Another fentimental objediion to the 
condefcending to treat of peace with France, is taken 
.from the pretended rrtt^/Zy of the French; which how- 
2 ever 
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ever forms no objeflion to our treating with the Barbary 
Powers^ and even at times, to proteding them, (folely 
from views of commerce or policy ;) though thefe 
piriates are the known and fyjiematic foes to the peace , 
the public and pnwzte property, the perfonal and national 
liberty, and the true religion, of all mankind. Without 
however controverting or modifying this charge of 
cruelty againft the French, yet we muft at laft affert, 
that the Duke of Brunfwick and his fuperiors have 
fully counter-balanced it ; fo as to leave us nothing to 
diftinguifti between them. We may alfo add, that 
when an oppreffed people refumc their rights, the fenfe 
of pad injuries, and the fear of the return of them, 
may well both induce and excufe confiderable afts of 
violence. Thus, the war of the League in France, was 
bitter in all ranks, becaufe afFedling all of them ; the 
war of the Fronde was bitter in none, becaufe affedling 
only a few ; and the war of reftjled liberty, if it con- 
tinues, will be better in all of them again. — As to the 
death of the king, which none deplore, and which few 
have laboured to prevent, more than myfelf ; as I re- 
ferve it as the topic of a future letter*, I (hall only here 
aflert, that if kings are made for nations and not nations 
for kings, it is contrary to all principle to exterminate a 
nation in order to expiate a crime towards a king, who is 
at the fame time dead. Does not our religion teach us 
to be diffident in judgment, prompt in charity, flow in 
vengeance, and earned to reclaim thofe who are in 
error ? and (hall we ralhly feek to extinguifli an im- 
menfe nation for an aft, in which a few only took 
the lead, in which a minority only has concurred, and 
of which three-quarters of the whole nation, either by 
age or other circumftances, were incapable of forming 

• See p. 216. 
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anyjudgment« Gracious heaven; fliall we deprive twenty- 
fix millions of men, women and children, of their natural 
exigence, becaufe one of their number has pcrilhed, 
who was clothed with an artificial political exiftence, 
given to him for their fakes and not for his own ! What 
man, duly confcious of his own nothingnefs and fub- 
ordination to the univcrfal Creator, can look upwards to 
that Being from whom his own exiftence is but a loan, 
and fay that he, wretched mortal, has a right, upon the 
ftrength of his fallible judgment, to feek to exterminate 
fo large a portion of the human race, as one-fourth of 
the population of our quarter of the gloie ? Did we in 
England ferioufly labour to avert the cstX?i{{To^]\& we 
affed to lament? Did not many of us too certainly re- 
joice that it happened, in order that we might be in- 
titled to cxercife refentment for it ? And is not the pre- 
cedent of all that took place, borrowed from a fatal trial 
in our awn hiftory \ and are we not ourfelves, not- 
withftanding, the living proofs how much more eafy it 
is for time and for providence to reftore a nation quietly 
and without bloodfhed to its fenfes, than for CoiTacks, 
Tartars, and all the tribe of military horrors ? 

In my letter publifhed on the ift of March, I argued, 
that the French were impelled to declare war by the 
moral probability that we had ourfelves /rft/p/rrOT/w^^ it, 
and by the phyfical impoffihiUty of theirnegotiatingt where 
neither fafeguard to correfpondence, nor the refidence 
of a negotiator were allowed to them. In my prefent 
letter, I have combated negatively the prejudices againft 
fuch a negotiation ; whether of a political or of a moral 
nature ; thoroughly convinced on the latter fubjeft, that 
nothing can be more contradidlory, than to employ one 
paoral fentiment to deftroy another ; and that a li/ping 
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effeminacy is often a cover to the hardcft of hearts,-* 
In my next letter, I (hall confkler the various /g/f/iW 
motives fubfifting for negotiation, in order to induce us 
to terminate by it the prefent unhappy war*. 

A CALM OBSERVER. 



As the reader will not be difpleafed to recall to his 
memory the following paflage from Mr. Burke, it is 
here extra£ted from his Appeal from the New to the 
OU Whigs. 

u FTp fj E ftate of Poland wa$ fuch, that there could 
*' X fcarcely exift two opinions, but that a reformation 
'* of its confUtution, even at fome expence of blood, 
*' might be feen without much difapprobation. Nocon- 
*« fufion could be feared in fuch an enterprizc ; becaufe 
<< the edablifliment to be reformed was itfelf a (late of 
" confufion. A king without authority ; nobles with- 
<• out union or fubordination ; a people without arts, 
" induftry, commerce, or liberty ; no order within 5 no 
*' defence without; no cffe£live publicl force, but a 
" foreign force, which entered a naked country at will, 
<' and difpofed of every thing at pleafure.— Here was a 
<' ftate of things which feemed to invite and might per- 
** haps juftify bold enterprize and defperate experiment. 
*y But in what manner was this chaos brought into 
'* order ? The means were as ftriking to the imagination, 
'< as fatisfa6tory to the reafon and foothing to the moral 
'' fentiments. — In contemplating that change, humanity 
" has every thing to rejoice and to glory in ; nothing to 
** be aihamed of, nothing to fufFer. So far as it has 
<' gone, it probably is the mod pure and defecated public 
" good which ever has been conferred on mankind. We 
" have feen anarchy and feryitude at qnce removed ; a 
*' throne ftrengthened for the proteSion of the people, 
*< without trenching on their liberties ; all foreign cabal 

• Sec p. 119, 135, and 145. 
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•* baniflied, by changing the crown from eleflive to hc- 
** reditary ; and what was a matter of pleafing wonder, 
*• we have fecn a reigning king, from an heroic love to 
«' his country, exerting himfelf with all the toil, the dex- 
«* tcrity, the management, the intrigue, in favour of a 
<* family of (Irangers, with which ambitious men labour 
" for the aggranaifement of their own. Ten millions of 
«* men in a way of being freed gradually, and therefore 
•* fafely to themfelves and the ftate, not from civil or 
«' political chains, which, bad as they are, only fetter the 
•* mind, but from fubftantial perfonal bondage. Inhabi- 
** tants of cities, before without privileges, placed in the 
•• confideration which belongs to that improved and con- 
•* nefling fituation of focial hfe. One of the moft proud, 
" numerous, and fierce bodies of nobility and gentry ever 
•* known in the world, arranged only in the foremoA 
** rank of free and generous citizens. Not one man in- 
" curred lofs, or luffered degradation. All, from the 
" king to the day-labourer, were improved in their con- 
" dition. Every thing was kept in its place and order ; 
*• but in that place and order every thing was bettered. 
" To add to this happy wonder (this unheard-of con- 
" jun6lion of wifdom and fortune) not one drop of blood 
«« was fpilled ; no treachery ; no outrage ; no fyftem of 
" flander more cruel than the fword ; no ftudied infults 
" on religion, morals, or manners; nofpoil; no con* 
" ^cation; no citizen beggared ; none imprifoned ; none 
" exiled: the whole was effected with a policy, a dif- 
" cretion, an unanimity and fecrecy, fuch as have never 
•• been before known on any occafion ; but fuch wonder- 
•« ful conduft was referved for this glorious confpiracy in 
" favour of the true and genuine rights and interefts of 
" men. Happy people^, [ittheykn^w to proceed as they 
" have begun ! Happy princej worthy to begin with 
•* fplendor, or to clofe with glory, a race of patriots and 
•• kings : and to leave 

«' A name, which every wind to heav'n would bear, 
*• Which men to fpeak, and angels joy to hear. 

** To finifli all — this great good, as in the inftant it is, 
" contains in it the feeds of all further improvement ; 
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and may be confidered as in a regular progrefs, becaufe 
founded on fimilar principles, towards the ftaible ex- 
cellence of a Britifh conftitution. 
•* Here was a matter for congratulation and for feftive 
remembrance through ages. Here moralifts and divines 
might indeed relax in their temperance to exhilarate 
their humanity." 



THE END. 
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